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DISCONTENTS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Txoucu the lapse of a little interval 
has deadened the impression at first 
produced, it is impossible to look back 
on recent occurrences and disclosures, 
without a strong and melancholy con- 
viction that there are widely diffused 
among the working classes of this 
country a deep discontent with their 
own state and position, a real or as- 
sumed opinion that they are unduly 
and unjustly depressed in the social 
scale, and a bitter hostility against 
the laws and institutions under which 
they live. We are far from thinking 
that, along with these feelings, there 
is an equally prevalent purpose among 
them to assert their supposed rights 
by a violation, not only of conven- 
tional, but of natural law, by crimes 
of oppression or violence committed 
on those who obstruct their plans. 
But it is certain that a system of 
organization exists, which, in the 
eager prosecution of its object, may 
and in fact has, put in operation 
agents and instruments, guided by 
the more violent, instead of the more 
humane members of the body, and 
not restrained within the bounds 
which, under other circumstances, 
the great mass of the individuals im- 
plicated would desire to observe. 

It is impossible to contemplate this 
perversion of opinion and sentiment 
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pervading so important, so numerous, 
and otherwise so estimable a class 
of our fellow-creatures and fellow- 
countrymen, without anxiously desi- 
ring, both for their sakes and for our 
own, to remove or amend it. The 
first step towards this object is to 
ascertain, if possible, the causes which 
have produced it. But it is not our 
purpose here to enter upon those va- 
rious questions of a politico-economi- 
cal nature, which may have operated 
to excite or aggravate this evil. We 
propose merely to notice a class of 
circumstances of a more general and 
popular kind, which we conceive to 
be a main cause, if it be not the chief 
one, of the present unhappy position 
of our social relations. ; 

We consider that the discontents 
which prevail among the working 
classes are mainly to be ascribed to 
the system which for years has been 
pursued by a particular faction in the 
state, with the view of bringing the 
established laws and institutions of 
the country into hatred or contempt. 
When, in the observations we are 
about to make, we impute this result 
to the principles or practice of the 
Whig party, we must be understood, 
not as extending the accusation to the 
more moderate or enlightened men 
who have been comprehended under 
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422 Discontents of the Working Classes. 3 18 
that appellation, but as pointing at attaining to the knowledge of good — 
the more prominent champions and and evil, they are still far off from der 
active organs by whom the party has the practice of virtue and wisdom. ury 
been practically represented, and from Religion and experience alike teach més 
whom unavoidably its doctrines and us not only that men naturally are Bt 
tendencies must, generally speaking, weak and blind, but that their minds abil 
be collected. are disordered by a moral disturb. not 
Neither must we be understood as ance, exceeding in extent even their gen 
indicating that we consider this party, intellectual defects. The “ video of 
even in the sense new explained, as meliora probague, deteriora _sequor,” the 
accountable for the result referred to is a principle of universal and constant to f 
upon the footing of having wilfullyand operation. The predominance of thos 
deliberately sought to produce it. We sense and appetite over reason and duc 
coneeive that in the calamitouscourse conscience, the triumph of the present fabr 
which they have pursued, though their temptation over the future or distant exhi 
criminality has been great, their folly consequence, are matters of observa- stag 
and blindness have been infinitely tion as trite and familiar as they are 1g 
greater. certain and invariable. Truths so elen 
Of the many evils of modern Whig important in religion and ethics can- =e 
principles, one of the most sfriking and not be false or immaterial in politics the 
most mischievous is their want of prac- -and government. Power lodged: in me, 
tical adaptation to the habits‘and so- the great mass of society will be exer. gene 
cial condition of those upon whom. cised in folly and converted to injus- wn 
they must necessarily operate. The tice. An attempt must be made to the | 
doctrines which the Whigs profess are place it in hands where it will be em. ports 
often erroneous and often hurtful, as ployed more according to the rules of _— 
understood by themselves; but they reason, and less under the influence self-1 
are almost always false and ruinousas of recklessness or passion. We are the n 
understood by others to whom they thus compelled to look to those causes — 
are promulgated. Their creed, at which tend in different degrees to — 
best, consists chiefly of articles which soften and restrain the vices of man- habit 
form the exceptions in politics, instead kind. Long and careful training will state 
of the general rules; or of -proposi- tame the bad propensities of our spe- prod 
tions which, if true at all, are only so, cies, want of temptation will lull them whicl 
when guarded and modified by restric- to repose, vanity and pride will lead Wher 
tions and limitations with which they them into harmless channels. But much 
are seldom accompanied. But even wherever these or better controlling Viole1 
when their maxims abstractly are not causes do not operate, the human race those 
open to direct objection, the selection will be left a prey to all the vultures fp Physi 
of those on which they chiefly en- of the mind, to wrath and covetous- ff °V°'P 
large, and their mode of dealing with ness, lust and cruelty, under the in- settle 
them in reference to the materials of fiuence of which, but for the strong at the 
which society is composed, are fre- arm of some overruling power, this the m 
quently calculated to produce popular goodly frame the earth would become 7 
delusion, and terminate extensively in a sterile promontory, this fair and weak, 
misery and crime. blooming garden a den of worse than humil 
One fundamental error of this sys- wild beasts. bodily 
tem seems to consist in the flattering It is impossible to disguise the fact, wonde 
but fallacious opinion, or at least in though the trimming spirit of the To 
the profession of the opinion, that times makes it often expedient to sup- fj) "0™ 
mankind in the mass are wise and press it, that among the extremely ~<a 
good, calm and considerate ; that they poor classes of society, who form so fg ™” S0¢ 
are eapable of being easily taught large a portion of the whole, violent quaint 
what is right and expedient, and that passions and lawless habits must al- of hun 
when so taught, they are sure to act ways be greatly more prevalent. We posed | 
accordingly. It would be nearer the dare not, and we are far from desiring tobe d 
truth to say that the ‘generality of to say, that there is a greater propor- slighte 
men are foolish and wicked, violent tion of mental guilt in those classes with su 
and reckless: that it is difficult to than in others. The rich have their itis ce 
enlighten them either as to their full share of sins to answer for, atd sbetrin 
duty or their interest; and that with their fairer opportunities and bet- usy of 


after they are 89 enlightened by ter light, they will doubtless be con- hen ‘ _ 
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demned as heavily for sloth.and lux- 
ury as their less favoured neighbours 
may be for dishonesty or outrage. We 
speak here not of moral account- 
ability, but of external conduct ; 
not of occasional exceptions, but of 
general rules. And in these points 
of view it cannot be hid, that among 
the very poor, we must mainly expect 
to find those violations of law, and 
those irregularities of feeling and con- 
duct that are most dangerous to the 
fabric of society. . Poverty, as it is 
exhibited in our great towns, when 
amounting to actual want and pinch- 
ing destitution, must involve active 
elements of vice and disorder. Vice, 
in many cases, will produce poverty ; 
poverty, in many cases, will produce 
vice, and either way they must too 
generally go hand in hand. The poor 
can never by possibility be educated as 
the richer classes are; the great pro- 
portion of them must be greatly less 
open to factitious feelings of honour, or 
self-respect, or regard for opinion; and 
the manifold temptations which desti- 

tution creates to the commission of 
crime and the indulgence of debasing 

habits, must keep the passions in a 

state of stronger excitement, and often 

produce those outbreaking's of violence 

which lead to wretchedness and guilt. 

When we look around us and see how 

much suffering is endured, how many 

violent impulses are raging, among 

those masses of men whose collective 

physical force would be sufficient to 

overpower all that is prosperous and 

settled in society, we must tremble 

at the mysterious machinery by which 

the many and the strong are held 

in subjection by the few and the 

weak, and own, with reverence and 

humility, that our social, like our 

bodily frame, is indeed fearfully and 

wonderfully made. 

To any one reflecting on these 
serious considerations, it must appear 
most strange that men, having a stake 
in society, and pretending to an ac- 
quaintance with the merest elements 
of human nature, should be found dis- 
posed to tamper with a fabric so liable 
to be disordered, and in which even the 
slightest disturbance must be attended 


with such alarming consequences. Yet 
itis certain, that for years back the 
doctrines and language of the most 
busy of the Whig party have been, if 
hot intended, at 
‘unsettle this nice soeial mechanism, 
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and to stimulate the poorer classes of 
society to throw off those restraints of 
law and government which are equally 
essential to their own welfare and 
that of their superiors. Invectives 
in season and out of season against 
the institutions of the country ; ex+ 
aggerations of every abuse or incon- 
venience to which the best of human 
laws must unavoidably be subject ; 
declamations on themes of liberty or 
oppression, appropriate only if the 
British Constitution were a despotism, 
and its population in slavery; these 
have been the main burden of the 
Whig song for a period of more than 
forty years; and the fruits of that 
system are now growing up into that 
harvest of discontent and disaffection, 
of which, by a strange fatality, those 
who sowed it on other men’s ground, 
seem in a great measure destined to 
be the reapers. 

Acting upon the elements of ex- 
citement which we have attempted 
to describe, it was impossible that 
a system of continued disparagement 
of the constitution and administration - 
of the British Government could be 
continued for so long a period without 
producing extensive effects. It was 
impossible that the effects produced 
should not, in some quarters, far ex- 
ceed what the first promoters of the 
agitation intended. The Whigs suc- 
ceeded in disseminating feelings of 
dissatisfaction and opposition to esta- 
blished things, among millions to 
whom they could not convey the li- 
mitations of meaning, or of practical 
views which accompanied the same 
feelings in their own minds. Their 
language was assented to by those 
who attached very different ideas to 
the words employed, and who had 
very different notions of the reme- 
dies to be resorted to. The Whig 
declaimed generally against the grie- 
vances entailed upon the country by 
the poliey of Tory wars and Tory 
profusion. The labouring and star- 
ving classes applied to their own 
severe, but inevitable, hardships the 
reasoning which their betters made use 
of as to grievances of an infinitely 
lighter kind. The feeling has been 
propagated in every corner, and mo- 
dified in each elass by the cireum- 
stances of their situation, and the cha- 
racter of their minds. The Whig 
railed at the predominance of an ex- 
elusive oligarchy, which the mecha- 
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nic understands as embracing every 
" power of restraint which may be vest- 
ed in the minority of society over 
the majority. The Whig denounced 
as an intolerable oppression the mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by a few persons in 
possession of Parliamentary influence ; 
and the poor man echoes the same cry 
in the sense that every system of re- 
presentation which excludes his own 
class, is monopolizing and unjust. 
The Whig held out vague and unde- 
fined benefits to the country as the 
sure result of his own political system ; 
and all who suffer in any form have 
been led to dwell upon this illusive 
prospect, and to look for a system of 
government under which their own 
miseries are to be relieved. The effect 
of all this is to produce in each class 
that has occasion to be discontented 
with their lot, a habit of repining at 
existing institutions, and of longing 
for political ameliorations, instead of 
making the best of their condition, 
whether by industry or by resigna- 
tion; a habit of connecting all evils 
with political causes, and a corres- 
ponding opinion that no political sys- 
tem has reached its acmé of improve- 
ment, or is entitled to popular respect, 
under which any social evils whatever 
continue to be endured by the people. 

The great grievance which prompt- 
ed the political vituperations of the 
Whigs was their own exclusion from 
power. To gain popularity and sym- 
pathy from the country, it was their 
aim to connect that circumstance as 
much as possible with every other 
grievance that the depressed classes 
of society might feel. The system 
was artful and dishonest, but it was, 
we have already said, as much cha- 
racterised by ignorance of mankind 
and of society, as by any other 
quality. We are convinced that 
these agitators were not aware of the 
meaning or manner in which their 
doctrines were to be received and act- 
ed upon. They foolishly dreamed 
that they would be taken up nearly in 
the same sense by othersin which they 
were understood by themselves. They 
idly anticipated that others would make 
no demonstration in consequence of 
them much more violent than they were 
themselves prepared to countenance. 
They forgot that while they were ut- 
tering their speculations in disparage- 
ment of Government and authority, 
and inveighing against the laws and 
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constitution of the country, in the 
midst of all the comforts of life, and 
with all the coolness of polite or phi- 
losophical habits, the seed was mainly 
to drop on much ranker ground, where 
it might grow up into a whirlwind or 
a pestilence. They forgot the change 
that would occur, when the feelings 
they expressed were transferred to 
the minds of men smarting under 
poverty and privation, wild with hun. 
ger and grief, and untamed by educa- 
tion or refinement. . They forgot that 
what in them was but passing pee- 
vishness or sarcastic levity, would in 
the breasts of the miserable, the igno. 
rant, and the coarse-minded, become, 
by necessary analogy, a moody sullen. 
ness or open rebellion against the 
whole government and institutions of 
the country. They saw not, that if 
complaint and clamour were so loudly 
manifested by themselves for matters 
that comparatively affected their own 
comfort as little as the ruffled rose-leaf 
on the Sybarite’s bed, it was a prece- 
dent and sanction to reasonings and 
feelings, proportionably more intense 
and enduring, in those who had to 
taste of the true bitterness of misery, 
and who had not been educated to 
enlighten their own understandings, 
or to restrain their passions. But the 
Whig sciolist continued his declama- 
tory career, careless or unconscious of 
what others might feel, and probably 
wholly ignorant that any human breast 
could be agitated by emotions of 
greater violence than the petty rheto- 
rical storm which was displayed in his | 
own oratory. 

If the Whigs were at all aware of 
the effects which their system of fault- 
finding was calculated to produce, their 
consciences were quieted by an error, 
with which their whole conduct has 
shown them to be incurably tainted. 
We allude to the belief which that 
party have so constantly evinced, that, 
whether or not the people are capable 
of governing themselves, they are at 
least sure to be docile and tractable 
under Whig instruction. We haveal- 
ready adverted to the fallacy of suppos- 
ing that correct intellectual instruction 
can be widely diffused, or that it will 
generally in any circumstances, mu 
less under temptations of want and mi- 
sery, lead to blameless or laudable con- 
duct. But among the party to which 
we have referred, there exists an i 
structible conviction that by means of 
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pamphlets, and reviews, and lectures, 
they can communicate to all classes of 
society the most accurate acquaintance 
with the most abstruse ideas, and direct 
them on mere utilitarian grounds to the 
most calm and commendable course of 
life and sentiment. 

Nothing’ can be more preposterous 
than this chimera of intellectual cul- 
tivation and intellectual morality. It 
is as impossible that the mass of so- 
ciety can attain more than the sim- 
plest elements of knowledge, as that 
the mass of society should possess 
wealth or enjoy leisure. It is a delu- 
sion to think that accurate philoso- 

hical or political knowledge can be 
inculcated withoué opportunities and 
time for study, which can never be 
within the reach of any but those who 
are exempted from the necessity of 
manual toil. To those who know 
how many years in early youth, how 
many morning and midnight hours in 
maturer age, have been devoted to 
gain even a faint and doubtful per- 
ception of scientific truth, it must 
appear the grossest folly, as well as 
presumption, to suppose that a few 
lecturers and speech-makers can invert 
the laws of nature, and can convey 
any profound knowledge to the poor- 
er classes, which would emancipate 
them from dependence on others, or 
give them safe or sound principles 
which they might be trusted to ap- 
ply. It is as base to flatter a mob 
as to flatter a monarch; and as a 
prince of old was informed that there 
was no royal road to science, so it is 
tight that the populace should be 
told that neither is there a demo- 
cratic road to it It is impossible that 
those whose early years of instruction 
are cut short by the necessity of earn- 
ing a subsistence, and whose leisure 
and means of study are so limited, 
should ever attain clear or) correct 
ideas on any abstruse subject out of 
their daily walk. Even if this were 
done, the more difficult problem re- 
mains behind, of stilling their stormy 
passions, of regenerating their moral 
nature, of teaching them to follow 
what they may: have learned to be 
good, and of strengthening them to 
resist the peculiar temptations which 
the lot of poverty inevitably creates. 

The error into which Whig specu- 
lators have fallen upon this subject 
arises in a very obvious way. They 
do not really believe that they will 
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ever get the mass of the lower classes 
to investigate knowledge for them- 
selves, or to acquire it differently than 
upon trust from others. But the 
Whig philosopher hopes that they 
will take their political and philoso- 
sages creed upon trust from him, and 
e thinks that he sees examples of 
their having done so. It is here that 
the fallacy lies. _ 

It is quite true that the mechanical 
and poorer classes will seem to be 
teachable and promising scholars so 
long as the doctrines taught coincide 
with their own inclination and appa- 
rent interest. Some of the Whig 
doctrines possess this great recom- 
mendation, and these, it happens, have 
hitherto been put forward in the van. 
While the Whigs teach, whether 
truly or falsely, the justice and expe- 
diency of popular influence,—while 
they assail existing institutions im- 
posing restraints upon human pas- 
sions or democratic tendencies,—while 
they flatter the malice or vanity, or 
self-importance of the popular masses, 
they will be eagerly listened to and 
enthusiastically followed. If they de- 
claim to mechanics against the impo- 
licy of the corn laws, or in favour of 
the great principle of free trade in 
labour, as opposed to the interference 
of the masters, they will find a willing, 
and apparently an intelligent audience. 
But this is no guarantee that, in teach- 
ing other doctrines equally or more 
true, they will be equally successful 
and influential. All men are ready 
to believe upon the slightest proof, or 
on mere credit, or in the face of proof, 
such doctrines as tally with their own 
wishes and propensities. But those 
things which run counter to their feel- 
ings, which import an acquiescence in 
hardship, humiliation, or self sacrifice, 
so far from being taken on trust, will 
scarcely be acceded to on mathemati- 
cal demonstration. 

Exactly the same thing may be said 
of Whig influence in restraining the 
feelings or temper of the excitable 

- classes. The success they may have 
had in rousing the passions of this 
portion of society is any thing but a 
proof of their ability to allay them. 
The south wind himself, “ quo non 
arbiter Hadrie major, tollere seu po- 
nere vult freta,” does not quell the 
waves he has stirred the very mo- 
ment that he ceases to blow ;—the 
engineer cannot recall or guide the 
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rojectile which he has once launched 
om his hand ;—the repentant incen- 
diary cannot arrest the explosion 
after he has fired the train. Whe- 
- ther in the region of understanding or 
of passion, the demagogue is always 
powerful to stimulate, feeble to re- 
press; omnipotent for mischief or 
error, powerless for goodness or truth. 
In this instance human nature is only 
obedient to its general laws; the po- 
pular mind is like that of headstrong 
youth,— Cereus in vitium flecti, moni- 
toribus asper. Pliant as wax in the 
direction to which its own bias in- 
clines, obstinate as oak when urged 
into a shape hostile to its own bent. 
But while these shallow and self- 
sufficient views of Whig agitators af- 
ford a palliation of their conduct, they 
leave them still obnoxious to a large 
amount of blame and a heavy burden 
of responsibility. ‘They have to an- 
swer for the crime of acting rashly and 
presumptuously in a matter involving 
stich serious consequences to society 
at large, and to the unhappy subjects 
of their experiments. They have the 


guilt of those who throw about fire- 
brands among combustibles, and think 
it sport. They are censurable, as their 


purpose was selfish, and their repre- 
sentations dishonest. They must have 
felt that their views, if not false, were 
partial, and thatin dwelling exclusively 
or chiefly on causes of discontent, they 
suppressed, if they did not pervert the 
truth. Be it that there were abuses 
to amend, and grievances to redress, 
every educated man knew that these 
were less than specks upon the disk of 
the sun. Every man capable of calmly 
judging, was conscious that the British 
Constitution contained, after all, so 
glorious a mixture of freedom and 
protection, such admirable encourage- 
ment to every virtue, and such unri- 
valled materials for social improve- 
ment, that any deformities upon its sur- 
face, were but as 2 few freckles upon 
a lovely skin, tending to set off the 
fairness more strikingly. If it seemed 
a duty to contend for the reformation, 
even of trifling and scarcely avoidable 
irregularities, still conscience and rea- 
son must have prompted that this was 
to be done calmly and dispassionately, 
rating the proposed amendments at 
their true value, and never ceasing to 
acknowledge in the same breath the 
overwhelming predominance of gene- 
ral good in the system. To dwell 
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upon its defects, as if they were its 
prominent features ; to be silent or 
lukewarm as to its excellences, was q 
course foundedin falsehood and fraud, 
To pretend that the British Constitu. 
tion contained any serious justification 
of complaint, or hostility, or that it 
ought to inspire any other predomi. 
nant feeling than gratitude to God for 
so noble a blessing, was as untrue in 
philosophy, as it has been mischievous 
in practice. In this deviation from 
truth and justice, the Whig party have 
no excuse. They felt in their full 
force the benefits of the Constitution. 
They knew that its evils, even by their 
own estimate, were but as drops in the 
ocean : thatit was the purest, and freest, 
and most solid frame of government 
that the world ever saw. Their own 
occasional admissions establish that 
fact against them. And inasmuch 
as these opinions were not, in theirpo- 
pulardeclamations, adequately pressed 
upon the minds of others, but kept 
back or slurred over to suit the purpose 
in view, they have the deep condem. 
nation that must always attend upon 
interested insincerity, even though 
they be acquitted of a full perception 
of the great and unmanageable mis. 
chiefs that were destined to ensue. 

At any time a course of popular 
agitation by such men upon political 
themes would have been wicked and 
injurious. But it was doubly hurt- 
ful and unjustifiable in these later 
times, when the tide was of itself set- 
ting in-so strongly in favour of demo- 
cratic principles, and when the fluc- 
tuations of public or private prosperity 
prepared the minds of men for excite- 
ment. There is gross folly and guilt 
in adding fuel to a raging fire, in 
goading on to excesses those unbridled 
passions which are already too highly 
roused. If at no other time, it was at 
least at such seasons the sacred duty 
of men so deeply beholden to their 
country and her constitution for innu- 
merable enjoyments and advantages, 
and in particular for the very freedom 
which they possessed of doing harm, to 
speak of her defects with filial tender- 
ness, to weigh well every expression, 
to guard every syllable of their com- 
plaints with reference to the effects 
which they might produce on their fel- 
low-creatures, who might thereby be 
misled into vain repinings or lawless at- 
tenrpts, into the misery and sin of po- 
litical disaffection. It was their duty 
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to speak of grievances in no stronger 
language than was justified by the 
strict truth, and to see that what they 
advanced was incapable of miscon- 
struction where misconstruction would 
be so disastrous. Neither in what 
they said nor in the way in which they 
said it, can the Whigs stand excused ; 
if men are answerable even for idle 
words that lead to mischief, it is im- 
possible to hold that party guiltless ; 
and if it be conceded that their system 
was the child merely of faction begot- 
ten upon ignorance.and rashness, it is 
the most mitigated judgment that can 
be pronounced upon their case. 

The accession of the Whigs to 
power was a proof of the hopes they 
had encouraged and the character they 
had gained. Democracy under their 
sway, made rapid strides. In Ireland, 
there was at once a surcease of law and 
government, and confusion and crime 
grew to so alarming a height, that a 
Coercion Bill soon became necessary; 
exceeding in severity the strictest mea- 
sure of restraint that a Tory Admin- 
istration had, in any ordinary times, 
been obliged to enforce. In Great Bri- 
tain, if there wasat first less appearance 


of lawlessness, it was because the party 
of the Movement seemed to have every 
thing as they wished it. The increas- 
ed violence and strength of the de- 
mocratic principle, however, appeared 
in full developement at the first at- 
tempts that were made to oppose its 


progress. The Reform Bill having 
been introduced as a propitiation or 
excitement to popular feeling, an end 
was thenceforth put to the free opera- 
tion of the Constitution or the laws 
until that measure was ultimately 
carried through the Legislature by 
a virtual revolution. During the 
interval between the proposal of the 
measure and its accomplishment, 
there was no liberty in this country 
except for one party and one class of 
opinions. No protection existed for 
individuals who opposed the people’s 
will; no voice was allowed to that. 
branch of the Legislature whose deli- 
berate concurrence is essential before 
any measure can constitutionally be- 
come a law. A loose was given to 
every popular passion and prejudice ; 
demonstrations of the physical power of 
the multitude formed the favourite and 
familiar machinery by which the Go- 
vernment was assisted in its measures ; 
a city was wrapped in flames, and 
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blood flowed in many a street, on no 
other pretence than that men were 
found to differ as to the propriety of 
a political measure, which was the 
subject of debate in Parliament, and 
which had but recently divided in 
opinion the very men who proposed 
it. 

The events of that period, there can 
be little doubt, have contributed great- 
ly to the discontents which now exist 
among the working orders of society; 
and must add seriously to the respon- 
sibility of the Whig party in connexion 
with this subject. 

The Reform Bill, we had the mis- 
fortune to think, was vicious in prin- 
ciple and dangerous in tendency; as 
throwing overboard the ballast of the 
ship, and endangering the balance of 
the Constitution, But there was less 
mischief in the measure itself than in 
the way in which that measure was 
promoted and carried, and in the 
precedent it held out for further 
changes. 

The Reform Bill could not by a 
calm or constitutional Reformer be 
supported on any other footing than 
as a measure calculated to remedy 
some anomalies, and introduce some 
inconsiderable improvements into a 
constitution already admirable, and 
already affording every practical se- 
curity for liberty and virtue. It was 
false to say that the British constitu- 
tion was radically or seriously dis- 
eased—or that any great amelioration 
of men’s social condition was to be 
expected from the alteration. A few 
blemishes at the utmost were to be re- 
moved—the balance was to be adjust- 
ed in another way with nearly the 
same result, and the changes were to 
be made more to remove pretences for . 
discontent than to redress practical 
evils. But this was not the tone, these 
were tiot the topics adopted on the 
occasion by the leading’ men of the 
party who promoted that measure. It 
was thought necessary to rouse an ex- 
citement, that by threatening danger 
to the whole constitution, and even to 
property itself; might concuss into sub- 
mission the opponents of the bill. It 
was necessary with this view to ope- 
rate upott the excitable classes—upon 
those multitudes of men whose lot lay 
fat below the reach of any measure that 
was contemplated, who had in trath 
rio earthly concern or interest in that 
question, who had nothing to gain by 
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its success, or to lose by its failure. In 
order to produce the co-operation of 
these allies in its desired extent and 
degree, it was necessary to advance 
arguments that were wholly inappli- 
cable, as well as to exaggerate the 
present evil that existed, and the 
future benefits that were. to attend a 
change. 

On the one hand, the people's rights 
were made a main foundation of the 
contest : a plea as groundless as it was 
mischievous. -Men have indeed a right 
to practical freedom, bift no abstract 
right to political power. It is a ques- 
tion of pure expediency in whom the 
franchise shall be vested: and no class 
of people have a right to demand it, 
except by first proving that their exclu- 
sion from it is injurious, and that their 
possession of it will be safe and salu- 
tary. Bitter indeed are the fruits in- 
volved in the principle that any class 
had this supposed right to an exten- 
sion of the franchise. If the ten- 
pound householder had the right, how 
could it be denied to the nine-pound, 
or seven, or six, or one-pound occu- 
pant when he came to demand it ? Why 
should any man be excluded from such 


aright, who was to live under the laws, 
or to contribute to the revenues of the 
country? Expediency admits of ad- 


justment. Expediency of one kind is 
balanced by expediency of another. 
But right, acknowledged right, admits 
of no compromise, nor is any man 
bound to sacrifice it, for any con- 
sideration but his own choice. 

Again, the. Reform Bill was carried 
by the old cry of rottenness and cor- 
ruption in the Constitution. The ex- 
clusive monopoly of the House of 
Lords, the oligarchy of the borough- 
mongers, were the chief themes of 
agitation. Dangerous and fearful 
analogies! No sooner was the bill 
passed than it was found that the same 
topics were equally applicable in a new 
state of things. It was impossible to 
remove all anomalies, or to realize a 
perfect theory of representation. It 
was impossible to open the door of the 
constitution to all. The franchise was 
still. confined to a few as compared to 
the many who were excluded from it. 
Not the House of Lords only, but the 
elective constituencies of the House of 
Commons were oligarchical monopo- 
lies in the sight of the immense masses 
into whose mouths the word had been 

“put, and the lesson they had thus been 


are 


[ April, 
taught they were ready to use at the 
first demonstration which they re. 
ceived, that they had been employed 
as auxiliaries only to effect a change 
of their own masters. 

Finally, the Reform Bill was sue. 
cessfully supported by representing 
the former system as the cause of all 
possible evils, and the new measure as 
the harbinger of the most beneficial 
changes in the practical administration 
of affairs. The burdens of the coun- 
try, the depression of trade, the price 
of food, were all ascribed to borough- 
mongering influence, and were to pre. 
sent a totally new aspect when that 
evil was removed. A fatal promise, 
fraught with disappointment to those 
who believed, and with danger to those 
who made it. The bill is past; and 
years roll on without the removal of 
one practical grievance, or the intro- 
duction of one beneficial measure. 
Taxes remain the same, or in so 
far as they are diminished, the abi- 
lity to pay them is diminished also. 
Hunger, and nakedness, and labour, 
which were all along the true and only 
grievances of the poor, are still as 
biting and as burdensome as ever. 
The bubble bursts, and those masses 
who were lauded as the means of 
carrying the measure, find out that 
they were acting but as tools in the 
hands of a new oligarchy, with less 
nobleness, generosity, or honesty than 
their predecessors. The working 
classes might thus say of the Reform 
Bill what some of the trusty cavaliers 
said of their restored monarch,— 


‘“* Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, 
nemo, 

Et nemo sensit te rediisse minus.” 

‘*None wished thy coming more, none 
felt it less.”* 


But, alas! with the disappointment 
that thus came, there came not also a 
perception of their past errors, or of 
their proper condition and interests. 
The lessons which for half a century 
their betters had taught them of con- 
tempt for authority, of disregard for 
law, of hatred of the constitution, and 
of the necessity of political changes 
to remedy social suffering, still re- 
mained in their minds with equal force 
as ever. Authority is still as irksome 
as when the Whigs first railed at it; the 
laws are still as great an obstacle to 
their designs as before the Whig re- 
formations; the constitution is still 
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as exclusive, so far as they are con- 
cerned, as when a peer could nominate 
to half a dozen boroughs; and those 
practical grievances which first roused 
them to political innovation, remain 
as yet unredressed, and point forward 
to further and fatal revolutions. 

This is now the condition of society 
as respects the working classes of this 
country. Flattered into high ideas of 
their own importance, intellect, and 
power, smarting under many real suf- 
ferings and many imaginary disadvan- 
tages, taught by the example of their 
betters to murmur at authority, and 
to catch at political change as the only 
means of social and personal ame- 
lioration, they are now for the most 
part banded together in a civil war, 
signalized already by bloodshed at 
their hands, and not destined, we 
fear, to be bloodless as regards their 
own ranks. We are told by their 
advocates and apostles, that the con- 
test is between the rich oppressor and 
the poor oppressed. It is in truth a 
war between capital and labour ; be- 
tween wealth and poverty; between 
education and ignorance ; between 
government and violence. A deep 
seated animosity lurks in the breasts 
of our opponents ; a deep laid mine 
lies under the whole fabric of society. 
Murder and maiming, and fire-raising, 
are the implements with which secret 
brotherhoods threaten to accomplish 
their objects in private, while their 
public efforts are every where direct- 
ed to the attainment of an universal 
diffusion of political power that would 
legalize their usurpations, and to the 
introduction of a system of secret vo- 
ting that would strike at our rights 
and liberties in the dark, without a 
possibility of averting the blow, or 
finding the source of the attack. 

We are seriously inclined to think 
that the Reform Bill, in so far parti- 
cularly as it was a measure of change, 
has not placed us in a favourable po- 
sition for combating this evil. So 
long as the old anomalies existed; so 
long as many of the rich and better 
educated were excluded from direct 
representation, exclusion was no badge 
of disgrace. But now, the uniform ex- 
tension of the franchise to a certain 
point, and its abrupt termination there, 
seems to mark off the line between in- 
telligence and respectability and their 
opposites, and must be odious and irri- 
tating to those who are left beyond the 
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boundary. The sacrifice of the former 
constitution was made, not to practical 
improvement, but to the personal im- 
patience and self-conceit of the lower 
section of the middle classes, and it is 
thus become more difficult to answer 
the demands, or appease the dissatis- 
faction of those who are still excluded. 
It is at least certain that, by the change 
that was made, the better classes, ina 
great degree, lost the opportunity of 
giving to others an example of con- 
tentment and submission to authority, 
which would have been of the highest 
service to all. They could formerly 
point to their own case, and say, that 
while they were content with practi- 
cal good government, and sat down 
quietly under the privation of political 
privileges, it was neither unreasonable 
nor insulting to ask their inferiors to 
do the same. In departing from this 
ground, we have furnished to the 
lower classes an argumentum ad homi- 
nem which can only be met by per- 
sonal distinctions of a painful kind, 
and such as we cannot expect them 
readily to acknowledge. 

It is not our intention to follow sue- 
cessive Whig Administrations through 
those other measures by which, as 
well as by the Reform Bill, an undue 
impulse has been given to popular 
encroachment. It is notorious that the 
tendency of the party has gradually 
been more and more towards the centre 
of the democratic vortex ; and that, in 
the course of their progress, they 
have gradually lost the support of 
their most able and respectable allies, 
who refused to yield to the pressure 
from without. The increasing de- 
mands of the Movement party must, 
indeed, have been sufficiently perti- 
nacious when they elicited from a 
member of the present Government 
the observation that it was too much 
to expect a new revolution every 
week. But we must be allowed to 
notice that,” independently of any 
positive measures which they have. 
promoted, the Whig party, as identi- 
tied with the adherents of the present 
Government, have in several ways con- 
tributed to keep alive popular discon- 
tent. 

In the first place, the language of the 
present Ministerial party has, through- 
out their official career, been distin- 
guished by a disregard of the responsi- 
bilities imposed on them. The ser- 
vants of the Crown, and the sworn 
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guardians of the Constitution, they 
have yet given utterance to reckless 
declarations, which have done much 
to shake the authority of the laws, and 
endanger the stability of our institu- 
tions. Here, again, they seemed 
ignorant of the effect which must have 
resulted from their conduct. They 
could not, or would not, calculate the 
inereased momentum, which must at- 
tend encouragements to excitement 
falling from the lips of men in power. 
How was it possible that the laws 
should be respected or obeyed, when 
those intrusted with their execution 
were found to vilify and call in ques- 
tion the foundations on which they 
rest? When the Attorney-General 
sneers at the House of Lords, how 
ean he expect that the House of Com- 
mons will escape the scorn of those to 
whom it appears equally exclusive 
and oppressive ; and if the country is 
taught by a high law-officer of the 
sovereign to despise the Legislature, 
how can it venerate the laws which 
that Legislature enacts? When Lord 
Howick proclaims that the Irish are 
entitled to consider the Established 
Church as an insult upon their nation, 
how can he suppose that the rights 
and privileges thence arising, will be 
longer recognised ; or that any other 
institution or authority will be acqui- 
esced in by those who may think it as 
insulting or as inconvenient as the 
Established Church? Of all the ex- 
amples, however, of this monstrous 
conmibination of the agitator with the 
placeman, the most singular, and per- 
haps the most successful, is the indi- 
vidual at present intrusted with the 
seals of the Home department. At 
a former time, the petulant taunt by 
which his Lordship characterised the 
conscientious opposition of a large por- 
tion of the community and of the Legis- 
lature, as “ the whisper of a faction,” 
was probably the warrant on which 
many dangerous and disgraceful scenes 
of that period were transacted. And 
now, witha pomp and pedantry pecu- 
liarly his own, he has announced as 
the principle of his political code a 
maxim that would be the most dange- 
rous that was ever promulgated, if it 
did not happen also to be the most 
ridiculous. With Ireland in a condi- 
tion of lawless barbarism, with the 
lower classes throughout the kingdom 
in a state of criminal conspiracy, with 
Canada on the brink of rebellion, it has 
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been seriously and self-coniplacently _ 


avowed by this profound statesman, 
that the true method of governing a 
country is by concession—that if one 
concession is not enough, another must 
be made, and that theonly limit to the 
concessions is the extent of the de. 
mands. Such a principle is either a 
quibble upon words, or a falsehood and 
an impossibility. If it is meant that 
a country is best governed by making 
proper concessions, the maxim may be 
true, but it is neither new nor remark- 
able, and it leaves as it was before the 
question what concessions are proper, 
and what are not. If it is meant that 
every thing must be conceded by the 
government, which is demanded by 
those who are governed, the rule is 
one which nothing but insanity could 
recognise or follow. Yet it is clear that 
such language as this, operating upon 
the ignorant and excitable, must have 
thestrongest tendency to create ground. 
less hopes, and encourage dangerous 
encroachments. Estimated either by 
their intrinsic value, or by the true 
weight of the authority which promul- 
gates them, these silly declarations 
may seem unimportant and innocu- 
ous. But unfortunately a spark froma 
rush-light may kindle a mighty confla- 
gration, if the materials among which 
it falls are sufficiently inflammable. 
In the second place, popular ex- 
citement has been continued by the 
sympathy which the Ministry have 
hitherto shown for the party in the 
state who advocate the prosecution of 
organic changes in the constitution. 
The encouragement which they have 
given to that party may be judged of 
by the feelings which seemed to be 
excited by declarations of Lord John 
Russell on this subject at the com- 
mencement of the present Session, 
which were not more, and were per- 
haps less, than ought to have been ex- 
pected from any one professing the 
character of a constitutional Reformer. 
The tone of surprise and’ resentment 
assumed by the revolutionary party 
on that occasion indicate most signifi- 
cantly the favour, or at least the neu- 
trality, which Ministers must previous- 
ly have shown towards extreme opi- 
nions. It cannot be said that Ministers 
generally had ever avowed themselves 
converts to the Radical creed ; they 
had even indeed professed the con- 
trary ; but the recent statements of 
their leader in the House of Com- 
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mons could not have been received as 
they were, if there had not previously 
been those ambiguous givings out, 
those juggling equivocations,; which 
are more dangerous than open hostility 
to the constitution, inasmuch as they 
sufficiently encourage her enemies, 
without fully alarming her friends. 
Even now, probably, after all that has 
passed, the revolutionary party still 
believe that Ministers, if not secretly 
favourable to their wishes, are at least 
so open to conviction, and of such easy 
virtue, on this subject, that a little 
more pressure, and a few favourable 
opportunities, will greatly abate the 
pertinacity of their resistance, and 
ultimately convert their coy denials 
into a yielding affirmative. Such a 
belief is not complimentary to the 
character of the Ministry, as it im- 
plies an opinion that they are pos- 
sessed neither of firmness nor of prin- 
ciple ; but it is not necessary to such 
alliances that either party should 
think favourably of the other's cha- 
racter or honour. It is sufficient if 
the cement of interest or ambition 
be sufficiently strong to keep them in 
conjunetion. While such an opinion 
has hitherto existed of the Ministerial 
party, it must have had, and so long 
as it continues in any degree to pre- 
vail, it must still have, a most baneful 
effect on the lower classes in leading 
them to expect further experiments 
upon the constitution, under which 
they may attain an ascendency by 
their numbers, whick they can never 
otherwise possess. The prevalence of 
such an expectation among them must 
necessarily keep alive excitement, must 
nourish the sense of supposed injustice 
under existing things, and must pre- 
vent them from subsiding into that state 
of submission to social sttbordination, 
which alone can help them to the true 
means of securing their welfare. 

In the third place, the present 
Ministerial party have contributed to 
maintain popular disaffection by the 
countenance which they have given to 


persons notorious for their violations of - 


thelaw. The restoration of the present 
Ministry to power, and their mainte- 
nance in office, are avowedly due either 
toa compact or a compact alliance with 
theenemies of the Irish Church. Those 
auxiliaries, and most conspicuously 
among them their great leader, have 
passed their lives in hostility to the laws 
of their country, and-in combinations 
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for evading them with impunity. They 
have been denounced from the throne 
itself, and that too by a former Whig 
Ministry, as persons whose illegal and 
dangerous attempts were the main 
source of those outrages which ‘ren- 
dered it necessary to suspend the Bri- 
tish Constitution in Ireland. Yet-with 
such men the Ministry are not merely 
accidentally connected, but deliberate- 
ly leagued; not merely politically 
united, but personally identified. Pa- 
tronage is distributed, legislative mea- 
sures are introduced or modified at 
their bidding: their very libels and 
seurrilities are shielded and palliated 
by the Ministerial leaders. It was im- 
possible that this alliance should exist 
without weakening the authority of the 
laws. It was impossible that the sane- 
tion thus given by Government to law- 
breakers, merely because they were 
politically powerful, should not en- 
eourage others to try the experiment 
whether they too could not break the 
laws with impunity if they could bring 
sufficient numbers to the work. It is 
nothing to say that the Irish agitators 
combined only against the payment of 
tithes. The law knows no such distine- 
tions, and sense and experience take the 
same view. The payment of tithes 
is as much a legal obligation as any 
other debt or duty, and combinations 
against such payment are as illegal as 
any other conspiracy to defeat the 
rights of property. It is open to 
every one constitutionally to promote 
a legislative change on any established 
right; but no one, without incurring 
guilt deserving punishment, can resist 
or evade the law while it is established. 
If this were permitted in one case, every 
man would plead for an extension of 
the dispensation to the province in 
which his own feelings and interests 
were involved ; and where is the tri- 
bunal that could adjust the eompeti- 
tion? O’Comell and his anti-tithe 
conspirators are as truly guilty of a 
violation of the laws as the unha 

mechanics who combine to raise 

violence the rate of wages. Is it 
to be tolerated that the one shall 
be countenanced, courted, and re- 
warded, while the others are reviled, 
prosecuted, and punished? Justice and 
policy alike forbid such a gross and in- 
sulting distinction. Both are amenable 
to condemnation, and both should meet 
it, or both should be absolved. When 
it is said that the Irish Papist has a 
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plea of conscience to justify his re- 
sistance of a heretical impost, the 
mechanic will as conscientiously, and 
not more fallaciously, assert that his 
own. conduct is dictated by the voice 
of nature, and by the demands of jus- 
tice to himself and his starving chil- 
dren. The men who are to make 
distinctions in the administration of 
the laws, and in the treatment of law- 
breakers, are unfit for those public 
stations which they thus occupy only 
to violate their duty, to make injurious 
distinctions, and to stimulate popular 
disobedience. As to those who are 
themselves breakers of the laws, how is 
it possible with patience to see them ex- 
horting others to that obedience which 
they have never themselves observed ? 
It is indeed a sight to, draw laughter 
from Democritus, or tears from his 
rival, to behold a hoary conspirator, 
fresh from lawless agitation, stained 
with the blood of those whom he has 
instigated to resist legal authority, 
bearing still in his looks the death’s- 
head and crossbones with which he 
would crush the independence or the 
lives of those who thwarted him in his 
purpose ; to behold this man lifting up 
his voice against the unions of mise- 
rable and ignorant mechanics, merely 
because their point of attack is differ- 
ent, while their measures and their 
criminality are the same with his own. 
But to see this very person received 
at the table of his sovereign’s repre- 
sentative, continued in the list of ma- 
gistrates of the land, allowed to sway 
the counsels and distribute the favours 
of the Government, is a spectacle 
which we firmly trust will not be long 
suffered by the indignation of a just 
and high-minded people. 

We rejoice, indeed, to see that this 
consummation seems in part at least 
to be near at hand. The present 
Session has afforded an important in- 
dication, both of the subserviency of 
Ministers to the Irish demagogue, 
and of the reluctance felt among 
their general adherents to counte- 
mance them in such degradation. 
The proceedings of the House of 
Commons on Lord Maidstone’s reso- 
lutions must have been gratifying to 
every one interested in the security of 
the constitution, or in the character 
of the country. The gross, delibe- 
rate, and selfish calumnies of a live- 
long libeller were punished as they 
deserved, by majorities which demon- 
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strated that English gentlemen of all 
parties had no sympathy with such 
outrages upon decency and honour, 
and that the claims of that person to 
despotic ascendency are not likely to 
be soon realized. The position of Mi- 
nisters was most humiliating. Their 
conduct, indeed, can be explained in 
no other way than by supposing them 
under a compulsion of the most co- 
gent kind. Not content with en- 
deavouring in the first instance to 
evade the subject, they persisted, in 
the face of repeated majorities against 
them, to throw a shield over the 
calumniator, and sought to screen 
him from. punishment even after 
his guilt had been deliberately re- 
corded by the House. Many of 
their party are little scrupulous in the 
political support which they give to 
Ministers. They have on other occa- 
sions followed them to no inconsider- 
able depth in the moral scale, but 
when urged thus to descend to the 


lowest abyss of debasement, there. 


they left them; and Ministers had the 
shame of straining every nerve fora 
disgraceful object, and of failing in 
the attempt. The tacit but pointed 
reflection thus cast on their conduct 
by the seceding members of their 
party, as well as the feeling thus un- 
equivocally expressed by a majority 
of Parliament towards the individual 
whose character was more directly 
involved, will not be lost on the coun- 
try, and seem to afford a better omen 
than we have for some time witnessed 
of returning independence and ho- 
nourable feeling. 

While we have made these charges 
against the Ministerial party, in re- 
ference to their conduct both before 
and since their accession to office, we 
must obserye that we refer to the 
past chiefly with the view of gathering 
a lesson for the future. We trust that 
all are now fully sensible of the im- 
portance of the subject, and of the 
danger of trifling longer with so for- 
midable an enemy. The means of 
checking the mischief are obvious, and 
if vigorously employed may yet be 
successful. 

In the first place, it must be held as 


a fixed and final point, that the British . 


Constitution is to receive no new dis- 
turbance, that its fundamental elements 
are to undergo no further change. 
That constitution, deprived as it is 
of some of its prescriptive authority, 
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must now be treated and acknow- 
ledged as unalterable. The hope of 
change must be excluded from the 
minds of those unhappy men, whom 
it has hitherto blinded to their true 
condition, and led on into misery and 
crime. All who desire the ascend- 
ency of property and intelligence, 
must combine in this sentiment, that 
no material interference is to be 
permitted with the institutions of the 
country ; that we are to make the best 
of them as they stand; and that it is 
only in the gentle and gradual im- 
provement of details that there is room 
for legislation ; consequently that all 
radical alteration of the balance of 
power or the rights of property is out 
of the question. 

In the next place, the Executive 
must be compelled, in all circum- 
stances and situations, to enforce obe- 
dience to the laws while they are un- 
repealed, and to testify their own 
respect for the authorities of the coun- 
try. There must be no favoured 
enclosures where pet agitators are 
fattened and rebels allowed to run 
wild. There must be no distinction 
between different sets of laws or differ- 
ent sets of legal rights, of which one 
is to be maintained and another left 
to be violated with impunity. In order 
to be enabled with justice and effect 
to repress one class of offenders, a 
similar measure must be dealt out to 
all. ‘The sacred majesty of the laws, 
as such, so long in comparative abey- 
ance, must be re-established, without 
distinction of persons or places, and 
habits of uniform and unquestioning 
obedience must be enforced on every 
one who lives under their protection. 

But it is not enough that the Mi- 
nisters of the country abstain from 
giving direct encouragement to insub- 
ordination. They must cease to hold 
fellowship with those who act othér- 
wise, or whose doctrines tend to 
foment the mischief. If they wish it 
to be supposed that they seriously dis- 
approve of popular encroachment, 
they must renounce the alliance which 
identifies their party either with those 
who violate the laws, or with the ad- 
vocates of revolutionary principles. 
They may make what distinctions 
they please in their own minds—they 
may employ what language seems 
most plausible on their lips, but the 
will never be believed in earnest ti 
they have shown their detestation 


of popular agitation by holding no 
communion and showing no favour 
for its promoters. Their coquetry 
with the enemies of the constitution 
will ever involve them, if not in guilt, 
at least in suspicion, and is sufficient 
to keep alive that which must now be 
extinguished, if this country is to be 
happy or prosperous, the hope of suc- 
cessful exertiuns in any quarter for 
attaining those ulterior objects that 
are so odious and alarming to every 
honest or reflecting mind. 

Finally, one remedy more must be 
applied to the disease of which we 
have been speaking—a remedy alike 
applicable to every disease and to’ 
every sufferer—we mean the increased 
dissemination of Christian instruction. 
We have more than once enlarged 
upon this subject; but its intrinsic 
importance, as well as its peculiar 
adaptation to the evil now under con- 
sideration, compel us to reiterate our 
exhortations. In this view, and in 
the arguments which we have already 
urged on other points, we are merely 
endeavouring to restore to their pristine 
honour and stability those two pillars 
of our national prosperity, which have 
for some time been obscured, if not 
undermined, by those to whom the 
charge of them has been unworthily 
intrusted.. Church and State, the 
observance of the laws and the diffu- 
sion of religion, are the sum and sub- 
stance of the British Constitution. 
Christian worship and instruction are 
as much the law of the land as justice 
or moral obligation. Impelled by 
motives which natural wisdom and 
revealed duty alike concur in en- 
forcing, our ancestors have adopted 
the inestimable principle, so well an- 
nounced by the first theological phi- 
losopher of our country, ‘ That pure 
and unstained religion ought to be 
the highest of all cares appertaining 
to public regiment ; as well in regard 
of that aid and protection, which they 
who faithfully serve God confess they 
receive at his merciful hands; as also’ 
for the force which religion hath to 
qualify all sorts of men, and to make 
them in public affairs the more ser- 
viceable ; governors, the apter to rule 
with conscience; inferiors, for con- 
science’ sake the willinger to obey.” 
This paramount care, however, is but 
imperfectly provided for, so long as 

‘the. means of religious: worship and 
the instruments of. religious instrue- 
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tion ate not so extended as to reach 
all classes of the community, and most 
of all that class, whose abject and 
suffering condition in this world, as 
well as the temptations to which they 
are thereby exposed, more peculiarly 
eall fer the consolations and restraints 
of religious principle. That the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the 
country is not commensurate with its 
necessities must be apparent to every 
rational observer ; and religion, hu- 
manity, and self-interest alike call for 
national interposition. Without that 
remedy, the increase of prosperity 
and population with which Provi- 
dence has blessed us, must become an 
evil instead of a good; and the poorer 
elasses, in particular, must be left to 
the uncorrected dominion of their 
own passions, and must either rise in 
judgment against their rulers, or be 
kept in reluctant subjection by force 
of arms. The universal dissemina- 
tion of religious instruction would 
indeed go far to realize those hopes 
of social improvement, which on 
any other foundation can never be 
looked for without presumption and 
danger. Here, indeed, is at once a 


royal and a popular road to wisdom 


and virtue, not long or tedious, not 
requiring painful education or com- 
plicated enquiry, not beset with either 
difficulties or uncertainties ; but sure 
and simple, accessible alike to the child 
‘and the man, the peasant and the 
prince, and which if attained will make 
the simplicity of the unlettered mecha- 
nic more than a match in goodness and 
wisdom for all the erudition of the ir- 
religious scholar. In the perfect fitness 
of the Christian dispensation for the 
wants and welfare of mankind, we see 
the strongest proofs of its divine origin, 
as well as its total contrast with the 
partial and: short-sighted theories of 
men. Bringing to each station and 
to-each individual a spirit capable 
of meeting every exigency, it leads 
to no errors or defects that can 
counteract its benefits. It leaves men 
free to consult calmly and cautiously 
as to every fair and desirable improve- 
ment in their political or in their pri- 
vate condition, but it discountenances 
change for the sake of change, or 
change for the sake of gratifying feel- 
‘ings of vanity or ambition. It teaches 
that government and subjection, as 
well as riches and poverty, are the or: 


-dinances of God, who has given to 


- Diseontents of the Working Classes. 


[April, 
different men different walks of life, 
which each should humbly or patiently 
pursue, and which in different ways 
tend equally to try the charaeter, and, 
if improved, to perfect the virtue of his 
creatures. Mofe especially it brings to 
the poor man the only support that 
can outweigh the sufferings of his lot, 
When we see, however, the feelings 
manifested, and the conduct pursued 
by so many of the poorer classes, we 
feel assured, that they are in too great 
a degree strangers to the influence of 
religious obligation. Yet Christianity 
was sent to all men, without distinc- 
tion of ranks or conditions; and it 
is impossible to doubt that its more 
extensive diffusion would go far to era- 
dicate the evils now in operation, It 
is cruel to the poor, that while the se- 
verest pressure of the laws is destined 
to fall upon them, they should not also 
be provided with that religion which 
the state provides to others, and which 
is so eminently fitted to ameliorate their 
lot and elevate their character. It is 
unjust, that while the state must re- 
quire of them a strict submission to 
their hard fortunes,_it should not ex- 
tend to them the means in its power of 
best qualifying them for obedience. It 
is almost impious that those whom 
accident alone may have thrown into 
indigence and misery, should be out- 
laws from the religion of their country, 
and left to endure all the evils of this 
present life without being taught to 
know or to prepare for that future 
existence to which it leads. But if we 
are deaf to the calls of humanity, justice, 


-and religion, self-interest points to the 


same line of conduct. Do we prefer that 
the millions of our fellow-subjects who 
are struggling to throw off the yoke of 
poverty, should be religious or irreligi- 
ous? Do we think that this makes no 
difference as to the probable means 
by which they will prosecute their 
ends ? Can it be doubted that religion 
is calculated to bring humility, patience, 
kindliness, sobriety, and obedience to 
the laws, and shall we have no better 
security if these results be effected, than 
if these masses of our fellow-creatures 
remain to any considerable extent in 
their present vices, the vietims of pride, 
discontent, cruelty, intemperance, and 
disaffection towards their governors? 
If we believe that these feelings at 
present exist, and render formidable 
the classes of society which are under 
their influence ; and if it cannot be 
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doubted that inereased religious in- 
struction would remove or mitigate 
these evils, every rational man con- 
cerned for his own welfare, must seek 
eagerly for the extension of the Ec- 
clesiastical establishment. ‘The con- 
stitution is mutilated so long as any 
portion of the community is beyond 
the reach of the National Church. 
The laws may and must be enforced 
in all quarters, against the ignorant 
as well as against the instructed, but 
they will never receive their due 
reverence till a religious spirit of 
obedience is diffused over the whole 
limits to which the laws themselves 
extend. 

We fear that in more ways than 
one the present Government will im- 
pede the accomplishment of those ob- 
jects which the peace of society de- 
mands. They will do as they have 
hitherto done; they will cling for 
the sake of place to the support of the 
revolutionary and lawless; they will 
blow hot and cold on alternate days; 
now breathing defiance against demo- 
cratic empiricism, and now hinting that 
their opposition to it is not so insuper- 
able as it appears to be. Thus a suc- 
cession of vague hopes and prospects 
will still be fostered; the establish- 
ment of political tranquillity will be 
postponed ; and outbreakings of vio- 
lence will be precipitated, which must 
be repressed and punished, with the 
concurrence of all good men, though 
some will be disposed to doubt whether 
at times the accusers and the accused 
might not without moral injustice 
change places. 

In drawing to a close our remarks on 
this important subject, we may express 
a hope that no expressions which we 
may have used will be considered as 
indicating uncharitable or unfriendly 
feelings for the humble orders of our 
fellow-countrymen. We yield to none 
in a most earnest desire for their wel- 
fare,and for every amelioration of their 
condition consistent with the preserva- 
tion of social security and order. But 
it is because we have this desire that we 
do not pursue that deceptive course 
which their flatterers and false friends 
have chosen, and that we wish their 
true position and prospects te -be 


clearly defined, in order that all may. 


see what way of improvement is open 
to them, and what is shut against their 
entrance. It is not in reproach but 
in pity that we speak of their errors 


* of their own. 


and defects ; neither are we insensible 
to the moral worth, the pure feeling 
and the intellectual energy by which 
many of them are distinguished, and 
which are the more creditable to 
them from the general disadvantages 
of their condition. But we eannet be 
silent when we see claims advanced on 
their behalf which are equally mis- 
chievous and groundless, and attempts 
made by them which can only lead to 
anarchy or to despotism, We eannot, 
without a remonstrance, suffer the 
subordination of society to be shaken 
to its base, and the eternal truths of 
nature to be treated as exploded 
sophisms, 


‘* For just experience tells in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those 
who toil.” 


And just experience, as well as plain 
reason, tells equally that those who 
toil can never be the same class 
with those who think, Education 
may do much to humanize and en- 
lighten all orders of society, and we 
anxiously wish to see it promoted on 
proper and practical principles.’ But 
it would be a libel upon all that is 
useful and venerable in learning, to 
suppose that, by any process what- 
ever, the mechanical classes generally 
can ever possess the same relative 
mental cultivation as even the least 
instructed of those in a higher station. 
It would be a contradiction to the 
whole laws of mind, and a discourage- 
ment to the social progress of our 
species, if it could be generally doubt- 
ed that wealth, exemption from manual 
labour, access to the stores with which 
the page of literature is filled, and 
intercourse with cultivated and intel- 
lectual companions, must infallibly 
confer a vast superiority on the aver- 
age condition of the higher classes 
as compared with the poor. It is 
the worst of sycophancy to per- 
suade them otherwise, or to fill their 
minds, as is often attempted, with 
scorn for the educational attainments 
of their superiors, or any lofty opinion 
In like manner, it is 
cruel, as well as false, to encourage 
the idea that they can ever, as a class, 
by any political or social revolution, 
cease to be poor, or gain exemption 
from daily labour. It is the truest 
friendship to teach them that such 
are not the means to better their 
condition, It is open to each of them, 
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as individuals, by the cultivation of 
any peculiar talent, or by exem- 
plary industry, frugality, and good 
conduct, to raise the station of them- 
selves or their children by those many 
avenues that the free institutions and 
unprejudiced feelings of this country 
have struck out in all directions ; and 
it is in the power of all, and we trust 
the progress of time will enable and 
constrain them still more to use that 
power, even without at all rising from 
the social place which they occupy, 
to find, in the daily discharge of duty, 
in the testimony of a good conscience, 
and in the consolations of religious 
bélief, a felicity denied to those among 
the rich, who do not add to their 
worldly wealth these unpurchaseable 
sources of enjoyment. By an oppo- 
site course, by impatience, insubordi- 
nation, and violence, the poorer 
classes will but increase their uneasi- 
ness without removing their misfor- 
tunes. They will but make the load 
more irritating, which might become 
lighter by being patiently. borne. 
They may incur much misery by as- 
suming a hostile position; but they can 
gain no good. They may alienate from 
them the upper classes—they may chill 
those sympathies, and check that bene- 
volence, which at present are employed 
to alleviate their lot, and relieve their 
most pressing exigencies ; but they 
may rest assured that they can never 
succeed in stirring up society from its 
depths, and rising to permanent as- 
cendency. Even by their seeming 
political friends, every manifestation of 
lawless disorder, on the part of the 
poor as a class, will ultimately be 
put down; and if one government 
hesitates in the task, the country 
will easily find another to accomplish 
it. The continuance, therefore, of il- 
legal combinations, and still more the 
commission of criminal outrage, will be 
as fruitless in its result as it is sinful in 
its character, and miserable in its ope- 
ration. 


Discontents of the Working Classes: ‘t 






One more remark will conclude what 
we have at present to say on these 
topics. We think that the evil with 
which we have been visited in this 
-shape will not be without some good 
use. The fearful glimpses we have 
had of the guilt and confusion thus 
threatening society, may remind many 
who had forgotten it that there is a 
danger on the popular side of the ba- 
lance at least as great as on the other, 
The admirable institutions and moral 
spirit of the country, so long successful 
in repressing popular violence, had pro. 
duced an unfortunate impression that 
its barriers were of no use, just because 
they had served their purpose. - It was 
beginning to be thought that the ascen- 
dency of numbers was no evil; that 
the populace would use power as mo- 
derately and responsibly as the better 
classes have done. The manifesta. 
tions we have had of: the. designs and 
dispositions of the mechanical classes 
and their leaders, have helped to dis- 
pel that delusion, and democracy, we 
think, is now somewhat at a discount. 
The true meaning of the cries for Re- 
form, and the true tendency of consti- 
tutional innovation, are better under- 
stood. Reason and authority, and the 
wisdom of former times, will resume 
some of the sway from which they 
have lately been dethroned ; and men 
will begin to believe that the bul- 
warks so long erected around the con- 
stitution have not been placed there 
without a cause. The horrors of the 
French Revolution were required in 
previous times to awaken many weak, 
but well-meaning Reformers, to a full 
sense of the dangers of popular eu- 


croachment ; and the lesser excesses of 


the cotton-spinners in our day may 
perhaps have an analogous effect. It 
will be happy for us all, if the plain 
hints we have already received shall 
serve this salutary end, without our 


needing the ruder shock of a general 


convulsion to rouse us from our 
lethargy. 
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We intended at the outset, that these 
papers should be as little of a contro- 
yersial character as possible. But a 
mature consideration of the state in 
which psychology, or the science of 
man stands throughont Europe gene- 
rally, and in this country in particu- 
lar, leads us to deviate considerably 
from our original plan. We find, too, 
that we cannot clear out a way for the 
introduction of our own doctrines, 
without displacing, or at least endea- 
vouring to displace, to a very great 
extent, the opinions usually held on 
the subject we are treating of. And, 
besides all this, we are sensible that, 


‘without having gone far enough, or 


completely made good our point, we 
have yet committed ourselves so far 
already in our previous strictures on 
the prevailing “doctrine of “ Mind,” 
that there is no drawing back for us 
now. Wemust either be prepared to 
corroborate and illustrate our argu- 
ment by many additional explanatory 
statements, or to incur the stigma of 
leaving it very incomplete, and, as 
many may think, very inconclusive. 
In order, therefore, to escape the 
latter of these alternatives, we will do 
our best to embrace and comply with 
the former of them. Such being 
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no one will dispute. 
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Cuar. I, 
our reasons, we now nail our colours 
to the mast, and prepare ourselves 
for a good deal of polemical discus- 
sion on the subject of “ the human 
mind.” And the first point to be 
determined is: what is the exact 
question at issue ? 

That man is a creature who displays 
many manifestations of reason, adapt- 
ing means to the prodiction of ends 
in a vast variety of ways—that he is 
also susceptible of a great diversity of 
sensations, emotions, passions, &c., 
which, in one form or another, keep 
appearing, disappearing, and reap- 
pearing within him, with few inter- 
missions, during his transit from the 
cradle to the grave—is a fact which 
This, then, is 
admitted equally by the ordinary me- 
taphysician and by us. Further, the 
metaphysician postulates, orlaysdown, 
“‘ mind,” and not “ body,” as the sub- 
stance in which these phenomena in- 
here; and this may readily enough be 
admitted tohim. <«* Mind,” no doubt, 
is merely an hypothesis, and violates 
one of the fundamental axioms of 
science—that, namely, which has been 
called the principle of philosophical 
parsimony: Lntia non sunt multipli- 
canda preter necessitatem.* The ne- 





* That is—entities are not to be multiplied without necessity ; or, in other words, un- 
less it should. appear that the phenomena observed cannot possibly inhere in any already 
admitted entity. Dugald Stewart’s reasoning on this subject is curious, not because the 
argument, or that which it regards, is of the smallest interest or importance in itself, 
but as exhibiting the grossest misconception of the question that ever was palmed off 
upon an unwary reader. ‘* Matter” must be owned to be the first in the field. We are 
conversant and intimate with it long before we know any thing about ‘‘ mind.” When 
the immaterialist or mentalist, then, comes forward, it is his business either to displace 
matter entirely, substituting ‘‘ mind” in the place of it; or else to rear up alongside of 
it, this, the antagonist entity for which he contends. If he attempts the former, he 


involves himself in a mere play of words. 


If he maintains that all the material phe- 


nomena are in fact menial phenomena, he does nothing but quibble. The author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm has grievously mistaken the potency of this position. 
[See The physical (!) theory of another life, p. 14.] It is plain, we say, that in this 
case the immaterialist resolves himself into a mere innovator upon the ordinary lan- 
guage of men. He merely gives the name of “ mental” to that which other people 
have ‘chosen to call ‘* material.” The ¢hing remains precisely what it was. If, on the 
other hand, he embraces the latter of the alternatives offered to him, and, without sup- 
planting matter, maintains ‘‘ mind” to be co-ordinate with it—then he is bound to show 
@ necessity for his ‘* multiplication of entities.” He is bound to prove that the pheno- 
mena with which he is dealing, are incompatible with, or cannot possibly inhere in the 
entity already in the field. But how is such a proof possible or even conceivable? Let 
us see what the immaterialist makes of it. It is his object to prove by reasoning, that 
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cessity in this case has certainly never ceivable importance. Like Dugald 
been made manifest. Neverthelessthe Stewart, we reject the question as to 
hypothesis may be admitted, inas- the entity in which the admitted phe. 
much as neither the admission nor the nomena inhere, as altogether unphilo- 
rejection of it is of the smallest con- sophieal; but he and we reject it upon 





a certain series of phenomena cannot inhere in a certain admitted substance ‘ matter,” 
and must, therefore, be referred to a different substance ‘‘ mind.” Now all reasoning 
is either @ priori or a posteriori. Ifhe reasons in the former of these ways; he forms 
a priori such a conception of mattcy that it would involve a contradiction to suppose 
that the phenomena occasioning the dispute should inhere in it—he first of all fixes for 
himself a notion of matter, as of something with which certain phenomena are incom. 
‘patible—something in which they cannot inhere——and then from this conception he 
“deduces the inference that these phenomena are incompatible with matter, or cannot 
inhere in it—a petitio principii almost too glaring to require notice.—Or does he reason 
upon this question @ posteriori? In this case he professes to found upon no a priori 
conception of matter, but to be guided entirely by experience. But experience can 
only inform us what phenomena do or do not inhere in any particular substance ; and can 
tell us nothing about their abstract compatibility or incompatibility with it. We may 
afterwards infer such compatibility or incompatibility if we please, but we must first of all 
know what the fact is—or else we may be abstractly arguing a point one way while the faets 
go to establish it in the opposite way. In reasoning, therefore, from experience, the 
question is not, caz certain phenomena iuhere in a particular substance, or can they not? 
but we must first of all ask and determine this; do they inhere in it, or do they not? 
And this, then, now comes to be the question with which the immaterialist, reasoning a 
posteriori, has to busy himself, Is the negative side of this question to be admitted to him 
without proof? Are we to permit him to take for granted, that these phenomena do 
not inhere in matter ?—Most assuredly not. He must prove this to be the case, or else 
he accomplishes nothing—and yet how is it possible for him to prove it? He can only 
prove it by showing the phenomena to be incompatible with matter—for if he once 
admits the phenomena to be compatible with matter, then his postulatwm of mind is at 
once disqualified from being advanced. He has given up the attempt to make manifest 
that necessity for ‘* mind,” which it was incumbent upon him to show. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to the very life of his argument that he should 
stickle for the incompatibility of these phenomena with matter. To prove that these 
phenomena do not inhere in matter, he must show that they cannot inhere in it. This 

‘is the only line of argument which is open to him. But then how is he to make good 
this latter point? We have already seen the inevitable and powerless perplexity in 
_which he lands himself in attempting it. He must, as before, adopt one of two courses. 
He must either recur to his old a@ priori trick of framing for himself, first ef all, such a 
conception of matter, that it would be contradictory to suppose the phenomena capable 
of inhering in it, and then of deducing their incompatibility ar contradictoriness from this 
coneeption—a mode of proof which certainly shows that the phenomena cannot inhere 
in his conception of matter, but which by no means proves that they cannot: inhere in 
matter itself. Or he may follow, as before, an a posteriori course. But here, too, we 
have already shown that such a procedure is impossible, without his taking for granted 
the very point in dispute. We have already shown that, in adhering to experience, 
the immaterialist must first of all go and ascertain the fact respecting these phenomena 
do they inhere in matter, or do they not—before he is entitled to predicate that they 
caunot inhere in it, lest while he is steering his argument in one direction, the fact 
should be giving him the lie in another. We sum up our statement thus: He wishes 
to prove that certain phenomena cannot inhere in matter. In praving this he is 
brought to postulate the fact that these phenomena do aot inhere in matter; and 
then, when pressed for proof of this.latter fact, he can only make it good by reassert- 
ing that they canzot inhere in matter, in support of which he is again forced to 
* recur to his old statement that they do not inhere in matter,—-an instance of cireu- 
lar reasoning of the most perfect kind imaginable. Thus the immaterialist has not 
given us, and cannot possibly give us any argument at all upon the subject. He has 
not given us the proof which the ‘‘ necessity” of the case called for, and which, in 
- admitting the principle of parsimony, he pledged himself to give as the only ground 
upon which his postulation of a new substance could be justified. He has, after all, 
merely supplied us with the statement that certain phenomena do not imhere in mat- 
ter, which is quite sufficiently met on the part of the materialist, by the counter 
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. very different grounds. Hoe, indeea, 


rejected it because he did not consider 
it at all a true psychological question ; 
and we do the same. But further than 
this, we now give, what he never gave 
or dreamt of giving, the reason why 
it cannot be viewed as a psychologi- 
cal question; which reason is this, 
that the very phenomena themselves, 
inherent, or supposed to be inherent, 
in this entity, do not, properly speak- 
ing, or otherwise than in the most in- 
direct manner possible, constitute any 
part of the facts of psychology, and 
therefore any discussion connected 
with them, or with the subject in which 
they may inhere, is a discussion extra- 
neous and irrelevant to the real and 
proper science. Further, he rejected 
the question as one which was above 
the powers of man: we scout it as one 
which is immeasurably beneath them, 
He refused to acknowledge it because 


weakly incompetent to it; we scorn 
it, because, knowing what the true 
business and aim of psychology is, we 
consider i¢ miserably incompetent to 
them. In short, we pass it by with 
the most supreme indifference Let 
the metaphysician, then, retain “ the 
human mind” if he will, and let him 
make the most of it. Let him regard 
it as the general complement of all the 
phenomena alluded to. Let him con- 
sider it their subject of inherence if he 
pleases, and he will find that there is 
no danger of our quarrelling with him 
about that. We will even grant it to 
be a convenient generic term expresss 
ing the sum-total of the sensations, 
passions, intellectual states, &c. by 
which the human being is visited. 
But the metaphysician does not sto 

here. He will not be satisfied wi 
this admission. He goes much fur- 


ther, and demands a much greater. 


he considered the human faculties concession. 


By “mind” he does not 





statement that these phenomena do inhere in matter. In struggling to supply us with 
more than this, his reason is strangled in the trammels of an inexorable petitio principit, 
from which it cannot shake itself loose: while the materialist looks on perfectly quies+ 
cent. All this, however, Mr Stewart totally misconceives. He speaks as if the mate- 
tialist (of course we mean such as understand and represent the argument rightly) took, 
or were called upon to take an active part in this discussion. He imagines that the onus 
probandi, the task of proving the phenomena to inhere in matter, and of disproving 
mind,” lay upon his shoulders. He talks of the ‘‘ scheme of materialism” (Elements, 
p. 4), as ifthe scheme of materialism, supposing that there is one, did not exist, merely 
because the scheme of immaterialism cannot, as we have seen, bring itself into exist- 
ence. If the immaterialist cannot (as we have proved he cannot, logically) set. up the 
entity of mind as a habitation for certain houseless phenomena, will he not permit the 
materjalist charitably to give them shelter in the existing entity of matter?’ Surely 
this is a stretch of philosophical intolerance, on the part of the immaterialist, not to be 
endured. He cannot house these phenomena himself, nor will he permit others to 
house them. Before concluding this note, which has already run too far, we may point 
out to the logical student another instance of Mr Stewart’s vicious logic contained in 
the paragraph referred to, We will be short. ‘‘ Mind and matter,” says he, ‘‘ con- 
sidered as objects of human study, are essentially different,”—that is, are different in 
their essence. Now turn to the last line of this paragraph, and read—‘‘ We are totally 
ignorant of the essence of either.” That.is to say, being totally ignorant of the essence 
of two things, we are yet authorized in saying that these two things are essentially dif- 
ferent, or different in their essence. Now, difference being in the opinion of most 
people the condition of knowledge, or, in other words, our knowledge of a thing being 
based upon the difference observed between it and other things, and our ignorance of 
‘a thing being generally the consequence of its real or apparent identity with other 
things, it appears to us that our ignorance of the essence of these two things (if it did 
not altogether disqualify us from speaking) should rather have induced us to say that 
they were essentially the same ; or, at any rate, could never justify us in predicating 
their essential pir¥rneNcr, as Mr Stewart has done. If we know nothing at all about 
their essence, how can we either affirm or deny any thing with respect to that essence ? 
From all that we have here said, it will not be inferred by any rational thinker that 
we are a materialist, and just as little that we are an immaterialist. In point of fact we 
are neither ; and if the reader does not understand how this ean be, we can, only ex- 
plain it by repeating that-we regard the whole question in itself as silly and frivolous 
in the extreme, and only worthy of notice as marking certain gqurigus windings of 
thought in the history of logic. 
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mean merely to express the aggregate 
of the “ states;” that is, of the sensa- 
tions, feelings, &c. which the human 
being may or may not be conscious of; 
but, somehow or other, he blends and 
intertwines consciousness (or the no- 
tion of self,—self-reference) with these 
states,” and considers this fact as 
their necessary, essential, invariable, 
or inextricable accompaniment. He 
thus vests in mind, besides its own 
states, passions, sensations, &c., the 
fact of the consciousness of these, and 
the being to whom that consciousness 
belongs ; thus constituting “ mind” 
into the man, and making the one of 
these terms convertible with the other. 

Now here it is that we beg leave to 
enter our protest. We object most 
strongly to this doctrine as one which 
introduces into psychology a * confu- 
sion worse confounded ;”’ as one which, 
if allowed to prevail, must end in ob- 
literating every thing like science, 
morality, and even man himself, as far 
as his true and peculiar character is 
. eoncerned—substituting in place of 
him a machine, an automaton, of which 
the law of causality composes and re- 
gulates the puppet-strings. 

This, then, is the precise point at 
issue between us:— The metaphysician 
wishes to make ‘‘mind’’ constitute 
and monopolize the whole man—we 
refuse to admit that “mind” constitutes 
any part of the true and real man 
whatsoever. The metapbysician con- 
founds the consciousness of a “state 
of mind,” and the being to whom this 
consciousness belongs, with the “ state 
of mind” itself. Our great object is 
to keep these two distinctly and vivid- 
ly asunder. This distinction is one 
which, as shall soon be shown, is con- 
stantly made both by common sense 
and by common language—a consi- 
deration which throws the presump- 
tion of truth strongly in our favour. 
It is one which appears to us to con- 
stitute the great leading principle upon 
which the whole of psychology hinges 
—one without the strict observance of 
which any science of ourselves is alto- 
gether impossible or null. 

We are still, then, quite willing to 
vest in “mind” all the “states” of 
mind. But the fact of the conscious- 
ness of these states—the notion of 
himself as the person to whom this 
consciousness belongs, we insist in 
vesting in the man, or in that being 
who calls himself I;" and in this 


little word expresses compendior 
all the facts which really and 


belong to him. The question in dis. 


pute, and which has to be decided be. 
tween the metaphysician and ourselves, 
may be thus worded :—He wishes to 
give every thing unto “ mind,” while 
we wish to give unto mind the things 
which are mind’s, and unto man the 
things which are man’s. If we can 
succeed in making good our point, 
psychology will be considerably light. 
ened—lightened of a useless and un. 
marketable cargo which has kept her 
almost lockfast for many generations, 
and which she ought never to have 
taken on board; for our very first act 
will be to fling “mind” with all its 
lumber overboard, and busying our. 
selves exclusively with the man and 
his facts, we shall see whether the 
science will not float then. But ‘our 
first problem is to vindicate and make 
good the distinction we have pointed 
out. 

Before going further, let us make 
use of an illustration, which will, per- 
haps, be of some preliminary assist- 
ance in rendering our meaning, toge- 
ther with the point at issue, still more 
distinct and manifest to the reader. 
The mountains, let us say, which the 
eye beholds are the objects of its 
vision. In the same way the pas- 
sions, sensations, * states of mind,” 
&e. which the man is, or may be, con- 
scious of, are the objects of his cons 
sciousness, of his conscious self. But 
no one ever supposes that the fact 
of vision is the same as the objects of 


vision. The former appertains to the 
eye; the latter constitute the moun- 


tains seen. The objects of vision may 


exist and do exist without the fact of - 


vision, and do not create or enforce 
this fact as their necessary and inva- 
riable accompaniment. To make no 
discrimination between these two 
things would be confessedly in the 
highest degree absurd. It is just the 
same with regard to the faet of con- 
sciousness and the objects of couscious- 
ness. ‘The fact of consciousness be- 
longs to the man himself, to that being 
which calls itself “J,” and this, truly 
speaking, is all that belongs to him. 
The olyects of consciousness, namely, 
man’s passions, sensations, &c., are 
not, properly speaking, his at all. 
The fact and notion of self do not ne- 
cessarily or always accompany them. 
They may be referred to * mind,” or 
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to what you please. They are indeed 
within the man’s control, and it is his 
duty to control them. But this is not 
because they are himself, but only 
because they are not himself; because 
they are obscurations of himself. You 
may call them the false man if you 
choose; but if they were the ¢rve man 
where would be the truthfulness of 
that mighty truth which says that the 
man waxes just in proportion as he 
makes his passions and his sensual 
feelings wane? How-could this be 
the case if the man himself were iden- 
tical with his passions and his desires? 
Can a creature live and thrive by sus- 
pending its own animation? Is it con- 
ceivable that a being should increase 
and strengthen in proportion as itis wea- 
kened and diminished? ‘To return to 
our illustration: the point of it is this— 
the objects of consciousness, namely, the 
passions, emotions, &c.,and Reason it- 
self, might perfectly well exist (and in 
animals do exist) without any one 
being, conscious of them, or combining 
with them the notion of self, just as 
the objects of vision exist without any 
eye perceiving them: and the fact of 
consciousness, or the fact that a being 


is conscious of these states, is just as 
distinct from the states themselves as 
the fact that the eye does behold 
mountains is distinct from the moun- 


tains which it beholds. These two 
things, then, the fact and the object, 
are in both cases distinctly separate. 
In the case of the eye and its objects 
they are never confounded; but in 
the case of consciousness and its ob- 
jects we venture to affirm that the me- 
taphysician has invariably confound- 
edthem. Our great primary aim is 
to remedy this confusion ; to establish 
the fact of consciousness (and the 
being to whom it belongs) as some- 
thing quite aloof from, and transcend- 
ing, the objects of consciousness, 
namely, mind and all its states, and 
then to confine our science entirely to 
the elucidation of this fact, which will 
be found to be pregnant with many 
other facts, and with many mighty 
results,—neglecting the objects of it as 
of little importance or of none. 

There is one ground, however, still 
left open to the metaphysician, which 
he may consider his impregnable 
Stronghold or inner fortress, ‘and 
which, if he can maintain it, will cer- 
tainly enable him to set our stric- 
tures at defiance, and successfully to 
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defend his tenets against all our objec. 
tions. We are quite willing that he 
should intrench himself in this strong 
citadel, and, with his permission, we 
will place him fairly within it with 
our own hands—to stand or to fall. 
The metaphysician, fully admitting 
the distinction we have been insisting 
on, may say, “ but this discrimination 
is itself a mere analysis of mind. The 
‘state’ of which the being is conscious 
is mind; and the fact of conscious- 
ness, with the being to whom it 
belongs, is also mind. In a word, 
both terms or factors of the analysis 
are ming. Mind inastate of dualism 
perhaps ; éwo minds, if you choose to 
call them so; but still susceptible of 
synthesis, still capable of having the 
one of them added to the other of 
them; and hence, though two, still 
capable of being united, and of being 
viewed in the amalgamation of one. 
Therefore,” continues he, “ mind, 
view it as you please, analyze it, or 
make what discriminations within it 
you like, is still rightly to be regard- 
ed as constituting the real and com. 
plete man, and as monopolizing the 
whole of that which is truly he.” 

If this argument be valid, we must 
own ourselves completely foiled, and 
the fight isdone. For if it be true 
that the distinction we are contending 
for be merely a dead analytical dis- 
crimination, and not a real and won- 
der-working antithesis, a vital anta- 
gonism in human nature which, prac- 
tically operating, brings about all the 
good and evil of man and of society ; 
and which, working ceaselessly 
throughout all time, as well as in the 
individual breast, increases in energy 
the longer it maintains itself, marking 
distinctly the progress of the species, 
and advancing it on and on from that 
which it once was to that which it now 
is, and to that which it shall yet be— 
if it be not, we say, a distinction of 
this kind, but merely an inoperative 
“analysis of mind,” then we give it 
up as virtually void, as altogether in- 
significant, and unworthy of a further 
thought. 

But our whole system proceeds 
upon the reality and vitality of this 
distinction. It founds itself not upon 
any principle arising out of an analy- 
sis of mind ; not upon any distinction 
made within mind; but upon a real 
antithesis to be established between 
what belongs, or may be admitted to 
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belong to mind, and what does not 
and cannot belong to it; and there- 
fore we will not yield up this distinc. 
tion by owning it to be analytical 
at all. We allow the metaphysician 
to take all man’s passions, sensations, 
emotions, states, or whatever else he 
may choose to call them, and refer 
them to “ mind,” making this the-ob- 
ject of his research. But when he 
attempts to lay hands on the fact of 
consciousness, and to make * mind ” 
usurp this fact together with the being 
to whom this fact belongs, we exclaim, 
“Hold. Hitherto shalt thou come 
and no farther; here shall thy weak 
hypothesis be staid.” If he resists, 
the question must be put to the proof. 
Can the fact of consciousness, toge- 
ther with the man himself, be con- 
éeived of as vested in the object called 
“ mind,” as well as the sensations, 
passions, &c. which have been admit- 
ted to be vested therein? or must not 
this fact and the man himself be held 
transcendent to this object, and inea- 
pable of being objectified, or conceiv- 
ed of as an object at all? Unless we 
can make out this latter point, we 
shall fail in realizing, in its truth and 
purity, the only fact with which, in 
our opinion, as we have already said, 
scp ought to busy itself, name- 
y; the fact of consciousness. 

We have now, then, brought the 
question to its narrowest possible 
point. Can the fact of consciousness, 
together with our conscious selves, be 
conceived of as vested in the object 
called “ the human mind?’ It was 
to prove the negative side of this ques- 
tion, and thereby to support a conelu- 
sion which forms the very life and 
‘keystone of our system, that the argu- 
ment contained in a former part of 
this discussion was intended ; and the 
reader may,-perhaps, be now placed 
in a situation which will enable him 
to perceive its drift more clearly. We 
will recapitulate it very shortly, and 
in somewhat different words from those 
formerly used. 

An object is that which is either 
really or ideally different from our- 
selves ; or in other words, is either 
different in itself, or is conceived of as 
different by us. Suppose, now, that 
the metaphysician makes use of the 
expression of common sense and ordi- 
nafy language, “ my mind.” He here 
¢ertainly appears, at first sight, to lay 
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down a real discrimination between hime 
self and his mind, Whatever he may 
intend to say, he por says that there 
are two of them, namely, his mind and 
himself, the I” (call it the er~* pos. 
sessing it. In this case, “ mii. may 
contain what it likes, but the conscious. 
ness of what it contains, certainly re. 
mains with the ego. In this case mind 
is really destitute of consciousness, 
Does the metaphysician disclaim this 
view of the matter? Does he say that 
mind is really himself, and is only 
ideally an object to him? Then we 
answer, that in this case mind is ide. 
ally divested of consciousness, and if 
the metaphysician thinks otherwise, he 
imposes upon himself. For how can 
he make it contain consciousness with. 
out first of all ideally replacing within 
it himself, the ego which he had ide. 
ally severed from it. But if he does 
make this re-investment, mind (his 
object) at once vanishes from the 
scene; for none of u& can attribute 
consciousness directly to another ; we 
ean only attribute it directly to another 
by becoming it, and if we become it, 
it eeases to be another; it becomes 
we; that is to say, nothing but the ego 
is left ; and we have no object either 
ideally or really before us. The di: 
lemma to whieh the philosophers of 
mind are reduced is this: unless they 
attribute consciousness to mind, they 
leave out of view the most important 
and characteristic phenomenon of man: 
and if they attribute consciousness to 
mind, they annihilate the olject of their 
research, in so far.as the whole extent 
of this fact is concerned. 

So much in the shape of mere ab- 
straet reasoning upon this question. 
It appears to us that our point is nowin 
a fair way of being completely made 
out. We think that as far as mere 
reasoning can do it, we have succeed- 
ed in extrieating the fact of conscious- 
ness from the oppressive and obseu- 
ring envelopement of © the human 
mind.” But our views, their correct- 
ness, and their application, still require 
to be brought out and enforced by 
many explanations and observations of 
fact. ‘We now, then, descend to va- 
rious statements, illustrations, and 
practical considerations which will pro- 
bably be still more plain and econvin- 
cing than any thing we have yet said. 
These, however, we reserve for the 
following chapter. 
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One of the fundamental and sound. 
est cations of philosophy is this: never 
violently to subvert, but to follow 
gently through all its windings any 
fact submitted to us by common sense, 
and never harshly to obliterate the 
language in which any such faet is 
expressed, of precipitately to substi- 
tute in place of it another expression, 
drawn, probably, from some mush- 
room theory; and more consonant, as 
we may think, with truth, beéeause ap- 
parently of a more cultivated cast. 
The prestinption is, that the first 
expressions are right, and truly denote 
the fact, and that the secondary lan- 
guage, if much opposed to these, is the 
offspring of a philosophy erroneously 
reflective. In short, if we neglect the 
canon pointed out, the risk of our 
missing the real facts, and running into 
false speculation, is extreme. For 
common sensé, being instinetive or 
nearly so, rarely errs; and its expres- 
sions not being matured by reflection, 
generally contain within them, though 
under very obsetre forms, much of the 
deep truth and wisdom of revelations. 
What though its facts and its language 
may often be to us, like the mirage to 
travellers in the desert, for a time an 
elusive and disappointing thing! Still 
let us persevere in the pursuit. The 
iatural mirage is often the most be- 
nign provision which Heaven; in its 
mercy, could call up before the eyes 
ofthe wanderers through barren wastes. 
Ceaselessly holding out to them the 
promise of blessed gratification, it thus 
attracts onwards and onwards, till, at 
length, they really reach the true and 
water-flowing oasis, those steps whieh, 
but for this timely and continual at- 
traction, would havé sunk down and 
perished in despair amid the unmea- 
surable sands. And spread ever the 
surface of common life, there is a moral 
mirage analogous to this, and equally 
attractive to the philosopher thirsting 
after truth. In pursuing it we may 
be often disappointed and at fault, but 
let us follow it in faithful hope, and it 
will lead us on and on unto the true 
and living waters at last. If we ac- 
cept in a sineere and faithful spirit, 
the facts and expressions of common 
sense, and refrain from tampering un- 
sa with their simplicity, we shall 
perhaps find, like those fortunate ones 


of old who; opening hospitable doors 
to poor wearied wayfarers, unwittingly 
entertained angels, that we are harbour- 
ing the divinest truths of philosophy in 
the guise of these homely symbols. 

It is comparatively an easy task to 
exelude such facts and such expres: 
sions from our consideration, and 
then within closed doors to arrive at 
conclusions at variance with common 
sense. But this is not the true busi- 
ness of philosophy. True philosophy, 
meditating a far higher aim, and a 
fat more difficult task than this, throws 
wide her portals to the entrance of all 
comers,-—come disguised and unpro+ 
mising as they may. In other words, 
she accepts, as given, the great and 
indestructible convictions of our race, 
and the language in which these are 
expressed: and in place of denying 
or obliterating them, she endeavours 
rationally to explain and justify them; 
recovering by reflection steps taken 
in the spontaneous strength of nature 
by powers little more than instinetive, 
and seeing in clear light the operation 
of principles, which, in their primary 
acts, work in almost total darkness. 

Common serise, then, is the pre- 
blem of philosophy, and is plainly not 
to be solved by being set aside—but 
just as little is it to be selved by be- 
ing taken fer granted, or in other 
words; by being allowed to remain in 
the primary forms in which it is pre- 
sented to our notice. A problem 
and its solution are evidently not one 
and the same thing ; and hence, com- 
mon sense; the problem of philosophy, 
is by no means identical, in the first 
instance at least, with the solution 
which philosophy has to supply: (a 
consideration whieh those would. do 
well to remember who talk of the 
‘* philosophy of common sense,” thts 
confounding together the problem 
and the solution.) It is only after 
the solution has been effected, that 
they can be looked tpon as identical 
with each other. How then is this 
solution to be realized? How is the 
conversion of common sense into 
philosophy to be brought about? We 
answer, by aecepting completely. and 
faithfully the facts and expressions of 
common sense as ‘given in their pri- 
mitive obscurity, and then by constru- 


-ing them without violence, without 
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addition, and without diminution into 
clearer and more intelligible forms. 

In observance and exemplification, 
then, of this rule, let us now take up 
an expression frequently made use of 
by common sense, and which, in the 
preceding chapter, we had occasion to 
bring forward—that expression, to wit, 
constantly in the mouth of every one, 
‘my mind,” or let it be “‘ my emo- 
tion,” “‘ my sensation,” or any similar 
mode of speech ; and let us ask what 
does a man, thus talking the ordinary 
language of common life, precisely 
mean when he employs these expres- 
sions ? The metaphysician will tell us 
that he does not mean what he says. 
We affirm that he does mean what he 
says. The metaphysician will tell us 
that he does not really make, or intend 
to make any discrimination or sunder- 
ing between /imse/f and his “ mind ;” 
or we should rather say his “ state of 
mind.” We affirm that he both in- 
tends to make such a separation, and 
does make it. The metaphysician 
declares that by the expression “ my 
emotion” the man merely means that 
thereis one ofthem; namely “emotion,” 
that this is himself (the being he calls 
+*T”), and contains and expresses every 
fact which this latter word denotes : 
and in making this averment the me- 
taphysician roughly subverts and ob- 
literates the language of the man. 
We, however, reverencing the canon 
we have just laid down, refrain from 
doing this gross violence to his ex- 
pressions, because, if we were guilty 
of it, we should consider ourselves 
upon the point of falling into great 
errors, and of confounding a most 
essential distinction which has not 
escaped the primitive and almost in- 
stinctive good sense of all mankind 
—the genus metaphysicorum except- 
ed. This tribe will not admit that in 
using the expression, for instance, 
**my sensations,” the man regards 
himself as standing aloof from his 
sensations: or at any rate they hold 
that such a view on the part of the 
man is an erroneous one. They will 
not allow that the man himself and 
the fact of consciousness stand on the 
outside of the sphere of the ‘‘ states of 
mind” experienced: but they fetter 
him down within the circle of these 
states, and make him and conscious- 
ness identical with them. 

In opposition to this, the ordinary 
psychological doctrine, we, for our 
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part, prefer to adhere to the lan 
of common sense ; believing that thts 
represents the facts faithfully and 
truly, while the formulas of metaphy- 
sics misrepresent them grievously, 
We affirm that the natural man, in 
using the words “ my mind,” ex. 
presses and intends to express what 
is, and what he feels to be the fact 
namely, that his conscious self, that 
which he ealls “ 1” (ego), is not to 
be confounded, and cannot be con. 
founded with his “ mind,” or the 
“‘ states of mind,” which are its ob- 
jects. Let us observe, he merely 
views *¢ mind,” and uses this word, as a 
term expressing the aggregate or ge. 
neral assemblage of these states, and 
connects with it no hypothesis re. 
specting its substance. On the other 
hand, to the ego he never thinks of 
applying the epithet “ my.” And 
why not? Simply because it és he; 
and if mind also was he, he never would 
dream of applying the word “ my” 
to it either. ‘The eyo is he—not some- 
thing which he possesses. He therefore 
never attempts to olyectify it, because 
it will not admit of this. But he can 
talk rightly and intelligibly of * my 
sensations ;” that is to say, he can 
tell us that this ego is visited by va- 
rious sensations, because he feels that 
the eyo—that is, himself—is different 
from these sensations. At any rate, he 
never, of his own aecord, confounds 
himself and his sensations or states of 
mind together. He never, in his natu- 
ral state, uses the word “mind” as con- 
vertible with the word “1;” and if 
he did so, he would not be intelligible 
to his species. They would never 
know that he meant himself; and 
simply for this reason, that the faet 
of self-reference or consciousness is 
not contained or expressed in the 
word “ mind,’’ and cannot, indeed, be 
denoted by any word in the third 
person. It has been reserved for the 
“ metaphysics of mind" to introduce. 
into thought and language a confu- 
sion which man’s natural understand- 
ing has always steered clear of. 

We have found, then, that this dis- 
tinction between the man_ himself 
(that called ego) and the states of 
mind which he is conscious of, ob- 
tains in the language of common 
sense, and we do not feel ourselves 
eutitled to subvert or to neglect it. 
But to leave it precisely as we found 
it, would be to turn it to no account. 
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whatsoever, and would allow the me- 
taphysician still to triumph in our 
failure to accomplish what we have 
declared to be the true end and busi- 
ness of philosophy. The distinction 
is espoused by common sense, and is 
thrown out on the very surface of or- 
dinary language: therefore the pre- 
sumption that it is correct is in its fa- 
vour ; but it still remains to be philo- 
sophically vindicated, and made good. 
Let us, then, accept it faithfully as 
given; and gently construing it into 
a clearer form, let us see whether 
every fact connected with it under its 
philosophic aspect will not prove it to 
be the most important and valid of all 
possible discriminations. 

To mark this distinction, this con- 
viction and expression of common sense, 
by a philosophical formula, let us sup- 
pose a line terminating in two oppo- 
site poles. In the one of these we 
will vest mind,” that is, the whole 
assemblage of the various states or 
changes experienced ; all the feelings, 
passions, sensations, &c. of man, and 
in the other of them we will vest the 
fact of consciousness, and the man him- 
self calling himself I.” Now, we ad- 
mit, in the first instance, that these two 
poles are mere postulates, and that 
our postulation of them can only be 
justified and made good that they are 
mutually repulsive :—by the fact that 
there is a reciprocal antithesis or an- 
tagonism between them, and between 
all that each of them contains: or, in 
other words, we must be borne out by 
the fact, that an increase of intensity 
at the one pole is always compensated 
by a corresponding decrease of inten- 
sity at the other pole—and vice versa. 
For if, on the contrary, it should 
appear that these two poles agree and 
act so harmoniously togcther, that the 
vividness experienced at the one pole 
(say that in which sensation, &c. reside) 
is answered by a proportional vividness 
at the opposite pole of consciousness— 
and that a depression at this latter 
pole again takes place in accordance 
with a diminished intensity at the 
former pole: in short, if it should ap- 
pear that these two poles, instead of 
mutually extinguishing, mutually 
strengthen each other’s light—then 
we must own that the antithesis we are 
endeavouring to establish is ‘virtually 
void and erroneous : that sensation and 
consciousness are really identical, and 
that the two poles are in fact not fro, 
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but only one. In a word, we will own 
that the distinction we have been all 
along fighting for does not exist, and 
that the ordinary doctrine of pyscho- 
logy upon this head is faultless, and 
beyond dispute. 

This point, however, is not to be 
settled by speculation, or by abstract 
reasoning. What says the fact? The 
fact is notorious to every one except 
metaphysicians, who have seldom paid 
much attention to this or any other 
fact, that the degree of our conscious- 
ness or self-reference always exists 
in an inverse ratio to the degree of 
intensity of any of our sensations, 
passions, emotions, &c.; and that 
consciousness is never so effectually 
depressed—or, perhaps, we may say, 
never so totally obliterated within us, 
as when we are highly transported by 
the vividness of any sensation, or ab- 
sorbed in the violence of any passion, 
While, on the other hand, returning 
consciousness, or increasing self-refer- 
ence, has always the effect of deaden- 
ing the sensation and suspending the 
passion, until at length, when it reaches 
its ultimatum, the sensation or passion 
becomes totally extinct. This is de- 
cidedly the fact, and there is no deny- 
ing it. Look at a human being im- 
mersed in the swinish gratifications of 
sense. See here how completely the 
man is lost in the animal. Swal- 
lowed up in the pleasurable sensations 
of his palate, he is oblivious of every 
thing else, and consciousness sinks into 
abeyance fora time. The sensation 
at the one pole monopolizes him, and 
therefore the consciousness at the other 
pole does not come into play. He 
does not think of himself—he does not 
combine the notion of himself with the 
sensation, the enjoyment of which is 
enslaving him. Again, look at an- 
other man shaken by wrath, as a tree 
is shaken by the wind. Here, too, the 
passion reigns paramount, and every 
thing else is forgotten. Conscious- 
ness is extinguished ; and hence the 
expression of the poet—JIra brevis 
Surar est— Rage is a brief insanity” 
—is strictly and pathologically true ; 
because consciousness, the condition 
upon which all sanity depends, is for 
the time absent from the man. Hence, 
too, the ordinary phrase, that rage 
transports a man out of himself, is 
closely and philosophically correct. 
Properly interpreted, it means that the 
man is taken completely out of the 
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pole where consciousness abides, and 
vested entirely in the opposite pole 
where passion dwells; or rather we 
should say that as a man he is extinct, 
and lives only as a machine. In both 
of these cases the men lose their per- 
sonality. They are played upon by 
a foreign agency. 


‘¢ Infortunati nimium sua si mala norint !” 


But as yet they know not how meat 
and how miserable they are. Con- 
sciousness must return to them first, 
and only they themselves can bring it 
back; and when it does return, the 
effect of its very first approach is to 
lower the temperature of the sensa- 
tion and of the passion. The men are 
hot now wholly absorbed in the state 
that prevailed at the senstial and pas- 
sionate pole. The balance is begin- 
ning toright itself; ‘They have origi- 
nated an act of their own, which has 
given them some degree of freedom ; 
and they now begin to look down upon 
their former state as upon a state of 
intolerable slavery ; and ever as this 
self-reference of theirs waxes, they 
look down upon that state as more 
and more slavish still, until at length, 
the balance being completely reversed 
and lying over on the other side, con- 
sciousness is again enthroned, the 
passion and the sensation are extin- 
guished, and the men feel themselves 
to be completely free. 

The first general expression, then, 
of this great law (which, howevér, 
may require much minute attention to 
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calculate all its subordinate forces and 
their precise balances) is this :— When 
passion, or any state of mind at the 
one pole, is at its maximum, conscious- 
ness is at its miniémum—this maximum 
being sometimes so great as absolutel 
to extinguish consciousness while i 
continues ; and, vice versa, when con- 
sciousness is at its maximum, the pas- 
sion, or whatever the state of mind at 
the opposite pole may be, is at its 
minimum,—the maximum being in 
this case, too, sometimes so great as 
to amount to a total suspension of the 
passion, &c. What important conse- 
quences does the mere enunciation of 
this great law suggest! In particular, 
what a firm and intelligible basis does 
it afford to the great superstructure of 
morality! What light does it carry 
down into the profoundest recesses of 
duty! Man’s passions may be said to 
be the origin of all human wickedness, 
What more important fact, then, can 
there be than this, that the very act of 
consciousness, simple as it may seem, 
brings along with it, to a considerable 
extent, the suspension of any passion 
which may be tyrannizing over us; 
and that, as the origination of this act 
is our own, so is it in our own power 
to heighten and inerease its lustre as 
we please, even up to the highest de- 
gree ofself-retlection, whereit triumphs 
over passion completely ? These mat- 
ters; however, shall be more fully ua- 
folded wheti we come to speak of the 
consequences of the fact of comscious- 
ness, * 


* Dr Chalmers has a long chapter in his Moral Philosophy (Chap. II.) on the effect 
which consciousness has in obliterating the state of mind upon which it turns its eye. 


‘But to what account does he turn his observation of this fact ? 


He merely notices it 


as attaching a peculiar difficulty to the study of the phenomena of mind. It does indeed. 
It attaches so peculiar a difficulty to the study of these phenomena, that we wonder the 
Doctor was not led by this consideration to perceive that these phenomena were no 
longer the real and important facts of the science ; but that the fact of consciousness, 
together with the consequences it brought along with it, and nothing else, truly was 
so. Again, on the other hand, this fact attaches so peculiar a facility to the study of 
morality, that we are surprised the Doctor did not avail himself of its assistance in 
explaining the laws and character of duty. But how does Dr Chalmers “ get quit of 
this difficulty ?” 1f the phenomena of mind disappear as soon as consciousness leoks 
at them—how do you think he obviates the obstacle in the way of science? Why, by 
emptying human nature of consciousness altogether ; or, as he informs us, ‘‘ by adopt- 
ing Dr Thomas Brown’s view of consciousness, who makes this act to be, as 

Chalmers says, ‘‘ a brief act of memory.” Whether this means that consciousness is 
a short act of memofy, or an act of memory following shortly after the “ state” 
remémbered, we are at a loss to say; but, at any rate, we here have cqnsciousness 
converted into memory. For we presume that there is no difference in kind, no dis- 
tinction at all between an act of memory which is brief, and an act of memory which 
is not brief. *Thus-consciousness is obliterated. Man is deprived of the notion of 
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Carter III. 


What then is the precise effect of 
our argument against the prevailing 
doctrine of the “human mind?” If 
the word “ mind” be used merely to 
express the general group, or assem- 
blage of passions, emotions, intellec- 
tual states, and other modifications of 
being, which both man and the animal 
creation are subject to, we have no 
objections whatever to the use of the 
term. Ifit should further please the 
metaphysician to lay down “ mind” 
as a distinct entity to which these 
various states or changes are to be 
referred, we shall not trouble our- 
selves with quarrelling with this hypo- 
thesis either. All we say is, that the 
man himself, and the true and proper 
facts of the man’s nature, are not to be 
found here. In the case of animals, 
we shall admit that * mind,” that is, 
some particuldr modification of pas- 
sion, sensation, reason, and so forth, 
constitutes, and is convertible while it 
lasts with the true and proper being 
of the animal subject to that change ; 
because, here there is nothing over 
and above the ruling passion of the 
time. There is no distinction made 
between it (the state) experienced, 
and itself (the animal) experiencing. 
The animal is wholly monopolized by 
the passion. ‘The two are identical. 
The animal does not stand aloof in 
any degree from the influence to which 
it is subject. There is not in addition 
to the passion, or whatever the state 
of mind may be, a consciousness, or 
reference to self of that particular 
state. In short, there is no se/f at all 
in the case. There is nothing but a 
machine, or thing agitated and usurped 
by a kind of tyrannous agency, Just 
as areed is shaken by the wind. The 
study, then, of the laws and facts of 
passion, sensation, reason, &c., 7” ant- 
mais might be a rational and legiti- 
mate enough pursuit ; because, in their 
case, there is no fact of a more im- 
portant and peculiar character for us 
to attend to. These phenomena might 


bé said to constitute the proper facts 
of animal psychology. 

The total absorption of the creature 
in the particular change or “ state” 
experienced—which we have just no- 
ticed as the great fact occurring in 
the animal creation—sometimes occurs 
in the ease of man also; and when it 
does take place in him, he and they 
are to be considered exactly upon a 
par. But it is the characteristic pe- 
culiarity of man’s nature, that this 
monopolization of him by some pre- 
vailing “ state of mind,” does not 
always, or indeed often happen. In 
his case there is generally somethin 
over and above the change by which 
he is visited, and this unabsorbed some- 
thing is the fact of consciousness, the 
notion and the reality of himself as 
the person experiencing the change. 
This fact is that which controls and 
makes him independent of the: state 
experienced, and in the event of the 
state running into excess; it leaves 
him not the excuse or apology (which 
animals have), that he was its victim 
and its slave. This phenomenon 
stands conspicuously aloof, and beside 
it, stands man conspicuously aloof 
from all the various modifications of 
being by which he may be visited, 
This phenomenon is the great andlead- 
ing fact of human psychology. Andwe 
now affirm, that the enquirer who 
should neglect it after it had been 
brought up before him, and should 
still keep studying “ the human 
mind,” would be guilty of the grossest 
dereliction of his duty as a philosopher, 
and would follow a course altogether 
irrelevant ; inasmuch, as passing by 
the phenomenon peculiar to man, he 
would be busying himself at the best 
(supposing “ mind” to be something 
more than hypothesis) with facts which 
man possesses in common with other 
creatures, and which must of éoursé 
be; therefore, far inferior in import- 
anee and scientific value to the dno- 
malous fact exclusively his. In study- 


’ 





himself. 


He no longer is a self at all, or capable of any self-reference. 


From having 


been a person, he becomes a mere thing ; and is left existing and going through vari- 
ous acts of intelligence, just like the animals around him, which exist and perform | 
many intelligent acts without being aware of their existence, without possesting any 
personality, or taking any account to themselves of their accomplishments, , 
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ing “ the human mind,” we encoun- 
ter, whichever way we turn, mere 
counterfeit, or else irrelevant pheno- 
mena, instead of falling in with the 
true and peculiar phenomena of 
man; or shall we say that con- 
sciousness, like the apples in the 
gardens of the Hesperides, grows on 
the boughs of humanity, and grows 
nowhere else, and that while it is the 
practical duty of all men, as well as 
the great aim of philosophy, to grasp 
and tealize this rare and precious fact, 
it has ever been the practice of “the 
human mind,” like the dragon of old, 
to guard this phenomenon from the 
serutiny of mankind; to keep them 
ignorant or oblivious of its existence ; 
to beat them back from its avenues 
into the mazes of practical as well as 
speculative error, by raising its blind- 
ing and deceitful aspect against any 
hand that would pluck the golden 
fruitage. 

Does the reader still desire to be 
informed with the most precise dis- 
tinctness why the fact of conscious- 
ness, and we ourselves, cannot be 
conceived of as properly and entirely 
vested in “mind?” Then let him at- 
tend once more to the fact, when we 
repeat what we have already stated : 
periliing our whole doctrine upon the 
truth of our statement as fact, and 
renouncing speculation altogether. In 
a former part of this discussion we 
illustrated the distinction between the 
objects of consciousness (the passions, 
namely, and all the other changes or 
modifications we experience) and the 
fact of consciousness, by the analo- 
gous distinction subsisting between 
the objects of vision and the fact of 
vision. It was plain that the objects 
of vision might exist, and did exist, 
without giving birth to, or being in 
any way accompanied by; the fact of 
vision; and in the same way it was 
apparent that the objects of conscious- 
ness by no means brought along with 
them the fact of consciousness as their 
necessary and invariable accompani- 
ment. But we have now to observe 
that this illustration is not strong 
enough, and that the two terms of it 
are not sufficiently contrasted for our 
purpose. Or, in other words, we now 
remark that in the case of conscious- 
ness and its objects, the rupture or 
antagonism between the two is far 
stronger and more striking than in 
the-case of vision and its ebjects, It 
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is not the tendency of the objects of 
vision, on the one hand, to quench 
the vision which regards them ; it is 
not, on the other hand, the tendene 
of the fact of vision to obliterate the 
objects at which it looks. Therefore, 
though the fact of vision and the ob. 
jects of vision are distinctly separate, 
yet their disunion is not so complete 
as that of the fact of consciousness 
and the objects of consciousness, the 
natural tendency of which is, on both 
sides, to act precisely in the manner 
spoken of, and between which a 
struggle of the kind pointed out con- 
stantly subsists. This, then, we pro- 
claim to be the fact (and upon this 
fact we ground the essential distinc. 
tion or antithesis between mind, i.e. 
the complement of the objects of con- 
sciousness, and the fact of conscious. 
ness itself) that mind, in all its states, 
without a single exception, so far 
from facilitating or bringing about 
the developement of consciousness, 
actually exerts itself unceasingly and 
powerfully to prevent consciousness 
from coming into existence, and to 
extinguish it when it has come into 
operation. The fact, as we have said 
before, is notorious, that the more any 
state of mind (a Sensation or whatever 
else it may be) is developed, the /ess 
is there a consciousness or reference 
to self of that state of mind; and this 
fact proves how essentially the two: 
are opposed to each other; because 
if they agreed, or acted in’ concert 
with one another, it would necessarily 
follow that an increase in the one of 
them would be attended by a corres- 
ponding increase in the other of them, 
How, then, can we possibly include, 
or conceive of as included, under 
“mind,” a fact or act which it is the 
tendency of “mind” in all its states 
to suppress ? 
Is it here objected that unless these 
states of mind existed, consciousness 
would never come into operation, and 
that therefore it falls to be considered 
as dependent upon them? In this objec- 
tion the premises are perfectly true, but 
the inference is altogether false. . It is 
true that man’s consciousness would 
not develope itself unless certain va- 
rieties of sensation, reason, &c. be- 
came manifest within him ; but it does 
not by any means follow from this 
that consciousness is the natural se- 
quent or harmonious accompaniment 
of these. The fact is, that conscious- 
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ness does not come into operation in 
consequence of these states; but in 
spite of them: it does not come into 
play to increase and foster these states, 
but only actively to suspend, control, 
or put a stop to them. This, then, is 
the reason why consciousness cannot 
develope itself without their previous 
manifestation ; namely, because unless 
they existed there would be nothing 
for it to combat, to weaken, or to des- 
troy. Its occupation or office would 
be gone. There would be nothing 
for it to exert itself against. Its an- 
tagonist force not having been given, 
there would be no occasion for its 
existence. This force (the power 
existing at what we have called the 
mental pole) does not create consci- 
ousness, but as soon as this force comes 
into play, consciousness creates itself, 
and, by creating itself, suspends or 
diminishes the energy existing at that 
pole. This fact showing that con- 
sciousness is in nothing passive, but 
is ab origine essentially active, places 
us upon the strongest position, which 
as philosophers fighting for human 
freedom we can possibly occupy ; and 
it is only by the maintenance of this 
position that man’s liberty can ever be 
philosophically vindicated and made 
good. In truth, possessing this fact, 
we hold in our hands the profoundest 
truth in all psychology ; the most aw- 
ful and sublime truth connected with 
the nature of man. Our present men- 
tion of it is necessarily very brief and 
obscure: but we will do our best to 
clear it up and expound it fully when 
we come to discuss the problem: how 
does consciousness come into opera- 
tion? We will then start man free. 
We will show that he brings himself 
into existence, not indeed as a being, 
but as a human being ; not as an exist- 
ence, but as an existence calling itself 
“ I,” by an act of absolute and essen- 
tial freedom. We will empty his true 
and real being of all passivity whatso- 
ever, in opposition to those doctrines 
of a false, inert, and contradictory phi- 
losophy, which making him at first, 
and in his earliest stage, the passive 
recipient of the natural -effluences of 
things—the involuntary effeet of some 
foreign cause—seeks afterwards to 
engraft freedom upon him ;—a vain, 
impracticable, and necessarily unsuc- 
cessful endeavour, as the whole history 
of philosophy, from first to last, has 
shown. 

We are now able to render a dis- 
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tinct answer to the question: What is 
the precise effect of our argument on 
the subject of the human mind? - Its 
precise effect and bearing is to turn 
us to the study of fact—of a clear and 
a peculiar fact—from the contempla- 
tion of an object which is either an 
hypothesis, or else no object at. all 
(not even an hypothesis but a contra- 
diction), or else an irrelevant object of 
research, and one which cannot by any 
conceivability contain the fact which 
it is our business to investigate. Even 
granting the human mind to be a real 
object, still we affirm that our argus- 
ment, and the state of the. fact, show 
the necessity of our realizing and 
viewing consciousness as something 
altogether distinct from and inde- 
pendent of it—inasmuch as it is the 
tendency of every modification of mind 
to keep this fact or act in abeyance 
under their supremacy so long as that 
supremacy continues—and, therefore, 
it never can be the true and relevant 
business of philosophy to attend to 
this object (however real) when en- 
gaged in the study of man; because 
in doing so, philosophy would neces- 
sarily miss and overlook the leading, 
proper, and peculiar phenomenon. of 
his being. The fact of consciousness, 
expressed in the word “ I,” and its ac- 
companying facts, such as the direct 
and vital antithesis subsisting between 
it and passion, sensation, &c.—these 
are the only facts which psychology 
ought to regard. This science ought 
to discard from its direct considera- 
tion every fact which is not peculiarly 
man’s, It ought to turn away its at- 
tention from the facts subsisting at 
what we have called the sensitive, 
passionate, and rational pole of hu- 
manity ; because these facts are not, 
properly speaking, the true and abso- 
lute property of humanity at all; and 
it ought to confine its regards exclu- 
sively to the pole in which conscious- 
ness,is vested ; and, above all things, 
it ought to have nothing to do with 
speculations concerning any transcen- 
ent substance (mind for instance) in 
which these phenomena may be ima- 
gined to inhere. ' 
Let us conclude this chapter by 
shortly summing up our whole argu- 
ment and its results, dividing our con- 
clusions into two distinct heads: Ist, 
concerning the “ science of the human 
mind ;” and 2d, concerning the * hu- 
man mind” itself. é 
In the first place, does the.science 
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of the human mind profess to follow 
the analogy of the natural sciences ? 
It doos. ‘Then it must conform itself 
to the conditions upon which they de- 
pend. Now, the primary condition 
upon which the natural sciences de- 
and proceed, is the distinction 

tween a subject and an object; or, 
in other words, between a Being en- 
quiring, and a Being enquired into. 
Without such a discrimination they 
eould not move a step. Very well: 
man in studying himself follows the 
same method. He divides himself 
into subject and object. There is 
himself, the subject enquiring, and 
there is “ the human mind,” the ob- 
ject enquired into. There is here, 
then, at the outset, distinctly two. 
The principal condition of the enquiry 
demands that there shall be two. We 
will suppose then the science of the 
+ object enquired into” to be complete. 
‘And now we turn to the man, and say 
«« give us a science of the subject en- 
quiring.”’ He answers that he has 


‘already done so—that, in this case, the 
subject and object are identical—and 
in saying this-is it not -plain that he 
violates the very condition upon which 
his science professed to proceed and to 
depend—namely, the distinction be- 


tween subject and object? He now 
gives up this distinction. He con- 
founds the two together. He makes 
one of them: and the total confusion 
and obliteration of his science is the 
consequence. Does he again recur to 
the distinction? then we keep probing 
him with one or other horn of our dilem- 
ma, which we will thus express for the 
behoof of the *‘ philosophers of mind.” 
Do you, in your science of man, pro- 
fess to lay down and to found upon the 
‘distinction between the’subject (your- 
‘selves) and the object (the human 
mind), or do you not? If you do, then 
“we affirm that while studying the ob- 
‘ject you necessarily keep back in_the 
subject the most important fact con- 
nected with man, namely, the fact of 
‘consciousness; and that you cannot 
place this fact in the object of your re- 
‘search without doing away the dis- 
tinction upon which you founded. 
But if you do away this distinction, 
you renounce and disregard the vital 
- and indispensable condition upon which 
physical science depends: and what, 
then, becomes of your science as a re- 
‘earch eondueted, as you profess it to 
be, upon the principles of physical in- 
‘vestigation? You may, indeed, still 


endeavour to accommodate your re. 
search to the spirit of physical enquiry 
by talking of a subject-object; but 
this is a wretclied subterfuge, and the 
word you here make use of must ever 
earry a contradiction upon ifs very 
front. You talk of what is just as 
inconceivable to physical science as a 
square circle ora circular square. By 
* subject,” physical science under. 
stands that which is not an object,” 
but something opposed to an object, 
and by “ object,” that which is not a 
« subject,”’ but something opposed to 
a subject: and can form no conception 
of these two as identical. But by 
* subject-object” you mean a subject 
which becomes an object, 7. e. its own 
object. But this is inconceivable, or, at 
any rate, is only conceivable on this 
ground, that the subject keeps back in 
itself, itself and the consciousness of 
what is passing in the object ; because 
if it invests itself, and the fact of 
consciousness in the object, the object 
from that moment ceases to be an ob. 
ject, and becomes reconverted into a 
subject, that is, into one’s self without 
an object. This, at least, is quite 
plain: that in talking of a subject-ob- 
ject, you abandon the essential dis. 
tinction upon, which the physical 
sciences found: and the ruin of your 
science as a physical research (that 
is, as a legitimate research in the 
only sense in which you have de. 
clared a research can be legitimate) is 
the result. : 

The difficulties, then, in the way of 
the establishment of a science of “ the 
human mind,” are insuperable. Its 
weakness and futility are of a twofold 
character. It starts withan hypothesis, 
and yet cannot maintain this hypothe- 
sis, or remain consistent with it for a 
single moment. Man makes a hypo- 
thetical object of himself, and calls this 
‘the human mind ;” and then, in order 
to invest it with a certain essential phe- 
nomenon, he is compelled every in- 
stant to wnmake it as an object, and 
to convert back again into a subject, 
that is into himself—a confusion of 
the most perplexing kind—a con- 
fusion which, so long as it is persisted 
in, must render every thing like a 
science of man altogether hopeless. 
Such being the state of things, it is 
indeed no wonder that despair should 
have settled down upon the present 
condition, the prospect, and the retro- 
spect of psychological research. 

In the second place, let us say oue 
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or two words on the subject of “ the 
human mind” itself, before we have 
done with it. Let us suppose it to be 
not an hypothesis, but a reality. We 
will further suppose, that all the 
forms, states, or modifications of this 
real substance have been separately 
enumerated and classified in distinct 
orders ; and now we will imagine the 
question put,—Would not a science 
of this kind, and of this substance, be 
still worth something ? Would it not, 
in fact, be the true science of human 
nature? We answer—No. What- 
ever might be its value in other res- 
pects, we aver, that as a science of 
man, it would be altogether worthless 
and false. And for this reason, be- 
cause the object of our research here, 
not only does not contain the proper 
and peculiar fact of man, namely, the 
fact of consciousness, but it contains, 
as we have seen, an order of phe- 
nomena which tend unceasingly to 
overcloud, keep down, and extinguish 
this fact. In studying this object, 


therefore, with the view of construct- 
ing a science of man out of our ex- 
amination of it, we should be following 
a course doubly vicious and mislead- 
We should not only be study- 


ing. 
ing facts among which consciousness 
is not to be found, but we should be 
studying and attaching a scientific 
value to facts—esteeming them, too, 
to be characteristic of man’s proper 
nature—facts which actually rise up 
as obstacles to prevent consciousness 
(that is, his proper nature and pe- 
culiar fact) from coming into mani- 
festation. If, then, we would establish 
a true science of man, there is no 
other course open to us. than this, to 
abandon, in the first instance, every 
consideration of “ the human mind,” 
whether it be an hypothesis and a 
reality, together with all its phe- 
nomena, and then to confine our 
attention closely and devoutly to the 
examination of the great and anoma- 
lous fact of human consciousness. 
And truly this fact is well worthy 
of our regard, and one which will 
worthily reward our pains. It is a 
fact of most surpassing wonder; a 
fact prolific in sublime results. Stand- 
ing aloof as much as possible from our 
acquired and inveterate habits of 
thought ; divesting ourselves as much 
as possible of our natural prepossese 
sions, and of that familiarity which 
has blunted the edge of astonishment, 


ye sane capes oe se owenrantg 
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let us consider what we know to be the 
fact; namely, that existence, combined 
with intelligence and passion in many 
instances, but unaccompanied by any 
other fact, is the general rule of 
creation. Knowing this, would it not 
be but an easy step for us to conclude 
that it is also the wniversal rule of 
creation ; and would not such-a con- 
clusion be a step -naturally taken? 
Finding this, and nothing more than 
this, to be the great fact “ in heaven, 
and on earth, and in the waters under 
the earth,” would it not be rational 
to conclude that it admitted of no 
exception? Such certainly would be 
the natural inference, and in it there 
would be nothing at all surprising. 
But suppose that when it was on the 
point of being drawn, there suddenly, 
and for the first time, started up ina 
single Being, a fact at variance with 
this whole analogy of creation, and 
contradicting this otherwise universal 
rule; we ask, would not this be a 
fact attractive and wonderful indeed ? 
would not every attempt to bring this 
Being under the great general rule of 
the universe be at once, and most 
properly, abandoned? would not this 
new fact be held exclusively worthy 
of scientifieconsideration, as the fea- 
ture which distinguished its possessor 
with the utmost clearness from: all 
other creatures, and as that which 
would be sure to lead the observer to 
a knowledge of the true and essential 
character of the being manifesting it ? 
Would not, in fine, a world entirely 
new be here opened up to research ? 
And now, if we would really behold 
such a fact, we have but to turn fo 
ourselves, and ponder over the fact of 
consciousness; for consciousness’ is 
precisely that marvellous, that unex- 
ampled fact which we have been here 
supposing and shadowing forth. 

“IT never could content my con- 
templation,” says Sir Thomas Brown, 
‘“‘ with those general pieces of wonder, 
the flux and reflux of the sea, the in- 
crease of the Nile, the conversion of . 
the needle to the north, and have 
stadied to match and parallel those in 
the more obvious and neglected pieces 
of nature, which, without farther 
travel, I can do, in the cosmography 
of myself, We carry with us the won- 
ders we seek without us. There is 
all Africa and her prodigies in us. 
We are that bold and adventurous 
piece of nature, which he that studies 
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wisely learns in a compendium, what 
others labour at in a divided piece or 
endless volume.*" Let us observe, 
however, that in studying man it is 
our duty, as philosophers, and if we 
would perceive and understand his 
real wonders, to study him in his 
sound and normal state, and not in 
any of the eccentricities or aberra- 
tions of his nature. Next to physiolo- 
gical metaphysics, pathological meta- 
physics, or the study of man as he 
appears when divested of his usual in- 
tellectual health, are the most profit- 
less and false. In preference to such 
things it were better for us to go at 
once and study what Sir Thomas 
Brown so unceremoniously condemns 
as far less worthy of admiration than 
the great wonders of ourselves—* the 
increase of Nile’ —** the magnetic 
needle "—-*‘ Africa and her prodigies,”’ 
her magicians, and her impostures. 
Let us then turn to better things—to 
the contemplation of a fact in human 
nature, common indeed, but really 
miraculous—common, inasmuch as it 
is the universal privilege of man to 
evolve it; but miraculous inasmuch 
as it directly violates (as shall be 
shown) the great and otherwise uni- 
versal law which regulates the whole 
universe besides :—we mean the law 
of causality—Oh ye admirers of som- 
nambulism, and other depraved and 
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anomalous conditions of humanity ! ye 
wasihineess at the shrine of a morbid 
and deluded wonder ! ye seers of mar. 
vels where there are none, and ye blind. 
men to the miracles which really are! 
tell us no more of powers put forth, 
and processes unconsciously carried on 
within the dreaming soul, as if these 
were one-millionth part so extraordi. 
nary and inexplicable as even the 
simplest conscious ongoings of our 
waking life. In the wonders ye tell 
us of, there is comparatively no mys. 
tery at all. That man should feel and 
act, and bring, about all his operations 
without consciousness, is just what we 
would naturally and at once expect 
from the whole analogy of creation, 
and the wide dominion of the law of 
cause and effect. And wherever he 
is observed to act thus, he is just to 
be looked upon as having fallen back 
under the general rule. But come ye 
forward and explain to us the true mi- 
racle of man’s being, how he ever, 
first of all, escaped therefrom, and how 
he acts, and feels, and goes through 
intelligent processes with conscious. 
ness, and thus stands alone, a contra. 
diction in nature, the free master and 
maker of himself, in a world where 
every thing else is revolved, blind and 
unconscious, in the inexorable me. 
chanism of fate, 





* Religio Medici, § 15. 
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Courts are generally dull places. 
Etiquette is fatal to candour, and can- 
dour is the mother of wit. Butclever 
things transpire now and then. When 
the late Duke de Richelieu, who, 
during his emigration, had been for 
some years Governor of Odessa, was 
appointed Prime Minister by Louis 
XVIII., some one happened to ask 
Talleyrand at the Tuilleries—** What 
qualities could have raised the Duke 
to that high situation ?”” * Qualities !’’ 
said the Ex-Minister with a sneer, 
«Oh, he knows a great deal about 
Odessa.” A bon mot in exactly the 
same spirit has been flying about the 
Court on Lord-Durham’s appointment 
to Canada. This little lord is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary instance of 
the whimsicality with which Fortune 
sometimes showers her favours on the 
smallest of mankind. If bitterness 
and blundering, narrow ability and 
mushroom pride, Radicalism when 
out of power, and indolence when in, 
could make a choice ridiculous, it was 
in the choice which appointed Lord 
Durham to play the dictator, and re- 
store peace to Canada. Some one at 
Court the other day asked—‘“ What 
possible merits in Lord Durham could 
have justified theappointment?” “Oh,” 
was the answer, “he has been just two 
years in Russia, and he is hardened to 
a cold climate.” 

William 1V. sometimes had the 
happy art of saying the most eccentric 
things with the most amusing sim- 
plicity. On Talleyrand’s first coming 
over as ambassador he was one day 
dining at St James’s with most of the 
foreign ambassadors, when the King, 
after conversing on some indifferent 
topics, suddenly turned, and asked 
Talleyrand what was the last news of 
Casimir Perrier, the Prime Minister 
of France, who had been seized with 
the cholera. ‘ He is either dead or 
dying,” said the ambassador, in his 
sepulchral tone. ‘* Ha!” said the 
King in one of his fits of abstraction, 
“very unfortunate; a great man and 
an honest one ; the only honest states- 
man in France dead !—the only man 
capable of ruling such a pack of san- 
guinary rogues; is it notso ?” turning 
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to a foreign diplomatist at his side. 
The diplomatist, much embarrassed, 
looked unutterable things, and mut- 
tered unintelligible ones. All the 
ambassadors, not knowing where else 
to look, looked into their plates, and 
could scarcely restrain their laughter. 
Talleyrand alone applied himself vigo-. 
rously to his soup. He had been in 
the habit of swallowing Royal com- 
pliments, and the practice was useful 
to him on this occasion—he never 
moved a muscle. 

It was said of this imperturbable 
Minister, that if a man were kicking 
him behind as he was speaking to you, 
you would never know it by a change 
of his visage. 

What have our novelists been doing 
when this anecdote was waiting for 
them? Charles Theodore D’Estain- 

‘ville found himself, at twenty-one, 
walking in the Gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg without the smallest coin of the 
realm in his pocket. He wasa subal- 
tern in a regiment of hussars, had 
served in the last years of Napoleon, 
and had received two slight wounds, 
two crosses, and was in a fair way to 
become a field-marshal, when Charles 
X. was sent into exile, and two-thirds 
of his regiment was put upon half. 
pay. Charles was among the two- 
thirds ; the world was before him, and 
with twenty Napoleons, a handsome 
figure, and a hundred talents, he came, 
as every Frenchman does, on the first 
opportunity to Paris. Paris is noto- 
riously the centre of the world, the 
paradise of women and wits, the region 
of enchantment, and the spot where 
every pleasure is to be had at the 
lowest price. Still, even in Paris, 
men cannot live upon air, and Charles 
found his twenty Napoleons rapidly 
diminishing. Of course it is to be 
presumed that he was not without ex- 
pedients ; what Frenchman ever was ? 
and Charles, ‘brilliant, young, and 
buoyant, tried every expedient natural 
to a man of genius. His first was to 
ascertain the tenderness of heart and 
weight of purse that -was to be found 
among the heiresses. Among his 
own copntey een he found the 
G 
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tenderness of heart in great abund- 
ance, but the purse remarkably light 
—smiles never fed any man, and sighs 
were his aversion. He next tried the 
English heiresses, but the day for cap- 
tures there was past; the ladies might 
be tender, and the name of Chevalier, 
Marquis, or Count, was irresistible by 
the daughters of Irish Earls and 
London traders; but the Irish ladies 
having nothing but their blood, were 
determined to sell it dear, and insisted 
on solid settlements in France for 
imaginary estates at home; and the 
fair daughters of trade were so 
watched by hideous aunts and hercu- 
lean brothers that the game was not 
worth the candle. Rouge et noir was 
next tried. Fortune smiled for one 
night on her new votary, and frowned 
for two; the Napoleons went down 
faster and faster, until at length the 
last portrait of the grand homme was 
the solitary tenant of the purse of 
Charles Theodore D’Estainville. It 
was this discovery that had sent him 
to meditate in the Gardens of the 
Luxembourg, a pleasant place for the 
last walk of despairing lovers, and the 
demi-solde, where he had his choice of 
walking a hundred yards to the right, 
and blowing out his brains undis- 
turbed of man, or a hundred yards to 
‘the left, and plunging into the Seine, 
according to the native style, in the 
midst of the national admiration. 

But while he was pondering on the 
alternative, night fell, the wind whistled 
keenly, the bell rang for the closing of 
the Garden, and Charles was forced to 
leave the place of his philosophy. In 
going through the streets he passed 
by three successive theatres, with each 
a pang, and never felt the calamity of 
an empty purse so pungently as at 
that moment. He now approached 
the Seine. That muddiest of rivers 
looked more muddy than ever, and 
Charles naturally shrank from a 
plunge which would so effectually 
disfigure him. He again felt his last 
Napoleon; and in the heroism of 
his recollections was putting the por- 
trait of his great leader to his lips, 
when the sudden opening of a café 
door, the sound of the scraping of 
fiddies, and the hum of voices with- 
in, told him he might make better use 
of both himself and his coin than to 
bury either in the Seine, at least for 
that night. A Frenchman has always 
two reasons for every thing, a strong 
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one and a weak. He generally gives 
way first to the weak one, on the ra. 
tional ground that the strong one will. 
make way for itself. One of his rea. 
sons for determining to live for at 
least the next half hour was, that he 
owed a week’s rent to his landlady, 
which he was bound in honour to dis: 
charge ; and the other was, that he was 
desperately in love with one of the 
amen girls in Lyons, an exquisite 
londe who had given him all her 
heart, but having not a sou to give 
along with it, had pledged herself to 
wait till Monsieur Charles should bea 
colonel. It was plain that neither of 
those purposes could be accomplished 
if he was to make his bed that night 
in the bottom of the Seine. He there 
fore postponed the performance until 
at least he should break the matter 
to the fair Euphrasia, in a billet worthy 
of a Frenchman in despair. 
Ordering coffee, pen, ink, and pa 
per, he sat down to write. To give 
him a clearer view of the subject, the 
smart garcon of the café lighted a 
small lamp in the rather dark box inte 
which he had thrown himself and his 
sorrows. He began ;.dashed off a few 
sentences of supreme tenderness, and 
then paused, as is usual even with the 
most enamoured, for a fresh flow of 
ideas. The lamp had thrown its ra. 
diance on a showy mirror, and the 
mirror had returned the radiance on 
Charles. His eye caught sight of 
himself at full length in the mirror. 
Few men, Frenchmen not excluded, 
think themselves altogether destitute 
of personal charms ; and Charles was 
really a handsome figure, such as 
might captivate its possessor, pecu- 
liarly when it was his last look. But 
why should it be his last look, was the 
thought that glanced into his mind? 
* Shall this classic head, jetty mous- 
tachios, exquisite imperial, and. air 
chivalric go for nothing? Are the 
hearts of the women turned to.stone? 
Are there not hundreds of maids, 
wives, and widows that every week 
marry monsters compared to this bril- 
liant physiognomy ; and am I good for 
nothing but to be picked up by a fish- 
ing-net, laid out in the Morgue, anc 
paragraphed in to-morrow’s Moii- 
teur? Something must be tried.” “ 
But that something has formed the 
difficulty of heroes and geniuses sinee 
the beginning of the world, White 
he paused he was struck with the 
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yoice of a Jew Rabbi, who had marched 
from the further end of the cayé, offer- 
ing the tickets of a lottery, in which 
the prizes were bon-bons. The sound 
caught his ears, and the idea flashed 
into his head like lightning. “ A lot- 
tery! why, every thing is done by lot- 
tery,—the world’s a lottery,— Fortune 
is a lottery,—commissions in the hus- 
sers are a lottery,-—the throne is a 
lottery, in which Louis Philippe has 
only drawn the first prize. Marriage 
is a lottery ;—why, then, should not 
husbands be a lottery? Why should 
I drown myself, when I could be 
drawn for by half the females of 
France, make some pretty woman the 
happiest of the happy, and make my- 
self rich into the bargain?” 

He threw aside his paper, called 
the Jew into the box, found, by a few 
leading questions, that he was a Jew 
who knew the world—a quick, saga- 
cious, sharp-witted rogue—discussed 
the project of the live lottery with 
him, and before he left the box, had 
converted his love-letter into a charm- 
ing address to all the charming women 
of France to purchase tickets in a lot- 
tery, of which the cupital prize was to 
be the most captivating of mankind. 

The Jew was delighted with the 
project, exhibited all the eagerness of 
his tribe in a sure speculation, and 
promised, for a per centage, to dispose 
of all the shares at the synagogue in 
aweek. To make the matter more 
secure, he insisted on Charles receiv- 
ing fifty Napoleons on the spot, and 
finishing the night by supping with 
him at his own apartments. The 
Napoleons were accepted, and so was 
the invitation. The Jew packed up his 
bon-bons, called a cabriolet ; the pait 
got into it, and were whirled to the 
Fauxbourg St Antoine. A whole 
labyrinth of streets, narrow as sewers, 
and dark as pitch, led them to the 
Jew’s domicile. A passage like the 
entrance to a jail there led them into a 
toom which had a very striking re- 
semblance to a dungeon, and Charles 
began to think that he had trusted the 
Jew too far—but what could he be 
tobbed of? Still, he might be sold to 
the surgeons. The idea was not the 
most agreeable; and he cast a glance 
upon the Jew’s motions, with a full 
resolve, if he saw any treachery, to 
fly on him and strangle him on the 
oe But his valour was unnecessary ; 

Jew simply touched a bell, the 
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door opened, and to his astonishment 
he found himself in a suite of rooms 
furnished with the utmost magnifi- 
cence. Splendid carpets, gilded fau- 


_ teuils, costly pictures met the eye 


every where, and at the end of the 
suite, in a room of still more exquisite 
proportions and furniture, a table was 
laid with a luxurious supper. ‘ You 
think all this,” said the Jew, smiling, 
‘‘ rather odd for a seller of bon-bons, 
but this is the custom of my people; 
we thus make up for the troubles of 
our day and the scorn of the Gentiles, 
Now, to supper and to business.” 

Three or four domestics, evidently 
Hebrews, in showy liveries, attended 
at table. On their retiring the plan 
was constructed. The Jew exhibited 
his extent of that mysterious corre- 
spondence which connects the children 
of Abraham with each other through- 
out the world. The lottery was ar- 
ranged, and the night was coneluded 
in discussing the not less agreeable 
topics of the vintages of France, 
Spain, and Italy. Charles made but 
two reserves. One was of a ticket 
to be sent to Euphrasia, and the other 
a stipulation for himself, that in case 
the drawer of the prize should not 
strike his taste, or he should not strike 
hers, the profits of the lottery should 
be divided between them, and the par- 
ties be free. In two months the ten 
thousand tickets were sold at a Na 
poleon a-piece. The drawing took 
place. In a few days after, the fair 
Euphrasia was waited upon by a 
handsome widow, enbonpoint, who 
came in her own equipage. ‘“ Save 
my life, mademoiselle,” saidshe ; “send 
me the lottery ticket in your posses- 
sion.” Euphrasia had received the 
ticket, but utterly unconscious of its 
value, had thrown it into her eseri- 
toire. ‘ You shall have a thousand 
Napoleons for that ticket,’’ said the 
showy widow. ‘ Your ticket has 
drawn the prize.” 

The idea occurred to Euphrasia that 
though a thousand Napoleons would be 
a very satisfactory sum under other 
circumstances, it was unlucky to sell 
her good fortune until she knew what 
it was. The widow had bought thirty 
tickets in a determination to make 
sure of the prize. Her negotiation 
had failed, and she retired. In five 
minutes after; a travelling chariet 
drove to the door. Charles leapt up, 
and was in the arms of the fair Lyon- 
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nese. He had not discovered into 
whose hands the prize ticket had fal- 
len a moment, before he was on the 
road to Lyons, driving as fast as four 


horses could carry him. The dénowe- . 


ment was complete; he brought her 
five thousand Napoleons as an instal- 
ment, and forswore drowning himself 
for at least twelve months to come. 
The whole affair is registered before 
the civil tribunal of Lyons. The 
showy widow was an opulent land- 
owner of Carcassone. The happy 


pair are at this moment spending their 
honeymoon at Narbonne. 


Some fruits of the Revolution now 
and then exhibit themselves in France. 
In those days the guillotine was the 
great master of society, and to escape 
from it became the business of life, as to 
die by it became little less than a law 
of nature. In the period of this con- 
fusion, one evening, as Citizen Jacques 
Tissot, a Federé in one of the hovels 
of Paris, was buckling on his car- 
touche-box, and getting his musket 
ready for the night’s guard, he heard 
a tap at the door of his attic in the 
Marais. He opened the door, and saw 
a figure wrapt in a large cloak, and 
with a man’s hat, standing outside. 

«* | want your assistance for a mo- 
ment,” said the stranger. 

«“ Then you cannot have it,” was 
the answer of Jacques, “ for in five 
minutes more I must be on guard at 
the Hotel de Ville.” 

«1 know that,” said the stranger, 
«¢ and I can tell you further, that you 
will be sent with a party in a covered 
waggon at twelve to-night on the St 
Denis road to bring back a prisoner.” 

«“ Well, what of that?” said Jacques, 
ey is my duty I must do it, that’s 

“ Of course,” said the stranger, 
*‘ but as the night is cold, a handful 
of francs will do no harm either to you 
or your comrades; I have brought 
them to you.” So saying, the stranger 
took out a purse and shook it daz- 
zlingly before the eye of the Federé. 
Jacques was about to be indignant, 
but in the act he discovered that the 
purse vibrated in the fingers of a small 
and very pretty hand. Jacques’s sa- 
gacity was awakened whilst his fidelity 
was relaxed, and the result of the ne- 
gotiation was, that the fair Ambassa- 
dress, the femme-de-chambre of the 
Contesse de-~—, should have the advan- 
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tage of his services in obtaining in. 
gress and egress to the house where 
Madame La Contesse was confined 
by order of Robespierre. ; 
To pass further explanation, all 
turned out as had been expected, 
Jacques was drafted off with a party 
to bring the lady to the Conciergerie, 
from which her next trip would inevi- 
tably have been to the scaffold. The 
night was tempestuous and as dark as 
pitch. The half dozen rabble war. 
riors who had formed the guard, were 
found carousing in the kitchen of the 
mansion, and very much disinclined to 
be relieved. The new reinforcement 
were equally disinclined to return 
while the prospect of such excellent 
fare, and a prodigious wood-fire, was 
before them. There was even a diffi. 
culty in finding any one of the party 
disposed to keep guard at the gate, 
until Jacques volunteered, and gained 
great applause for his heroism in 
deserting the cofelettes and vin de 
Bourgogne which was at once so new 
and so tempting to the appetifes of the 
sovereign people. He had not been 
long on guard when, in the midst of 
a new rush of rain, he heard the voice 
of the femme-de-chambre behind him ; 
was informed of what he had to do; 
and began to do it, by gently deposit. 
ing his musket on the ground, holding 
fast the line of a rope ladder, which 
was thrown out of an upper window, 
and receiving a descending form in 
his arms. The form was the Coun. 
tess, disguised in the dress of one of 
her women, and taking advantage of 
the moment to effect her escape from 
the grasp of Robespierre. Unluckily, 
the vehicle in which she was to have 
been conveyed across the frontier had 
waited so long under the shelter of 
some neighbouring trees, that its dri- 
ver, growing weary of the time, and 
sufficiently pelted by the tempest, had 
slipt into the kitchen, and being s0 
hospitably received by his brother 
sansculottes, he was by’ this time dead 
drunk. The horses, like their master, 
tired of waiting, had also marched off, 
and when the femme-de-chambre, who 
had been sent to reconnoitre, returned 
with this disastrous intelligence, all 
seemed lost. In the mean-time 4 
flash of light from the kitchen window 
had shown Jacques that his present 
protege was a handsome brunette 
His heart had been a little touched by 
the bright eyes of the femme-de-cham 
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bre, but the air noble touched at once 
his taste and his vanity, and he fell 
in love at the moment, according to 
the manner of Frenchmen. But what 
was to be done? In five minutes more 
the corporal who commanded the 
guard would march the whole party 
to Paris, and the fate of the handsome 
Contesse* would be decided for life. 
The thought struck him that as the 
cart which brought him there remain- 
ed, it would be much better employed 
conveying the lady and himself across 
the frontier, than carrying a party of 
ragamuffins, who were perfectly well 
accustomed to walk, back to their ho- 
vels. The idea was excellent, but the 
difficulty of such matters generally 
lies in the execution. The Contesse, 
the femme-de-chambre, and Jacques, 
got into the covered cart. A burst 
of the whirlwind and a roar of thunder 
seemed to favour the project, and 
Jacques took up the reins with all the 
consciousness of a hero; but he wasa 
bad charioteer, and after two or three 
rearings and plungings of the horse, 
the brute dashed in one of the win- 
dows with his head, and brought out 
the whole party. Jacques was caught 
with his companions. At other times 
this would have been a matter of drum- 
head court-martial, and Jacques would 
have died in front of a dozen of the 
best shots of the corps. But he lived 
in days when the life of a sansculotte 
was not to be taken for trifles, and 
the corporal only commanded him 
and his companions to be brought into 
the house, and there interrogated as to 
the purpose of their escapade. The 
femme-de-chambre was nearly dead 
with fright, but she was pretty, and 
the corporal’s heart melted towards 
her. The Contesse was all but dead, 
and between fainting and fright could 
by no means rival her attendant; the 
disguise, too, was of the humblest kind, 
and the party of connoisseurs voted 
that the old woman” was no 
very striking evidence of the taste of 
their comrade. Jacques acknowledg- 
ed the fact, but demanded loftily 
“ whether it became a son of the Re- 
public to desert his wife ?” The circle 
gathered round, and Jacques by de- 
grees made them comprehend “ that 
Madame his wife, having heard of his 
being ordered on service, and not al- 
together approving of his spirit of ad- 
venture, had come from Paris with a 
female friend to ascertain the nature 
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of the campaign. All this was un- 


‘derstood selon; his comrades laughed, 


jokes were cut by the unmarried at the 
shackled condition of the Benedicks ; 
the married, if they did not hang down 
their heads, at least acknowledged that 
too vigilant wives were by no means 
uncommon affairs; and as the finish, it 
being reported that the rebel Contesse 
had swallowed opium, taken prussic 
acid, or drowned herself, or, at all 
events, not being discoverable, the 
party, with the corporal at their head, 
and followed by Jacques, his wife, 
and her female friend, mounted the 
cart and made their way back to Pa- 
ris. 

The embarrassment of two of the 
three was now considerable. But 
Jacques offered to set the matter right 
with the happiest facility. He had 
but one room, ’tis true, and the debate 
ended by his giving up the apartment 
to the lady and her attendant, and 
finding a retreat somewhere else. But 
those were not times when men might 
sleep where they pleased ; and Robes- 
pierre’s vigilance was the last thing 
which one of the “ free” would be 
safe in craving. A hint from a friend 
in the police informed Jacques that 
his sleeping out of his own chamber 
the night before was known, and that 
a repetition of the attempt would be 
regarded'as suspicious; for, why should - 
men sleep from home except for the 
purpose of conspiracy ? A council of 
war was held accordingly in the attic. 
That Jacques must resume his cham- 
ber was clear, but where the Contesse 
was to look for another was the very 
reverse of clear. To stir out of Paris 
was impossible ; to remain in the attic 
was impossible ; and to go any where 
else was impossible, Tossed on the 
horns of three impossibilities at once, 
the genius of Napoleon himself might 
be perplexed. But when was woman 
ever puzzled on domestic questions ? 
The femme-de-chambre cut the Gor- 
dian knot as if it were a silken thread ; 
placing two very slight fingers on the 
curl that prettily drooped down her 
forehead, 

‘ Voici,” said she, “ mi Ladi is a 
widow; disengaged therefore ; not so 
rich as she was, but still rich ; and if: 
she is denounced to the Government 
she will be hurried to the Concier- 


‘gerie, and from that, ma foi, to the 


horrid guillotine without mercy. Hor- 
reur |” 
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The word was echoed by the Con- 
tesse and Jacques. Mais, quoi 
faire?” was the question of both at 
once. The femme-de-chambre, with 
the air of a privy counsellor, gave her 
opinion, * Madame is high-born, 
young, and charming. But that will 
not save heads in these horrible times. 
Monsieur Jacques is young, tolerably 
well looking ;’’ Jacques gave an appro- 
ving glanee at a cracked mirror on 
the wall; and, the femme-de-chambre 
pursued, “if not high-born, at least 
lives high in the world, au sixiéme, 
Madame.” The party smiled, The 
counsellor concluded by recommend- 
ing that Madame should become in 
reality, what she already was in name, 
and be the wife of Citizen Jacques Tos- 
sot, portrait and scene-painter to the 
Theatre de la Nation. All this would 
be extravagant in any other country 
under the moon ; butall extraordinary 
things are common in France. The 
Contesse finally thought, that it was 
better to marry a showy young fellow 
than to deposit her title and handsome 
head at the fuot of the national instru- 
ment for lopping aristocrats. Mar- 


Yiages in those days were simple 


affairs; there was no time for court. 
ship, where, between levies for the 
army, imprisonings, and executions, 
aman could not call himself his own 
for four and twenty hours together. 
The marriage took place within the 
next twenty-four hours. The corporal 
found out the femme-de-chambre, and 
Madeleine became the gay spouse of 
a maitre charbonnier. 

When the Reign of Terror ceased, 
Jacques left Paris and the brush to 
examine the state of his wife’s dower. 
It was in Auvergne, and not altogether 
ruined by liberty. On the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he recovered 
the larger part, and narrowly escaped 
being made a peer, suchas peers were 
under the title-giving king. But he had 
the good sense to enjoy life without 
the trouble of being libelled in the Pa, 
risian journals for his votes, or plagued 
by every body for places for their sons, 
cousins, and sons-in-law. Hediedlate- 
ly, leaving large sums to the charitable 
foundations of his province, and ex- 
pressly forbidding that any memorial, 
bust, slab, or cenotaph, should be 


erected to him in that museum of mum- 


mery, the Pere la Chaise. 
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Actions by young ladies for breach 
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of promise, we had thought to be 

of the perfections of British civilisg. 
tion. But what spot in the world ig 
not now civilized, or about to be eivi. 
lized? In half-a dozen years more the 
manners of mankind, from Chili to 
Constantinople, will be as smooth asa 
bowling-green. 

In the Illinois, lately, a young 
Indian fair or brown one, of some 
distinction in the woods, made her 
complaint to an old chief of the 
faithlessness of her betrothed, The 
squaw asserted that she had no sooner 
made up her mind to the marriage 
than the young chief turned on hig 
heel, and chose to marry somebody 
else. The case was brought before’ 
the heads of the tribe. The matter 
was regarded as touching the public 
honour, and the old warriors held a 
grand council on the subject. As 
amongst the Indians there are yet no 
professed lawyers, justice is not quite 
so tardy as in more accomplished 
countries, and the case was pleaded by 
the squaw herself, It consisted of 
statements of the frequent visits of the 
young warrior to the wigwam ; of his 
smoking a considerable quantity of her 
father’s tobacco ; and eating their veni- 
son, whenever he could get it; those 
attentions to himself being connected 
with frequent attentions to the lady, 
the statement being corroborated by 
several bunches of feathers, yards of 
Welsh flannel, three fox-tails, and a 
scalp. The lover was then called on, 
He denied the charge of the affections 
altogether. With an air which could 
not be exceeded by the air of a man 
of fashion, he said, that though it was 
true he had visited her father’s wig- 
wam, he had done it only when he had 
nothing else to do, when the beaven 
were not to be found, or the buffalow 
were gone. As to “the feathers and 
flannels,” he acknowledged that he 
had given them, but had given them 
merely as matters of common civility. 
Ashe concluded his speech the squaw 
gave a loud scream, and fainted in the 
arms of her mother. The old chief 
proceeded to judgment, and whether 
guided by the justice of the case, of 
touched with the sufferings of the 
squaw, brought in a verdict of damages, 
sentencing the offender to give the 
broken-hearted fair one—a yellow few 
ther, a brooch that was then dangling 
from ‘his nose, and a dozen beaver 
skins. The sentence was no soonel 
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nouneed than the squaw, recover- 
ed from her swoon, sprang on her 
feet, clapping her hands with joy, and 
erying out, “now I am ready to court 


g ” 


Perhaps of all the beings that walk 
the earth the German has the least 
natural sensibility. He was intended 
for an honest, plodding, pains-taking 


’ ereature, and such he is, when he fol- 


lows common sense and obeys the ori- 
ginal law of his being. 

But the affectation of French liveli- 
ness and} Italian sensibility has the 
effect on the!poor Teuton of ren- 
dering him irresistibly ridiculous. 
Having no faculty of either graceful 
mirth or poetic feeling in himself, he 
always overstrains the mark in both, 
and contrives to exhibit himself either 
the mountebank or the maniac. 

On Sontag’s first successes in Ber- 
lin, the whole capital took to madness, 
as the happiest mode of proving their 
sense of musical perfection. Sontag 
was certainly a pleasing singer, with 
remarkable facility of voice, though 
feeble in tone, and with neither beauty 
of person nor elegance of acting to 
recommend her. But even this was 
enough to set the phlegm of the Ger- 
man in an uproar, and all the yellow 
moustaches of that bristled race were 
convulsed with ecstasy. Some of their 
displays of this rapture were happily 
expressive of the delicacy of their 
tastes. We are told that a party of 
amateurs,’ especial admirers of the 
lady's talent, purchased from her ser- 
vant a pair of her cast-off shoes, in 
which they actually drank her health 
nightly, until this singular drinking 
implement would hold out no longer. 
Whether the liquor were wine, or, as 
is more probable, beer, the anecdote, 
being one of a thousand of similar 
displays, is expressive. 

It is remarkable how much the ex- 
tent of modern commerce spreads the 
luxuries of mankind. Twenty years 
ago the sailor, after a few weeks’ voy- 
age from home, had nothing to look to 
for the remainder of his time, but salt 
beefand pork. The idea then occurred 
to some ingenious cook of packing 
meat so air-tight, that it would kee 

Sresh, at least for a certain period. 
A foreign chemist followed the idea, 
and by par-boiling meat and vegetables, 
and.then enclesing them in fin cases, 
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arrived at the power of preserving pro- 
visions for ‘a circumnavigation of the 
globe. Ten years ago the thought 
occurred to an American trader of 
carrying ice to Calcutta. He embark. 
ed his ice in the American winter, 
and, though he lost a third of his cargo 
on the way, carried the other two- 
thirds up the Ganges, where, for the 
first time since the Deluge, it has be- 
come a regular enjoyment. Lord 
William Bentinck, not unjustly, gave 
the American a gold medal as a mark 
of his approval, and we hope that he 
has made his fortune by this time. 
Within the last two years, the same 
venture has been made to the Brazils, 
and the burning mouths of the men 
and women of Rio Janeiro are cooled, 
when the thermometer stands at 110 
in the shade, by water congealed 
where it stood at zero in the sun. 

A few years ago turtle was inae- 
cessible for half the year in London ; 
and now the aldermanic worshippers 
of this most honoured production of 
the great waters may command it 
every day in the year; consigned 
from the spot where the turtle sighed 
their last under the blue skies and 
along the shark-guarded shores of 
Jamaica, cases hermetically sealed 
convey the concocted ambrosia to 
our shores, and men may partake of 
the raptures of city feasting for five 
shillings a pint. We shall yet see 
turtle among the delicie of hackney- 
coachmen. : 

But another luxury is about to be 
added to the list. A company is 
formed to send Milton oysters to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Whether alive 
or not, we have not yet heard. The 
speculation is equally far-seeing and 
philanthropic. It is intended, when a 
lodgment has once been fairly made 
in Africa, to extend it to Ceylon and 
Bengal; thence to invade China, 
unless the Emperor shall regard it as 
an English device to gain footing in 
the Celestial Empire. But the com. 
pany aver, that though, like the India 
Company, they have no views of ter- 
ritérial aggrandisement, they regard 
the oyster as the preparative to a 
treaty of perpetual amity,—the Em- 
peror, let him be however suspicious, 
being utterly incapable of breaking 
off his connexion with the country 
which supplies such matchless delica- 
cies. Let him taste but a single 


oyster,” say they, in an efflux of 
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patriotism, “ and he is ours for 
ever.” 


The Committee on the Wellington 
trophy are gradually approaching the 
season when people awake from the 
torpors of winter, and begin to ask 
what the world has been doing in the 
mean-time. We have certainly no 
desire to urge the Committee to any 
premature activity. But the public 
will naturally wish to believe that a 
monument will be produced worthy 
of the great Duke, of the great crisis 
in which he turned the scales of Eu- 
rope, and of the people by whose en- 
thusiasm, valour, and love of freedom, 
Europe was finally relieved from the 
thraldom of its most formidable ene- 
my. 

Of what nature should the monu- 
ment be? is the first question. We say, 
let it be great,or nothing. All our pub- 
lic monuments have failed, in the first 
object of all monuments, that of be- 
ing a nationalhonour. A paltry per- 
formance may not lower the name of 
the hero, but it lowers the dignity of 
the nation. The sculptures in St 
Paul’s, in a mass, we believe, have 
never excited much national vanity ; 


and we doubt whether any English- 
man of taste ever willingly led any 
foreigner round the monuments in the 
Cathedral, or ever led him within 
sight of them, without a touch of na- 


tional shame. Why is all this? Sim- 
ply because the whole affair has been 
penuriously conceived, and the execu- 
tion generally jobbed. A return has 
been just published, by order of Par- 
liament, of the monuments in St 
Paul's and Westminster Abbey, and of 
their expenses, up to December, 1837. 
In the Abbey there are seven, in St 
Paul's thirty-three,—the whole cost 
amounting to L.132,175. <A consi- 
derable sum, no doubt ; but when we 
recollect that this is spread over eighty- 
seven years, the return being from the 
year 1750 to the present moment, it 
scarcely amounts to more than a 
couple of balls a-year at Devonshire 
House, or the keep of a stable of hun- 
ters by a country squire. The “kéep” 
of his Radical Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, with his sinecure 
rangership, his tax-free lodgings, and 
his showy allowance of 18,000 Bri- 
tish pounds a-year, a total amounting 
to about L.25,000! annually, would 
have paid the whole sum, in five of 
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his Radical Royal Highness has lived 
at ease like any Tory gentleman, and 
shone the very central illumination of 
tavern dinners ; if he is, after all, but 
a twinkling light in the paper lantern 
of party. 

They certainly manage those mat- 
ters in another style. on the Continent. 
Here Ministers can give nothing. 
They are afraid of Joseph Hume's 
frigid physiognomy ; or of Mr Wak. 
ley’s regard for the pocket of the sub. 
ject; or of Mr Thomas Duncombe’s 
value for public credit, or of any other 
known patriot’s respect for principle, 
and a threat of voting “ on the other 
side.” Spring Rice would be elec- 
trified through every fibre of his little 
frame at the very sound of a sixpence 
required in advance for the rudest 
memorial that ever figured since the 
Pyramids ; Lord Glenelg would start 
from his slumbers ; and perhaps even 


‘the Premier would forego one dinner 


at the Palace, and ponder over the 
terrors of the phenomenon. As for 
the still higher powers, they unfor- 
tunately have so much to do, and so 
little to do it with, not above a mil- 
lion a-year for all the expenses of 
liveries, and a table fit to feed a Mi- 
nister every day, and plump up the 
rather decaying cheeks of poor Lord 
Palmerston, and supply Lord Mel- 
bourne gratis with the claret and tur- 
tle necessary to his declining years, 
that it would be presumption to look 
for any thing in those quarters. What, 
then, must be the resource? The six- 
pences of the public. Which public 
have in general but very few sixpences 
at their disposal, and find them fully 
employed in paying their taxes, and 
the thousand penalties under which a 
man lives in this freest, and happiest, 
and dearest of all communities and 
countries. 

But to the question of the Welling- 
ton trophy. What shall the désign 
be?. Shall it be a Column, an Arch, 
an Obelisk, or Temple? The Greeks, 
the teachers and pupils of all intel- 
lectual beauty in design, cannot aid us 
much in those points, for we have 
scarcely any: remaining memorial of 
their trophies. .. The Greek. trophy 
was generally a small erection, fixed on 
the locality of the achievement. Thus 
we have the tombs of Marathon. But 
their place of glory was the Temple. 
There they erected the statue, or 
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1838.) 
turned the-public homage into the 
shape of a brazen tripod, or golden 
shield, or helmet inscribed with the 
hero’s name, and thus gave him a 
canonization to the full as legitimate as 
the Pope, and which might be well en- 
vied by St Dominic or St Francis. 
But until we can build Parthenons 
and Temples of Jupiter Olympius, this 
display of national gratitude is beyond 
us. The Romans must be our models, 
for want of better. The opulence of 
the Emperors and the love of the Ro- 
man for vastness, whether that inclu. 
ded grandeur or not, made them give 
the preference to the triumphal arch, 
and the national ostentation made them 
place those monuments of the national 
successes where they would be con- 
stantly before their eyes. Thus the 
Arches of Constantine, and of his pre- 
decessors, Severus and Titus, stand in 
the midst of what was the former 
city, and in the midst of its greatest 
thoroughfare; the openings of the 
Forum, a place through which proba- 
bly every idler, ‘politician, knave, or 
trafficker of Rome passed at least once 
every day of his life. Yet those arches 
afford no very striking evidence of 
Roman taste. They were once crowd- 
ed with statues, and still are loaded 
with bas-reliefs. Even some sort of 
taste, or perhaps of penury, is to be 
found in the performance; for the arch 
of Constantine was a good deal fur- 
nished with its figures from the plun- 
dered Arch of Titus. In addition to 
this heaviness and cast of sculpture, 
which the Roman evidently felt to be 
necessary to the arch, it cannot stand 
by itself the solitary centre of some 
great area—it must lead to something. 
It is in its nature a gateway, and the 
gateway must stand in front of some 
great public building, which always 
degrades the effect of the arch by its 
superior height and mass; or at the 
entrance of some great thoroughfare, 
which renders it common to the pub- 
lic eye, till it becomes vulgar, till all 
higher associations die away in the 
public mind, and the trophy becomes 
merely a convenient passage for carts 
and carriages, Jews~and jackasses. 
All this is exemplified every hour in 
Paris. The solitary arch in front 
of the Tuileries looks little better than 
a magnified sentry-box, and the Porte 
St Denis to be merely a huge turn- 
pike-gate, daubed with all the mire 
that belongs by right of nature to a 
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Parisian street in winter or summer, 
and carved with inscriptions which 
none but’a’ rambling Englishman 
ever takes the trouble to read. Yet in 
the face of all this experience, we have 
an Arch isolated in front of Bucking- 
ham Palace. But there it certainly 
can sustain as little disgrace from the 
comparison as it could add decoration 
any where, the Palace and the Arch 
being perfectly fitted to keep company 
with each other. Though we may be 
surprised to find that deformity is so 
dear, the Arch being said to have cost 
sixty or seventy thousand pounds, and 
the Palace upwards of a million! 

The next question would be of the 
Colunn. This has certainly one qua- 
lity of importance. Itis less liable to 
ruin than any other monument. Give 
it a solid foundation, and scarcely any 
thing but an earthquake can touch it. 
We have the case in point of the fall 
ofevery temple of Greece, or, at least, 
their extreme dilapidation ; there is not 
a surviving roof in any temple of anti- 
quity. In Rome all is decay ; thatmakes 
bread, however, for the antiquarians 
who live by quarrelling over. the ruins. ” 
Yet the Columns of Trajan and An- 
tonine stand, and are likely to stand, 
till the exigencies of some Pope shall 
sell them to some London stone-cutter, 
or they are broken up by the hammer 
of a Roman republic to Macadamize 
the streets of the ‘‘ Eternal City” for 
the march of mind. Pompey’s pillar, 
in spite of the Turks, still stands, for- 
tunate perhaps in its incapability of 
being calcined into lime; and seems 
likely to bid defiance to every thing 
but the Pacha, who having already 
turned his attention to breaking up the 
Pyramids for the purpose of damming 
up the Nile, may in some freak of ra- 
dical reform, or some similar insanity, 
order the heaving down of this fine old 
column. 

It is, we may presume, a source of 
some national pride, that if we have 
the worst temples of Europe, and the 
most unsightly palaces, we have the 
tallest column. Our “ tall bully,” the 
€olumn of the Fire, is 202 feet high ; 
the Napoleon Column of the Place 
Vendome is 133; Trajan’s in Rome 
is 132; Antonine’s 129; and Pom- 
pey's 88, all from the surface of the 
ground. Nelson's Pillar in Dublin is 
130. The London Column has the 
signal original disadvantage of being 
placed in the lowest possible position, 
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in a nook, and close on the level of the 
river.. And, asif to make the original 
error more palpable, in their new 
street, of which the Column would 
have made a fine terminating object, 
they have closed up the vista with a 
house, a thriving shoemaker’s shop, 
above which just one-half of the Co- 
jumn is seen, towering like an exag- 
gerated chimney, with a gilt chimney- 


ot. 

But the Column has one plain ob- 
jection asthe monument of a hero. It 
has nothing appropriate. It repre- 
sents nothing. It might as well stand 
for the emblem of worship as of war, 
the trophy of a ploughing-match as of 
a battle. Napoleon, in imitation of 
the Trajan Column, and in order to 
escape this generalization, which de- 
stroys the effect especially intended, 
covered his pillar with bronze castings 
of his wars. This costly and laboured 
covering is discernible just for half a 
dozen feet upwards, and not an inch 
more. Beyond that, it might as well 
be covered with arabesque from Meg. 
ea, or gingerbread from the Bois de 
Boulogne. Allis wholly indistinguish- 
able. The expense, the metal, and 


the glory are as wholly thrown away, 


as if the Austrian cannon had been 
converted into so many candlesticks. 
Trajan’s Column is in the same condi- 
tion. All is confusion half a dozen 
feet above the eye. Then we desire 
to see something of the figure and fea- 
tures of the hero; we see nothing ; 
we know no more of him than if he 
were a hundred feet under ground. 
Though, as we are told, the heart of 
Trajan alone was to be placed on the 
summit of the pillar, enclosed in a vase, 
whether of porphyry or gold, the po- 
sition might be appropriate, for no- 
thing would be lost to the spectator 
which he could have seen onthe ground. 
But, at the height of the Vendome Pil- 
lar, Napoleon is no more to be recog- 
nised than if he were on the summit 
of Mont Blanc. 

The figure of George IV. which 
we saw with wondering eyes moulded 
day by day on the top of King’s Cross, 
growing, like Joseph Hume’s fame, 
into daily deformity, and, like it, of 
mire, and to return to mire, gives just 
as faithful an image of the King to the 
eye of the London populace, as the 
Napoleon bronze does to his loving 
subjects of the good city of Paris. 
For in neither case are the features 
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visible without a telescope. A bust of 
Nebuchadnezzar or the skull of a ba. 
boon might be placed on the shoulders 
of either with equal advantage. Place 
a statue of Wellington on a column 200 
or 250 feet high, and, for any concei. 
vable purpose of recognition, we might 
as well place him in the moon. Take, 
for instance, the York Column looking 
into St James’s Park. What does it 
exhibit to the eye? The figure of a 
colossal negro wrapt in a colossal 
cloak, and leaning on a colossal sword, 
No man living can discover it to be 
the Duke of York. 

Another point of importance is, the 
expense of the structure which is thus 
to bear the hero out of sight. A 
handsome column could not be built 
for less than twenty thousand pounds, 
and in all probability it would cost 
twicethesum. Butfortwenty thousand 
pounds we might havea group of bronze 
complete, the hero on horseback, sur. 
rounded by the emblems of the rescued 
nations, or standing in a triumphal car, 
or under almost any other condition 
which would require a group of four 
or five figures. Thus the column would 
double the expense, while it absolutely 
extinguished the only thing which we 
wished to see. 

Another design has been suggested, 
that of a temple, to contain the monu- 
ment; but if this temple be large, it 
must be costly ; if small, it must be 
trivial. In either case it is unneces- 
sary for the protection of bronze, 
which, even in this climate, resists the 
open air; while granite, marble, iron, 
or any other material with which we 
are acquainted, rots, rusts, and pe- 
rishes by the common action of the 
atmosphere. Besides, the money la- 
vished on the accessories must be 
taken from the principal object ; and 
the more showy the temple, the more 
starved the statue. 

The next suggestion is an obelisk, 
and on this there have been strong 
diversities of opinion. The Egyptians 
had a passion for obelisks, arising 
from motives in which we cannot 
share. They regarded them in some 
degree as emblems of the Supreme 
Being. They covered them with 
hieroglyphies, probably giving some 
details of the seasons; and by thus 
turning sepulchral stones into alma- 
nacks, exhibited their notions of the 
sacredness of science. But the ques- 
tion remains whether the obelisk can 
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be applied to the main object of all 
memorials, that of giving a distinct 
jdea of the memorable individuals ? 
We are fully aware that the obelisk 
may be constructed on a much grander 
seale than the world has yet seen ; that 
the Egyptians, by confining them to a 
single block of stone, necessarily li- 
mited their size; and that there is 
nothing in the shape of the obelisk 
which would prevent its being built 
to 300 or 500 feet high, covered with 
bronzes, accessible by galleries run- 
ning round the edifice, based upon a 
foundation of as many hundred square 
feet, and altogether forming one of 
the most magnificent ornaments that 
the public eye could rest on. We 
fully allow that if the purpose were to 
commemorate the exploits, and, in 
fact, supply a monumental history, the 
obelisk would be the very form on 
which we should fix, from its gran- 
deur, from its associations, from its 
indestructibility of form, and from its 
capacity of receiving every species of 
decoration. 

But the public taste must be con- 
sulted, and here the public taste is 
right. If it erects a bronze to Wel- 
lington, it desires to see the resem- 
blance of Wellington, and it desires 
to see the noblest work of art that its 
subscription can produce. It has no 
desire whatever to see the contribu- 
tion, which was intended for the statue 
alone, lavished on the work of brick- 
layers and stonecutters, while the 
statue dwindles into a work of public 
parsimony, and thus shames the sub- 
scribers as much as it discredits the 
arts, and degrades the hero. 

Thus the three expedients, the 
arch, the obelisk, and the column, are 
equally unsuited to the present pur- 
pose, with the additional objection to 
building a new column, that London 
already possesses the finest column in 
the world, and that ten times the pre- 
sent subscription to the Wellington 
memorial (namely, that proposed at 
the west of the metropolis) would not 
build such another. Thus the matter 
remains for the present. 

In these remarks there has been no 
allusion made to the species of contro- 
versy that had arisen on the very for- 
mation of the monument. The idea 
of the statue having been first adopted 
in the City, but there paralyzed by 
the singular and perverse determina- 
tion to limit the monument to a mark 
of the gratitude of London for the 
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Duke’s activity, when Minister, in. 
promoting the City improvements 
and opening London Bridge. This 
eurious limitation was strongly op- 
posed in the committee, but the ma- 
jority deciding that it should take 
effect, the great Duke figures only as 
the bridge-builder. The result, how- 
ever, Was a determination on the part 
of those who conceived that he had 
merits more understood by the empire, 
to erect a monument to his military 
fame. This is the immediate subject 
of consideration, and upon this have 
arisen the enquiries into the fitness of 
the various kinds of memorial chosen 
by antiquity. The City memorial is 
intended to be an equestrian figure, 
erected in front of the Mansion-house, 
a fine position for publicity, and ex- 
pressive of the highest respect which 
the City can pay. Where the military 
trophy will be raised is still a ques- 
tion. The parade of the Horse 
Guards would be a striking position 
for the warrior who has so much en- 
nobled the British arms. The walk 
in St James’s Park, the centre of 
Trafalgar Square, with half a dozen 
other sites, are open to discussion. 
But whatever be the place, we hope 
the memorial will be a triumphal cha- 
riot, with the great warrior‘ visible, 
and however raised above the heads of 
the crowd, not raised to such a height 
as will necessarily render the features 
indistinct. . Wellington ought to be 
seen by all; his features ought to be 
familiar to the view of the empire by 
which he is honoured, and the tran- 
script of this most illustrious of living — 
men ought to be delivered down clear 
to the eye of the latest posterity, that 
delights to look upon the form and 
countenance of the mighty of those ages 
that stamp the fates of the world. 
Secretary King, who wrote the 
clever ** Memoir of his own Time,” 
says that among all the remarkable 
men in his recollection he never saw 
above one or two who possessed “ pre- 
sence of mind,” which he defines to be 
‘the faculty of knowing what is exactly 
the thing to be done in the emergency. 
In common parlance this is termed 
s€ having one’s wits about one.” We 
should wish to know in what class of 
the quick witted he would have placed 
the subject of the following recent ad- 
‘venture. 
‘As the diligence which daily sets 
out from Vienna for Hungary stopped 
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to breakfast at one of the villages, a 
Colonel of the Hungarian Guard, who 
happened to ride into the inn-yard, 
was struck by the attractions of a 
young and respectable female who had 
just alighted from the carriage. He 
came into the breakfast-room, and ex- 
hibited the peculiarly aristocratic 
airs of that peculiarly aristocratic 
corps, paid the young lady marked 
attentions, and annoyed her and a 
female friend who travelled with her 
in no ordinary degree. At length the 
carriage set out again, and the lady 
hoped that she was free from her sud- 
den and very troublesome admirer. 
She was mistaken. In a few minutes 
the Colonel was seen in full gallop 
after the diligence, which, of course, 
he soon overtook. Riding up to the 
window, he again addressed the lady, 
told her that he had delayed merely 
for the purpose of mounting a fresh 
horse, and that he intended to follow 
and ascertain where she resided. 
This impertinence greatly chagrined 
her, but there was no remedy, and she 
sat in silence. The Colonel, however, 
persisted, and attempted to hold a 
conversation with her, which the live- 
liness of his charger, a handsome Sty- 


rian horse, made every moment a 


more difficult affair. At length, the 
horse and the rider being equally ob- 
stinate, the matter came to a quarrel, 
and the gallant Colonel narrowly 
escaped being dismounted. Still per- 
sisting in keeping his place at the 
window, a passenger in the coach, a 
remarkably simple-looking and silent 
person; observed, that if M. le Colo- 
nel wished to come into the coach he 
would give up his seat to him and ride 
the horse for a while. The Colonel 
was delighted at the proposal, and the 
seats were instantly exchanged; the 
gallant hussar recommending it to the 
traveller to ride carefully, as his horse 
was remarkably high-spirited ; the 
traveller shrunk at the news, but the 
Colonel was already in the diligence, 
and he had obviously no alternative. 
The diligence now rolled on, the tra- 
veller rode timidly after it; but the 
charger seemed to have him entirely 
at his merey, for he galloped some- 
times past the carriage and sometimes 
back again, the rider in such a state 
of alarm as attracted all eyes and 
greatly amused the gallant Colonel. 
At length the road emerged into one 
of the vast heaths which are kept open 
for the Austrian cavalry mancuvres. 
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Here the charger appeared to know 
his own ground, for, after a few snort- 
ings and boundings beside the dili- 
gence, he was seen suddenly to turn, 
and shoot away at full speed far acrosg 
the plain and in a different direction 
from the road. The Colonel and the 
passengers continued to gaze, and ex- 
pected to see the unlucky rider un- 
horsed by this furious speed. Quite 
the contrary, the rider kept his seat; 
nay, evidently had a thorough com. 
mand of the horse, and on reaching an 
eminence half a league off, was seen to 
pull up, take off his cap, wave it, and 
making a low bow to the diligence, 
dash down the opposite side of the hill. 

The conclusion was now plain ; the 
gallant Colonel had intrusted his va- 
luable charger to some of the gipsy 
horse-dealers who rove through Aus- 
tria, and traffic and steal horses through- 
out all Germany. ‘The simple tra- 
veller had seen his opportunity, and 
showed the rare faculty of * presence 
of mind.” The Colonel was outrageous; 
his talent for conversation was now 
turned into wrath at his own folly, 
and promises to have the gipsy hang- 
ed, drawn, and quartered, when he 
could catch him. The travellers in 
the diligence felt no sympathy with 
the Colonel ; his impertinence had al- 
ready made him unpopular. The di- 
ligence now stopped to change horses. 
At the inn a note was found, address. 
ed to him, mentioning that his charger 
was found to be an excellent gal- 
loper ; that it was in excellent hands; 
that its present possessor had long 
wanted a horse of this style for his 
personal use ; and that if the gallant 
Colonel had any more of the same 
kind in his possession, they were 
worth taking better care of. The note 
was signed Herman Sermansky. The 
signature was that of one of the most 
famous heads of a banditti, which ex- 
tended its ravages from the Ukraine 
to Buda. The Colonel’s taste for con- 
versation was wholly quieted by this 
billet-doux ; he mounted one of the 
tired horses of the diligence, and slow- 
ly returned to his quarters, to meditate 
on the folly of falling in love at first 
sight, and trusting, on too hasty an 
acquaintance, a simple gentlemen 
who offered to take trouble off his 
hands. 


The indefatigable H. B. is proceed- 
ing in his course, with a pencil as pro- 
lific as it is unwearied. ‘ The Royal 
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Cosset, or her Majesty’s Pet Lamb,” is 
aclever affair. But there are subjects 
too disgusting even for caricature, and 
Lord Melbourne’s daily feedings are 
among them. In H. B.’s print, her 
Majesty is represented as feeding 
Lord Melbourne, and it will excite 
the regret of all who wish well to her 
Majesty, that any pencil should ven- 
ture to place her in so degrading a 
point of light. The rest of the Minis- 
try are grouped round as sheep, lick- 
ing their lips as they look upon the 
performance. Lord Glenelg is lying 
on the ground, of course fast asleep, 
while Lord Brougham is walking 
away with an angry visage fixed upon 
the lady and the pet, and over his head 
the words, ** I cannot gloze,” &c. 

Another, and methinks, a better 
effort of his pencil is, “ a scene in a 
Canadian winter.” Lord Glenelg has 
tumbled into the water through the 
ice. Lord Melbourne, with Lord John 
Russell holding his hand, is venturing 
to pluck him out, but the effort is evi- 
dently hopeless, and the luckless Co. 
lonial Secretary is evidently going 
down ; his eyes, too, are closing, and 
he is falling asleep ; in another mo- 
ment he will be gone ; but Welling- 
ton, in the dress of one of the Humane 
Society's men, with rope and pole, 
runs up to draw him out. 

This service certainly was done by 
the noble Duke to the surprise of 
every body, and he will henceforth 
unhappily have to regard himself as 
responsible for the performances of 
the knaves and fools whom he saved. 

A third is Una and her Lamb.” 
The Queen is seated on an ass, and 
leading in a string a pet lamb with 
Lord Melbourne’s visage on it. Lord 
John Russell follows as the dwarf. 
Thus the young Queen, who began 
her reign with universal popularity, 
has become the subject, and almost 
the only one, of caricature. The po- 
pular eye fixes on those representa- 
tions with avidity ; and she has to thank 


‘ her Court Circular for this most unen- 


viable of all possible distinctions. 

In the interval of his attentions to 
royalty, which we believe are by 
much the most popular of his perfor- 
mances, we recommend to him the 
honours of the hero of Hernani, that 
prodigious warrior, whose familiarity 
with defeat abroad, has rendered so 
deserving of the favouritism of Minis- 
ters. And we think that the carica- 


turist will be ungrateful to the merits 
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of Mr Sheil, whose Popish “ tribute ” 
to the honest, kind-hearted, and loyal. 
minded Duke of York, has, we pre- 
sume, recommended him for a Com- 
missionership of Greenwich to her 
Majesty. 

Hone, once an impudent infidel, but 
now, we believe, a Methodist preacher, 
published some prospectuses of a His- 
tory of Parody. Why has no clever 
collector published an Essay on Cari- 
cature ? 

An Essay on Caricature might be 
made an amusing thing, an angry 
thing, or even alearned thing. Cari- 
catures are to the natural figure and 
physiognomy what the ridiculous is to 
the real ; of course, caricature is as 
old as the sense of the absurd, the 
fantastic, and the exaggerated ; all as 
old as human society. ‘There are 
caricatures among the little bronzes 
found in the Thebaid, among the 
marbles, gems, and clays of Hercula- 
neum, and among the frescoes of 
Pompeii. The scratches on the sol- 
diers’ barracks in the Roman ruins are 
caricatures of their centurions and 
comrades. Every nation of Europe 
has had its caricaturist, and even 
Rome, though under the vigilant eye 
of the Papacy, always sore on the side 
of burlesque; has exhibited the keen- 
ness of the satiric pencil. France 
under Napoleon had the bitterness 
and the will, but not the daring. Yet 
where the caricaturist could take aim 
at a public personage without being 
sent to the galleys for his dexte- 
rity, he sometimes struck _ hap- 
pily enough. One of the best cari- 
catures of the Napoleon era was 
levelled at Prince Borghese, who had 
married one of Napoleon’s sisters; 


_ but who was no favourite with either 


his wife or his formidable brother-in- 
law. The Prince wasagood-humoured, 
quiet creature, with a great fortune, 
and a great stomach. ‘The caricatu- 
rist placed him in the centre of a 
group of jackasses, the Prince ex- 
claiming, with a look of peculiar self- 
complacency, the burden of the popu- 
lar French song, ‘‘ Ou peut on étre 
mieux qu’au sein de sa famille?” 
(Where can one be happier than in the 
bosom of his own family) ? 

But it is in England that the habits 
of the people, accustomed to the inves- 
tigation of political character, singu- 
larly alive to the ridiculous, and utter- 
ly fearless in giving vent to eve 
feeling, have peculiarly fostered cae 
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cature, but cari¢ature in its higher 
form. Bunbury, Rowlandson, and a 
crowd of others followed the grotesque 
in manners; and there are few more 
humorous efforts of the pencil than 
Bunbury’s “ Barbers’ Shop,” a display 
of countenances all in the various 
processes of shaving; some in the 
agony of intractable beards, some in 
rapture at the new sensation of a clean 
ehin, some with every feature but the 
nose shrouded in soap suds, some 
smiling at their renewed freshness in 
the mirror. Trifling as all this must 
be in description, and commonplace 
in reality, the touch of the pencil 
made it a performance of remarkable 
skill; a single line sometimes giving 
the expression of a whole countenance, 
a dot giving a feature, the entire ex- 
hibiting at once the quick conception 
and the practised facility of the clever 
designer. Bunbury’s “ Propagation 
of a Lie’’ was a still higher concep- 
tion; a long line of well-dressed per- 
sonages, each in his turn adding some- 
thing to a rumour, till at last it swelled 
into a circumstantial falsehood ; every 
successive face, with a new expression, 
rising in the scale, from silliness to 
craft, from craft to mystery; and 
from mystery to the broad-faced im- 
pudence that delighted in a conscious 
fabrication. 

Hogarth, the predecessor of those 
men, was of a still superior class. 
The lowest caricaturist is he who con- 
tents himself with the burlesque of 
feature, an offensive and ill-natured 
style. The next higher is the cari- 
eaturist of character; but the highest 
is the caricaturist of thought. This 
was Hogarth’s superiority. He threw 
on the canvass representations of all 
the eccentricities of mind. Some- 
times tragic, as inhis View of Bedlam; 
sometimes comic, as in the Elec- 
tion Print, where he exhibits popular 
folly, under the image of a man cut- 
ting down the lamp-post on which he 
himself is sitting. Sometimes gravely 
satiric, as inthe Country Church, where 
he exhibits the spider’s web thickly 
drawn over the aperture of the parish 
poor-box; or in the pieture of the 
Nobleman’s Marriage with the rich 
Citizen's Daughter, where the gouty 
peer has the coronet upon his crutches, 
and the citizen’s house is seen building, 
in defiance of all taste, with the Tus- 
éan order above the Corinthian. But 
Hogarth’s touches of nature and satiric 
dexterity are as numerous as his pic- 
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tures, 
vulgarity is forgotten, because hig 
pencil was the most graphic, vigorous, 
and true. One of his sources of su. 
periority is the constant fulness of his 
background. Other artists have been 
content with the main action, thus 
leaving their performances naked, 
feeble, easily looked over, and easily 
forgotten. But Hogarth crowded his 
canvass with accessaries. Nothing 
was omitted that could assist the lead- 
ing impression. He suffers no space 
to be unoccupied. Wherever there 
is room for an idea, there an idea is 
fixed. In the “ Marriage a-la- Mode,” 
the profligate nobleman coming in 
from his night rambles might have 
been represented by a hundred artists 
in the exhausted plight in which he 
flings himself on the chair in his pom 
pous drawing-room ; but how few 
would have thought of the tale told by 
the cap hanging from his pocket; or 
in the picture of the miser’s heir co. 
ming into possession, who else would 
have thought of the money dropping 
from the hoard in the wainscot? It 
was this unfailing fertility of inven. 
tion, this richness of accompaniment, 
this heaping of image on image, that 
made Hogarth so powerful in his own 
day, and makes him so popular in our 
own. ‘This was the result of study. 
Nothing permanent was ever done 
without long and anxious toil. And if 
Hogarth wrought rapidly, there can 
be no stronger evidence than this 
peopling of his pictures with ideas, 
that he thought with matchless in- 
dustry. 

Gilray, though at a long interval 
in point of time, was the next succes- 
sor of this extraordinary artist. Gil. 
ray wasa Scot; he came to London te 
try his skill in gaining subsistence in 
this huge gathering of the rich and 
poor of the earth ; he had learned his 
art at home, but appears to have been 
unsuccessful. Gilray painting shep- 
herds and shepherdesses ‘must have 
failed. He had nothing piping or 
pastoral about him. He was for the 
bold, harsh, and angry outlines of 
life. His figure gave the idea of his 
style. He was a short, strong-made, 
muscular man, with a broad, bald 
forehead, and a deep-seated stormy 
eye. Like many of conscious genius, 
neglected by the world, his first con- 
ception was to revenge himself on it by 
vigorous satire, and he is said to have 
exhibited his first strength in some 
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daring atid powerful caricatures of 
ns of rank about the Court. 
But Whiggism, which like Milton’s 
image of sin, 
* Woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ending foul, in many a scaly fold,” 


often attracts the inexperienced by its 
speciousness, but always disgusts the 
manly and intelligent by its hollow- 
ness and perfidy, had lost its favou- 
ritism with the nation in the com- 
mencement of the French war of 1793. 
Its scandalous exaltation of the fury 
of the French mob, in the hope of 
stimulating the English mob to follow 
their example; its plaudits of every 
horror of Paris, in palpable invitation 
to London to strike the Ministry, 
without regarding for a moment the 
hazards of the tumult to all govern- 
ment, and its cruel, base, and utterly 
un-English triumph over the scaffold 
of the unhappy Louis, roused the 
scorn and detestation of every thing 
manly in the land, and sealed the ex- 
clusion of that miserable faction from 
power during a quarter of a century. 
Gilray’s pencil was turned upon 
them, and there were few weapons 
which could inflict deeper wounds, or 
which struck them down ia popular 
estimation with more effective ven- 
geance. 

His “ Shrine of St Anne’s Hill” 
was capital. Fox, startled from his 
sleep, was worshipping before the 
bloody statue of liberty, with the 
streaming heads of the leaders of the 
French Convention fixed on spikes 
round the walls of the shrine. The 
trembling and ¢onscience-stricken vi- 
sage of Fox formed a powerful con- 
trast with the fixed and stern coun- 
tenances of the decapitated traitors 
surrounding him. It would have been 
fortunate for him if he had as much 
conscience as the pencil gave him 
credit for, and had awakened to a 
sense of his political profligacy before 
he was sent to the tomb. 

The ** Making Decent” was a fine 
specimen of Gilray’s more sportive 
style. The accession of the Whigs 
to power in 1806, on the death of Mr 
Pitt, an event which turned out as 
ill-omened for themselves as ev 
man of sense regarded it to be for 
England, brought them immediately 
under the lash of public indignation. 
“ All the Talents” are ridiculous to 
this hour. If the Whigs had any 
Value for their character, they should 
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always remain in Opposition} for the 
virtue of words is cheap, and while 
in place they have always disgraced 
themselves, The poverty to which 
Fox, Sheridan, and their principal 
Parliamentary leaders had been cons 
demned in early life by their personal 
vices, and which they had hitherto 
been unable to recruit from the Trea- 
sury, was the chief point of the cari- 
cature. They were represented as 
all dressing for the first levee, each 
changing his tattered habiliments for 
the Court suit, and the whole group 
washing, shaving, powdering, and 
scrubbing, for their unaccustomed 
appearance in the presence of royalty, 
The likenesses were perfect, and 
ridicule was universal. Another cari- 
cature, of a more imaginative class, 
was “ Bonaparte, chief baker of Eu- 
rope,” making gingerbread kings, 
breaking up fragments of the Conti- 
nent into the dough for those new po- 
tentates, taking some out of the oven 
complete, as the Kings of Spain, 
Naples, &c., thrusting some in to be 
baked ; and with a little row of future 
kings on a shelf, scarcely shaped, and 
evidently to be finished at another 
opportunity. Among those abortive 
potentates were Fox, Sheridan, Grey, 
&e. 

But those works deserved a higher 
name than caricatures. They were 
the flashings of a vigorous mind, e¢- 
centric but vivid, striking directly at 
their object, with but little of gro- 
tesque, and nothing of gaiety, tart, 
but smiting their victim with intense 
and haughty ridicule. 

The last years of Gilray’s life were 
melancholy. Whether solitude, la- 
bour, or license turned his brain, is 
not now to be ascertained. He be- 
came lunatic, and died, after seven 
years of hopeless suffering. 


Great murmurs have been excited 
among the military by the extraordi- 
nary measure of giving the order of 
Knight Commander of the Bath to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Evans. They 
naturally enquire, and the public en- 
quire along with them, how this dis- 
tinction has been deserved? We 
certainly cannot help them to an 
answer on the score of Generalship. 
What secret services the Lieutenant- 
Colonel may have performed ; what 
armies of Carlists he may have routed ; 
what fortresses he may have taken ; 
what terror his name struck into the 
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troops of the Spanish King ; or what 
confidence it gave to the cause of 
Queen Isabella, are matters which 
may have been divulged to the ears 
of her Majesty and Lord Melbourne, 
in some of their daily ¢éte-d-tétes, but 
we must allow that we are still in per- 
fect ignorance on the subject. . We, 
however, cannot doubt that all these 
things have occurred; that Lieut.-Co- 
lonel Evans, notwithstanding popular 
notions to the contrary, has, in fact, 
been a most gallant, judicious, and 
successful general ; actuated solely by 
patriotic ardour, raising an army for 
the mere cause of Spain and freedom ; 
conducting it through a series of ope- 
rations, equally splendid, intelligent, 
and marked by ability, and followed 
by equally good fortune. The Gene- 
ral himself is distinguished for at once 
the mildness and the manliness of his 


discipline, disdaining to be cooped up 


within impregnable walls, and insult- 
ed hourly by the presence of a rabble 
of armed peasants; but heroically 


moving forth, sturming all difficulties, 
contemptuous alike of the obstacles of 
man and nature; and after having 
routed the tumultuary troops of the 
Pretender in every encounter, gal- 


lantly sweeping all opposition before 
him to the gates of Madrid; when, 
settling the affairs of the nation and 
restoring quiet to the distracted coun- 
try, hailed by the Spaniards as their 
deliverer, and by the Queen as the 
pillar of her throne, this second Wel- 
lington brought back his gallant 
‘troops, with whom “ he could have 
gone any where, and done any thing,” 
in national triumph to England, and 
now reposes on laurels showered on 
him by his grateful country. 

Of course all this must be taken to 
be the fact ; for nothing short of this 
could justify the violation of those 
rules of the order which forbid officers 
below the rank of general to have the 
honour, and which require some proof 
of service besides. We should, how- 
ever, not forget, among the Colonel's 
merits, that he has the advantages of 
being a Papist and a Radical, two 
points much in any man’s favour un- 
der an O'Connell Administration. 


The Dissenters, Ranters, and other 
Radicals, whose delicate aversion to 
a marriage ceremony clogged with 
any reference to religion induced our 
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very Liberal Cabinet to reduce it to 
the naked simplicity of a civil con. 
tract, have begun, in some instances, 
to be ashamed of their work. They 
now occasionally embroider it with a 
little extempore ritual of their own; 
have a preacher standing by to reada 
portion of the Scriptures, give his 
own notions of marriage in a speech, 
and altogether make the affair put on 
some remote resemblance to what it 
was, and what, in spite of Radical re. 
form, all honest men, and women too, 
know that it ought to be. On this 
subject we fear that the objects of the 
inventors have not been so fully rea- 
lized as their ingenuity laboured to 
deserve. We are indeed perfectly of 
opinion that the new act has turned 
out but a meagre source of revenue, 
«* Our near and dear relations” and 
others taken under the Ministerial 
wing already croak terribly. We 
doubt whether that poor and worthy 
novelist Mr Lister has been able to 
make his sinecure prolific of shillings; 
and whether the general locust host 
who were to have fattened so com- 
fortably on this new crop of patron- 
age, have not been starved out of all 
patience. We believe that the inven- 
tion is an utter and ridiculous failure. 
But we must take the liberty of re. 
minding its embroiderers, that neither 
priest nor harangue have any business 
whatever at the perpetration of the 
affair, which the Jack Russell law is. 
pleased to call a marriage. The law 
says that the registrar must be pre- 
sent, and there it stops. It justifies - 
no further attendance of any one; and 
of course what it does not justify, it 
totally disregards. The simple: sta 
tute may be embroidered, it is-true, ~ 
by having not merely the preacher, 
but all the preacher’s household in 
attendance ; not merely the reading 
of the Scriptures, but the reading of 
any thing that may amuse the faney 
of the hour. Of course the law pro-° 
hibits no merriment from the highest 
to the lowest order of popular gaiety; 
and this freedom the Dissenters have 
gained. We wish them joy -of it. 
But they must not boast of having 
first stripped the most sacred of all 
social forms of its religious decencies; 
and, after turning it into a civil con- 
tract, dressing it up again into the 
masquerade of a religious ceremony, 
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Shetches of Modern Greece. 


SKETCHES OF MODERN GREECE. 


ATHENS IN 1887. 


Tue approach to Athens by sea is 
strikingly beautiful, and a world of 
associations which crowd on the mind 
add a feeling of mingled interest and 
awe to the admiration excited by the 
natural beauties of the scene. The 
panoramic view enjoyed before enter- 
ing the port of the Piraeus is rich in 
every feature of picturesque land- 
scape, and the effect is heightened by 
the numberless classic spots embel- 
lished by the grand remains of antiqui- 
ty, in the midstof which the deep blue 
waters of the gulf of Egina, studded 
with countless islands, are imbedded. 

The lemon groves of Poros have 
not ceased to embalm the air with the 
sweetest fragrance, and a gentle 
southerly breeze carries their delicious 
perfume far from the shore. The 
plains of Troezeni are hid by Egina, 
which is the largest of the islands, 
and, crowned by her majestic temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius, sits surround- 
ed by others, smaller and less favoured 
by antiquity. The frowning and pre- 
cipitous rocks which overhang ‘Epi- 
daurus mark the site of Jero, thesacred 
grove of Esculapius, and the distant 
Acrocorinthus may be discerned tower- 
ing over the tranquil bay of Cen- 
chreae, and commanding the isthmus 
near which Corinth stood, and which 
separates the Gulf of Lepanto from 
that of Egina. Megara, and the rich 
plains of Eleusis, where the remains 
of the temple of Ceres are still to be 
discovered, are shut out from the view 
by the island of Salamis ; which, with 
the opposite hill of Corydalos, on the 
lower eminence, where the proud 
Xerxes sat contemplating the total 
destruction of his fleet, calls to me- 
mory the undying glory of ‘Themis- 
tocles, Between Corydalos and Hy- 
mettus extends the plain of Athens, 
terminated to the north by the distant 
Pentelicus and Parnes, and in the 
centre rises the far-famed Acropolis, 
surrounded by the hill of the Museium, 
now called the Philopappus, the 
Pnyx and Anchesmus. From the sea 
the whole plain appears to form one 
continued forest of olive-trees, whose 
sombre hue contrasts with thedazzling 
ruins of the Parthenon and the temple 
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of Jupiter Olympius. The coast to 
the east of Hymettus is mountainous 
and beautifully wooded, extending 
about thirty miles, until it terminates 
abruptly in the promontory of Sunium, 
on which stands the temple of Mi- 
nerva, where Plato and his youthful 
philosophers sat gazing on the wide 
expanse of waters, varied by the scat- 
tered Cyclades. Cape Sunium is a 
dangerous place for mariners, and is 
interesting to Englishmen as being the 
scene of Falconer’s Shipwreck. 

The harbour of the Pirzus is a 
spacious basin, embraced by two arms 
of rocky land, which form gigantic 
natural piers; on the point of the 
larger, which is on the south-east side, 
an indifferent light has been erected 
on a sort of mast, which assists the 
boatmen in discovering the entrance 
at night, but it cannot be seen ata 
great distance ; near it is said to be 
the tomb of Themistocles, and at his 
side the gallant old Miaoulis has lately _ 
been interred. On the other side of 
this neck of land are the deserted 
harbours of Munychia and Phalerum, 
and the rising ground in the centre is 
the spot whence Pausanias, King of 
Sparta, witnessed the battle fought 
with Alcibiades on the plain. The 
Philhellene Gordon, another distin- 
guished general, occupied the same 
post during the late war. 

On entering the harbour, the pedes- 
tal of blocks of white marble is seen, 
on which formerly stood the winged 
lion, which now adorns the Place of 
St Mark at Venice. Thetown of the 
Pirzus is rapidly increasing ; it is built 
ona regular plan, and there are already 
several handsome edifices and nice 
looking streets. All the land belonged 
to government, on account of the sup- 
pression of the convent of St Spiri- 
dion, of which it was the property, 
and has now been granted to the in- 
habitants of the island of Scio, which 
remained in the hands of the Turks. 
It was, however, accepted by them 
only on condition of its being made a 
free port, and the harbour being 
deepened. The Sciotes are the rich- 
est of the Greeks, many of them being 
established as merchants at Marseilles, 
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Trieste, and all over the Levant, 
but they have not all yet decided on 
returning to Greece. 

It appears strange that the govern- 
ment of Greece had not preferred fix- 
ing the capital at the Pireus, which 
would have contributed much to the 
speedy formation of a metropolis, and 
Athens is near enough to have ena- 
bled the town to profit by the attrac- 
tion offered to strangers in her un- 
rivalled remains of antiquity. One 
might go even farther and ask, why 
the Isthmus of Corinth was not chosen 
as a good site for the capital, on the 
plea that it would there be more cen- 
tral between the Morea and continen- 
tal Greece, and, being placed between 
the two Gulfs of Lepanto and Egina, 
would be nearer the other countries 
of Europe without being farther from 
the Levant? The capital would have 
been close to an almost impregnable 
position in the Acrocorinthus, and 
Athens might have been made a sort 
of Oxford, a nest of learning and an- 
tiquities. The Government would 


there, as at the Pirezeus, have had the 
facility of possessing the land, and 
thus avoiding all contentions and dis- 
cussions with proprietors, who natu- 


rally dislike seeing a valuable piece.of 
ground swallowed up by a public 
square or street. This question was 
not left undiscussed by the Greek Go- 
vernment, and they must have had 
powerful reasons indeed which could 
prevent them from adopting this idea. 

From the Pireus to Athens, the 
Germans have made a good road of 
five miles, traversing the marshes in 
tife lower part of the plain; these, 
however, have been well drained, and 
numbers of hired carriages, and even 
an omnibus and a mail-coach are con- 
stantly seen driving back and for- 
ward, besides waggons laden with 
goods, which contrast oddly with the 
camels and pack-horses which are still 
employed. A contract was made by 
Government to have a railway con- 
structed, but it is not likely to be car- 
ried into execution. 

On approaching Athens, the Acro- 
polis and town are for a while con- 
cealed from the road by the Pnyx, 
when a sudden turn presents them to 
the view ; the antique Acropolis boldly 
rearing his hoary head, crowned by 
the Propylea, the templeof Wingless 
Victory, and the more modern tower 
of Odysseus; the Pnyx on the right, 
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with the Bema or rostrum, and the 
seats for the audience cut in the living 
rock, and the Areopagus or hill of 
Mdrs, where St Paul preached the 
worship of the unknown God ;” 
lower down the temple of Theseus, in 
all its perfection and symmetrical beau. 
ty, and behind it, the modern town 
rising from the ruins of ancient grans 
deur. 

The town is entered by the long 
and straight street of Mereury, which 
traverses it, rising gradually until it 
ends in front of the new palace which 
King Otho is building. The houses 
on each side are generally white-wash- 
ed, having green “ ja/ousies” and bal. 
conies, and containing shops or coffee. 
houses on the lower storey ; there are, 
however, still many gaps to be filled 
up. A tall palm-tree has been left in 
the middle of the street, which formed, 
probably, the ornament of a Turkish 
garden ; this gives it an Oriental look, 
but, indeed, nowhere can such extra- 
ordinary contrasts be seen as at Athens; 
the same half acre of ground often 
contains two or three remaining co. 
lumns of an ancient portico, a small 
Christian chapel of the middle ages, a 
Venetian watch-tower, a Turkish 
mosque or bath, with its aecompany- 
ing cypresses and palm-trees, and a 
modern fashionable-looking residence, 
all appearing more astonished the one 
than the other, at finding themselves 
in such a motley company. It is ew 
rious thus to see distinctly marked out 
the different phases of the varied exist- 
ence of this interesting city. 

The street of Mercury is crossed at 
right angles by that of Eolus, which 
terminates at the Temple of the Winds, 
close under the Acropolis ; unfortu- 
nately, the largest house in the street, 
occupied by the War Office, has, by 
neglect of the town architects, been 
allowed to be built quite out of the line 
of the street, and one of its shoulders 
stands forward in the most awkward 
way. This blunder has also the bad 
effect of hiding a part of the little o¢- 
tagonal Temple of Eolus when looked 
at from the Street of Mercury. Near 
the intersection of these two streets, 
one of the old Greek churches has 
been renovated in order to serve a8 4 
cathedral, and in it all the public reli- 
gious ceremonies are performed; its 
very small, but it is supposed that 4 
new and larger one will soon be built. 


There is also one of the old Venetian 
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churches standing in the middle of the but in those of Mercury, Eolus, and 
Street of Mercury, whieh destroysvery Minerva, this is not the case. 
much its effeet, but they have delayed The other streets of Athens are 
pulling it down on account of the su- hardly deserving of the name, as they 
perstition of the Athenians, and the are narrow winding lanes, displaying 
positive want of serviceable churches. the most marked contempt for regu- 
There were in Athens, before the Re- larity. The old Turkish bazaar still 
volution, about three hundred and fifty remains, but it was never remarkable 
Greek churches, which was in the pro- for any thing but noise, filth, and want 
portion of one to twenty people; few of air, being a small wretched street, 
of these, however, were uninjured lined with low shops, or rather booths, 
during the war, and mostof them were and covered with ragged awnings. 
very small. The new palace on the The street of Minerva intersects at 
rising ground at the end of the Street right angles that of Mercury, a little 
of Mercury, has not yet arrived atthe lower down than that of Eolus; it is 
second storey, although the foundation. exceedingly wide, and was intended, 
stone was laid a year and a half ago, in the first plan of Athens, which hag 
but they are building in a very sub- since been modified, to form a grand 
stantial manner, and although not approach from the palace to the Acrg- 
large, it will certainly be remarkably polis, to which it was to ascend by 
beautiful. The plan, by a German flights of steps the whole breadth of 
architect, is good, the position com- the street, corresponding with those of 
manding, and the white marble of the Propylea. In this plan it was 
Pentelicus will give it a most brilliant proposed to build the palace on a gentle 
and dazzling effect. They have re- rising ground, north of the town ; but 
opened the ancient quarries of marble, this part of it was abandoned, and the 
and have formed a good road from street remains without any apparent 
Pentelicus to the town, on which some reason for its being nearly twice as wide 
very fine blocks have been transported as any other in Athens; a very good 
thither by means of trucks drawn by house, which stood in the line of the 
ten or twelve horses, and sometimes proposed street, was pulled down, and 
even a hundred men assist in pulling. consequently paid for, to complete this 
There are generally about a hundred monument of the changeableness of a 
and fifty men at work in the quarries, government. 
Germans and inhabitants of Tinos ; There have been many projects for 
the latter are by far the ablest work. the new city of Athens, among 
men, being accustomed to quarry a others a magnificent plan was made 
black marble found on their island. by an architect of Berlin, and laid 
An extensive and handsome row of before King Otho, It was found, 
stabling has been built for the King, however, though very beautiful, quite 
between the new and the temporary impracticable from the immense ex. 
palaces; they are now occupied by pense which would be incurred. The 
the royal horses, which are hardly so idea was to build a marble palace in 
handsome as one might expect from the ancient Greek style, on the 
the facility of procuring Arab blood Acropolis, amidst the ruins of the 
inGreece, A military hospital and Parthenon, Erechtheium, and Propy- 
the mint are the only other edifices of lea; and they were to be united to 
any size which have been built, except the Pnyx and Areopagus by a gigan- 
the barracks, which were formed by tie bridge which was to form the ap- 
the reconstruction of the Vaivode’s or proach to the King’s residence, Otho 
Turkish Governor’s house. Thereare, showed better taste in preferring to 
however, many very handsome private live amongst his subjects in the town, 
houses, the largest of which is that of and restoring the antiquities on the 
the Austrian Minister ; they are gene- Acropolis as near as possible to the 
rally built in a court or garden sur- state in which they were in the age 
rounded by a high wall, which de- of Pericles, with the exception of 
itroys the appearance of the streets, statues broken and lost. 


THE COUNT ARMANSPERG, 


In the commencement of the present Athens that King Otho had been 
year (1837), the intelligence reached married to Amelia Maria, eldest 
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daughter of the Grand Duke of Ol- 
denburg. The pride of the Greeks 
was, however, considerably humbled 
by_a report that his Hellenic Majesty’s 
proposals to several other daughters of 
German Princes had been rejected, 
before one had been found disposed to 
share the throne of Modern Greece. 
The King had been absent from 
Greece about nine months, having 
left the Arch-Chancellor, Count Ar- 
mansperg, in Athens, with the most 
unlimited power. During this inter- 
regnum the number of the Count’s 
enemies had greatly increased, and a 
report was spread that he was not 
destined to occupy his elevated post 
much longer ; his successor was even 
named, and was said to be on his way 
to Greece with their Majesties. The 
Count Armansperg had indeed re- 
ceived an invitation from the King of 
Bavaria to tender his resignation to 
King Otho, and to return to Ger- 
many, the result of the successful in- 
trigues of the Russian Ambassador at 
the court of Athens, who had pre- 
vailed on his imperial master to send 
an envoy, the Count Orloff, to 
Munich to demand the Arch-Chan- 
cellor’s recall; but this was kept a 


profound secret, as he still hoped to 
have time to outmanceuvre his ene- 


mies before the King’s arrival. His 
hopes were increased by the fact of 
his receiving no answer from King 
Otho to his request for permission to 
retire from his service ; this led him 
to believe that the invitation, or to 
give it the real meaning, the command 
of the King of Bavaria, was in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of his son, and that 
the latter might attempt to retain him 
in Greece. The Count, therefore, 
made use of all the resources of di- 
plomatic intrigue to keep his place. 

Among the foreign Ministers at 
Athens the representative of Russia 
was his most powerful enemy, and 
those of England, France, and Austria 
supported him in his endeavours to re- 
tain the almost supreme power which 
he had hitherto exercised; but: his 
Britannic Majesty’s minister-Plenipo- 
tentiary was his warmest and most 
active friend. 

The conduct of the English Minister 
had been for some time the exact 
sequel of that of the Russians in 1831 ; 
and had not the recall of the Count 
Armansperg put a stop to it in time, 
the parallel might have been continued 
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to the end ; another victim might haye 
shared the fate of John Capo D’ Istria, 
and fallen under the dagger of an as- 
sassin, while the English name would 
have become as odious to the Greeks 
as that of the Russians. The admini- 
stration of Armansperg had all along 
been characterised by the most posi- 
tive imbecility, yet he ever expe. 
rienced the same powerful and un. 
varying support from the English 
Minister. Not only was weakness the 
chief attribute of the Count’s govern. 
ment, but he also contrived to remove 
from power every one who appeared 
to possess the abilities which were 
wanting in him. Maurer’s and Abel’s 
dismissal from the regency, and Co. 
letti’s, Schinas’s and Lesuire’s, from 
their different departments, after Ar. 
mansperg became Arch-Chancellor, 
are striking proofs of this. 

No accusation against the Count 
was spared by the Greeks, but the 
want of a national representation ren- 
dered their complaints unavailing, if 
not unheard; their only means of 
making known their dissatisfaction, 
was by the public journals, which at 
that time teemed with every speciesof 
reproach and abuse of their govern. 
ment. So much so, that the editor of 
one of them, * The Saviour,” who 
had written openly on the subject of 
the many abuses of power which were 
then much talked of, had a narrow 
escape from being assassinated, or at 
least well cudgelled, by several of the 
irregular soldiers under the command 
of Theodore Grivas, an officer who 
had distinguished himself during the 
war of independence, but now one of 
the most abject partisans of the head 
of the Government. The editor of the 
Saviour was returning from riding 
about dusk in the evening, and stopped 
before the door of his house, where he 
saw several ragged dirty-looking men 
standing ; when he dismounted, one 
of them advanced towards the horse, 
and the editor, not suspecting avy 
evil intention, told the man to hold it 
until his servant came, and turned to 
the door; but another stepped be 
tween him and the house, while the 
first struck him on the head from be- 
hind with the but-end of a pistol; 
the editor fell, but not being much 
stunned, he succeeded in getting up 
and rushing to the door, which, for- 
tunately for him, opened, and the vil 
lains, hearing people coming, disap- 
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peared as fast as they could. They 
were traced, however, to the house of 
Grivas, which they entered, although 
when he was interrogated, he denied 
all knowledge of the fact. 

It has never been ascertained, 
whether their intention was positively 
to murder the editor, nor whether the 
Count Armansperg had any hand in 
jt, as some went so far as to assert he 
had; but it is evident that he did not 
take any great pains to investigate the 
matter, nor to have the offenders 
punished. The editor of the Saviour 
applied for and obtained from the 
head of the police a couple of gen 
darmes to accompany him wherever 
he went, and was seen walking about 
the streets with his military escort. 
He once, seeing the Count on the op- 
posite side of the street, had the 
malice to cross over and pass close 
before him with his armed guard. 
On his continuing to write in a still 
more virulent tone, if possible, the 
Arch-Chancellor brought an action 
against him for libel and defamation, 
and he was accordingly tried by the 
court of the Areopagus at Athens, 
and found guilty ; but on his appeal- 
ing he was again tried by the Appeal 
Court in the island of Syra, and was 
finally acquitted. 

The Arch-Chancellor was accused of 
squandering and misapplying the trea- 
sure; and if one may judge by the dates 
of the payments of the loan, and the 
amount of the annual deficit of the re- 
venues to meet the expenditure, the 
Greeks seem to have had some reason 
for asking what had become of the 
money which they had to pay interest 
for, and, at some future period, to re- 
fund. 

It is true, the budgets of the differ- 
ent departments were discussed in the 
Council of State, but there was a long 
list of expenses besides those, which 
was subjected to no control, and the 
Arch-Chancellor had to render no ac- 
count of his stewardship. 

Many reports were in circulation, 
the truth of which cannot be vouched 
for, although they seem not to be ut- 
terly without foundation. It was 
said, for instance, that when the Count 
succeeded in having Maurer and Abel 
withdrawn from the regency, he wish- 
ed to have a colleague named to fill 
the vacancy, who would always be of 
his opinion; and that he, therefore, 
paid gut of the public treasure the 
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sum of 70,000 franes to clear off the 
debts of a person whose creditors pre- 
vented his leaving Munich; and had 
thus secured unanimity in the Regen- 
cy, as the third member, finding him- 
self in a minority, had withdrawn his 
opposition. It was also said that the 
Count’s landed property, which was 
encumbered, had been cleared of bur- 
dens greater than the whole amount of 
the remuneration he had received for 
his services in Greece; but the truth 
of such reports can only be judged of 
by those most intimately acquainted 
with his private affairs. 

The exasperation of the Greeks was 
considerably increased, and had they 
not hoped for some favourable change 
on the arrival of the King, it is diffi- 
cult to know to what lengths they 
might not have gone. The Greeks 
have not yet forgotten the horrors of 
civil war, and there are few who have 
not served a bloody apprenticeship to 
violence and crime. Any rising of 
the people would therefore immediate- 
ly be accompanied by the most san- 
guinary cruelty ; of this, the late dis- 
turbances in Messenia, Maina, and 
Roumelia have given a melancholy 
proof. 

The Arch-Chancellor felt then that 
he was standing on slippery ground, 
and that it would — a powerful 
exertion to regain a firm footing. He 
first had the report of his approaching 
recall contradicted in the most posi- 
tive manner, and a person attached to 
the English embassy, went so far as 
displaying a soi-disant despatch from 
England which declared it to be false ; 
and this, only a few days before it was 
proved to be true. It was said that 
the King had requested to have the 
English man-of-war steamer attached 
to the fleet, to convey him and his 
royal bride from Trieste to Athens, 
but that the English Minister had con- 
trived to have a frigate, the Portland, 
sent instead, whose commander was 
his intimate friend; and it was con- 
fidently asserted that the latter had 
received private instructions to make 
the voyage as long as possible, which 
is corroborated by its extraordinary 
duration. The Count next attempted 
to persuade the Council of State to 
present an address to the King on his 
arrival, in which the wisdom and abi- 
lity of his administration, and the pros- 
perous and flourishing state of the 
country under it, were to be pointed 
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out with a glowing encomium on the 
high legislative and executive powers 
of the Arch-Chancellor himself. Three 
only of those eminent dignitaries de- 
clined signing this fulsome tribute to 
the vanity and ambition of so worthy 
a statesman. Every species of flat- 
tery, and even bribery was attempted, 
in order to persuade them to affix their 
much-wished for signatures to this ex- 
traordinary document, but, to their 
honour be it recorded, in vain. The 
three councillors of state were George 
Coundouriottis, President of the Coun- 
cil, and Primate of the warlike island 
of Hydra; Bottasis, a distinguished 
naval officer of the rival island of 
Spetzis; and Baltinos, head of one 
of the most influential families of the 
Morea. The Count also gave circu- 


lation to a report that he was about to 
eomply with the wishes of the people 
for a constitution, and that he was at 
present occupied diligently in prepar- 


ARRIVAL OF THE 


The following day the King drove 
into Athens, wearing the handsome 
dress of the Greek palicars, in an open 
carriage, with the young Queen. His 
dolama or tunic was of dark blue vel- 
vet; embroidered with silver, which 
are the national colours, and the red 
eap was also embroidered. The Queen 
wore a white satin dress and bonnet, 
and her extreme youth, together with 
that of his Majesty, gave them the ap- 
pearance of a couple of children sitting 
alone in the spacious landau of their 
parents, and playing atroyalty. They 
were drawn by six black horses, which 
the Emperor of Russia had presented 
te King Otho, along with a gilded 
state coach ; but it was probably con- 
sidered inauspicious that the royal pair 
should be conveyed to their capital in 
the gift of the northern Colossus, 
therefore a plain blue landau, and ra- 
ther a shabby one, by the way, was 
made use of for the occasion. At the 
turn of the road from the Pireus, 
where the town first presents itself to 
the view, a triumphal arch, decorated 
with laurel and myrtle branches, had 
been erected, through which the pro- 
cession passed, after having been stop- 
ped about half an hour to let their 
Majesties hear a hymn of welcome 
sung by the childre n of the American 
Missionaries’ School, The royal party 
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ing this important object. This wag 
the most cunning ruse he made usé of, 
as the constitutional party of Greece 
was the most violent of his opponents: 
and he calculated upon their wishing 
not to disturb his legislative opera. 
tions, when their object was the econ. 
cession of the longed for constitution, 
These plots were well combined, but 
they were destined to fall to pieces on 
the 14th of February; when the Por. 
land was descried sailing up the Gulf 
of Egina beforea fine southerly breeze, 
bearing the royal party and the suc. 
cessor of the Count Armansperg. 
When the Count went on board the 
frigate, totally unconscious of his ap. 
proaching fall, the King presented him 
to Mr Ridhart, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and President of the 
Council of Ministers, at the same time 
announcing that he had reeéived the 
Count’s resignation, and sanctioned it, 


KING AND QUEEN. 


then entered the town by the Street of 
Mercury, which, with all those lead- 
ing to the palace, was lined with 
troops, whose motley appearance and 
variety of costume could not fail to 
astonish the young German Princess, 
who found herself suddenly placed on 
the throne of so singular a kingdom. 
The baleonies were crowded with 
ladies eager to welcome the Queen of 
the Greeks, who expressed to those 
riding around her the most enthusias- 
tic admiration of all she saw in her 
new dominions. She is tall, well 
made, and has a remarkably graceful 
figure, which, united to a fair smiling 
face of eighteen, won the hearts of her 
wild-looking subjects. Their Majes- 
ties were received with the loudest 
cheets, and the “ gefo !” was repeat- 
ed by the whole assembled population 
of Athens, almost drownirg the sound 
- the royal salute fired by the artil- 
ery. 

The Queen was accompanied by her 
three ladies of honour, in another open 
carriage ; one of them is the widow of 
a colonel in the English service ; ano- 
ther was formerly her Majesty’s go- 
verness, and the third is a young lady 
of a noble German family. Another 
carriage contained the Chamberlain, 
who is a brother of the Countess Ar- 
manisperg, Mr Rudhart, the new Pres 
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mier, and the King’s physician, Dr 
Roeser, a man of great talents and 
Jearning, who has endeared himself to 
the Greeks by giving them his profes- 
sional attendance gratuitously. The 
cortége was followed by the foreign 
Ministers in their carriages, the aides- 
de-camp and equerries on horseback, 
and an escort of lancers. 

The temporary palace to which they 
were conducted consists of three mo- 
derate-sized private houses, which have 
been taken on lease; two of these are 
close together, and have been united 
by covered passages, while the third 
and largest is about a hundred yards 
distant. The two former are occu- 
pied by the royal family, and the lat- 
ter is reserved for balls and state oc- 
casions, being thrown into one suite 
of apartments, terminating in a very 
handsome octagonal ball-room of sixty 
feet in diameter, and forty in height, 
which has been added by King Otho. 
Here the principal authorities, both 
civil and military, were in attendance 
to receive their Majesties, and while 
the King made the round of his ac- 
quaintances, saying a few words, pro- 


bably the same, to each, the Queen - 


found no better occupation than beat- 
ing time with her head, hand, and 
foot, to the music played by the mili- 
tary bands, as the German etiquette 
did not allow of many presentations at 
that time, 

In the evening crowds of people 
were collected under the palace win- 
dows, and on their repeatedly cheer- 
ing, the young Queen appeared on 
the balcony in a Greek dress, con- 
sisting of a crimson velvet tunic em- 
broidered with gold, and lined with 
ermine fur over a‘white satin petti- 
coat, and the fesst or red cap, with a 
blue tassel interwoven with springs of 
peatls ; on the body of her dress were 
attached buttons of single brilliants, 
and a veil of gold gauze fell from her 
head. This costume was very be- 
coming, and magnificently rich ; but 
it was not the dress of the country, 
and the Greeks were heard asking if 
their King had married a Janniniote ; 
this was the dress of the ladies of 
Jannina, the scene of old Ali Pacha’s 
cruelties, which, though inhabited by 
Greeks, is not included within the 
frontiers of liberated Hellas. 

After leaving a few days for the 
necessary presentations to the King 
and Queen, to which the gentlemen 
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went in a plain evening dress, and 
the ladies in bonnets and shawls, a 
grand ball was given in the state 
rooms. 

The variety of uniforms and Greek 
dresses rendered this ball most bril- 
liant. King Otho wore the uniform 
of a Greek general, which is in imita- 
tion of the Bavarian light-blue coat, 
with silver epaulettes and embroidery, 
and opened the ball by leading the 
Countess Armansperg round the 
room in the Polonaise; the Count 
followed with the young Queen, who 
afterwards danced with the represen- 
tatives of foreign courts. Quadrilles 
and waltzes were the principal dances, 
and the cotillon was danced late in 
the evening. The Queen did not 
miss a single dance, and seemed quite 
enchanted with her ball, which wassaid 
to have been one of the first she hadever 
been at, as she had not partaken of 
the gaieties of her father’s court. She 
wore very valuable jewels, and her 
dress was, in all, as perfect as could 
be produced from the “ atelier de 
Paimyre” in Paris. The costumes of 
a Greek Prince of Wallachia, and the 
members of the Turkish embassy, 
who were present, contributed to the 
resemblance to a European fancy 
ball, and contrasted strongly with the 
uniforms, naval, military, and diplo- 
matic, of almost all countries, and 
the fashionable and modern dresses of 
the ladies. The rooms were very 
crowded, and the usual buzzing noise 
which accompanies such aristocratic 
mobs was much increased by the con- 
fusion of the many different languages 
that were spoken at the same time. 
King Otho spoke German, French, 
or Greek with those whom he honour- 
ed by asking some insignificant ques- 
tion, though his deafness hardly al- 
lowed him to recognise in which 
language the answer was given. 
French is the current language of the 
best society in Athens, as it is spoken 
by the Greeks of both sexes who 
have received any education, and who 
are admitted into the most exclusive 


circles, with the exception perhaps of 
some of the most distinguished mili- 
tary chiefs, who can neither read nor 
write their own language. 


The proportion of the number of 
ladies present to that of the gentle- 
men, or rather of the male sex, was as 
one to five. There were upwards of 
three hundred men in Greek dresses, 
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many of whose faces, as well as their 
foustanellas, or short petticoats, seem- 
ed to have undergone a long fast from 
soap and water. The Chamberlain 
had thought it necessary to invite all 
the officers of the Phalanx, which is a 
guard formed solely of those who had 
fought during the war of indepen- 
dence, and although they may be 
justly called the champions of free- 
dom and the liberators of Greece, 
yet are they little calculated to form an 
ornament to a royal ball-room, as their 
slender pay does not enable them to 
indulge in splendour of dress, and 
their guerilla habits do not promote 
cleanliness. There were, however, 
several magnificent specimens of 
Greek palicars, who added to the ad- 
vantage of a soldierlike, but rather 
swaggering carriage, all the acces- 
sories of their picturesque costume. 
Nine or ten of them performed the 
Albanian national dance, to the 
sound of a bad fiddle and a little 
jingling guitar played with a quill, 
for the amusement of her Majesty, 
who did not seem enchanted with 
this exhibition. The music suf- 
fered much by the contrast with the 
excellent military band which had 


given place to them, and the perform- 
ance of the decorated dancers, most of 
them elderly men, consisting of hop- 
ping round in a ring holding each 
other’s hands, bore a strong resem- 
blance to that of the witches in Mac- 


beth. And these men, who were ex- 
posing themselves in this absurd man- 
ner, were the far-famed Colocotroni, 
Nikitas, surnamed the Turkophagos, 
or Turk-eater, Makryani, Vasso of 
Montenegro, Nota Botzaris, and 
others equally celebrated. If there 
had been any thing classic in this 
dance, or the slightest pretension to 
antiquity, or even a supposed resem- 
blance to the Pyrrhic or other ancient 
Greek dances, it might have been in- 
teresting, but this was merely the 
dance of the Albanians, a totally dis- 
tinct race of men from the Greeks. 
The dress of the Greek ladies has 
now lost all its characteristic pecu- 
liarities, except the red cap, with its 
long blue tassel, which is often richly 
embroidered in gold, silver, or pearls ; 
but at this ball, even that last remnant 
of the Greek ladies’ costume was 
rarely to be seen; so much has the 
innovation of modern fashion changed, 
even jn that small corner of Europe, 


_ This is hardly to be regretted, as the 
dress worn some years ago was far 
from becoming. There were few 
handsome Greek women present, al. 
though in general there are more 
pretty faces to be seen in Greece, in 
proportion to the population, than 
elsewhere; but, unfortunately, they 
are rarely unattended by great defects 
of figure, and, what is common to most 
southern nations, the women are sel- 
dom so handsome as the men. In all 
other respects, this ball resembled a 
crowded assembly in any other part 
of the world. 

The young Queen was universally 
allowed to be the prettiest person in 
the room, and her manners, although 
naturally a little embarrassed from 
the unaccustomed part she had to 
play, were dignified and graceful. 
Above all, she had a happy expres. 
sion of countenance, which often ren- 
ders irregular features more attractive 
than the cold perfection of beauty. 
It had been her constant wish from 
her childhood to visit Greece; her 
ci-devant governessdescribes the enthu- 
siastic interest she had always felt in 
the study of Greek history ; and, when 
she heard that the Prince Otho had 
been called to the throne of Modern 
Hellas, she had naively expressed. an 
ardent wish to share it with him. 
Several years afterwards, she met by 
the merest accident at a German 
watering place, the young King, tra- 
velling as the Count de Missolonghi, 
with his mother the Queen of Bavaria, 
and their alliance was speedily con 
cluded. It must, therefore, have been 
with a peculiar feeling of joyful ex- 
citement that she visited as Queen of 
Greece the classic environs of Athens; 
and the lovely weather of the months 
of February and March heightened 
much the enjoyment of her morning 
rides. She had, however, lately given 
up riding on horseback, which was 
interpreted by her sanguine subjects 
as a probable realization of their ardent 
wish for the birth of an heir to the 
throne. This would indeed contribute 
greatly to strengthen the attachment 
of the people to the reigning family, 
because the children of the King are 
to be brought up in the Greek reli- 
gion, and their bigotry might then 
cease to groan at the recollection of 
their King being a Roman Catholic, 
and their Queen a Protestant. 

In the mean-time the Count Arman: 
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sperg was making preparations for his 
departure, although it was whispered 
that he had not yet given up all hopes 
of resuming at least some part of his 
former power ; and the Countess deter- 
mined, like the French postilions, who 
crack their whips and push their horses 
on coming to the post-house at the end 
of a stage, to give a last ball, to which 
their Majesties were invited. 

The Countess shared the fate of 
most setting suns, and found no diffi- 
culty in counting the number of friends 
she was to leave at Athens. The Port- 
land was lying at the Piraeus to take 
the Ex-arch-chancellor to Malta, but 
the Ex-arch-chancellor did not seem in- 
clined to go, until he received an intima- 
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tion from the King that it was time 
for him to embark. The Count took 
the King’s hint, au pied de la lettre, but 
no more; he embarked, but did not 
sail; after having staid a few days on 
board the frigate at anchor, and find- 
ing no plausible pretext, or perhaps at 
last giving up all hopes of remaining in 
Greece, he left the Pireeus with a fair 
wind for Malta. 

It is said that, on his arrival at Mu- 
nich, the King of Bavaria expressed a 
fear that the climate would not agree 
with him, and recommended his trying 
that of his country-house, which is at 
some distance; but, whether the royal 
solicitude is authentic or not, it appears 
that the Count had retired thither. 


STATE OF POPULATION——HYDRA. 


The present kingdom of Greece 
possesses a population of about six 
hundred and fifty thousand souls, be- 
ing little more than the fourth part of 
that contained in ancient times within 
the present frontiers of King Otho’s 
realms. This want of people not only 
paralizes all agricultural enterprises, 
but also checks the improvement of 
the practice of agriculture in the coun- 
try ; the exorbitant rate of work be- 
ing higher than any possible produce 
of the labour, and the extensive tracts 
of land lying untilled being a tempta- 
tion to the cultivator to sow each year 
in fresh land, instead of adopting a 
rotation of crops. This formidable 
evil had, certainly, a prior claim to the 
attention of the Greek Government 
to any other subject of improvement ; 
yet it has not only been neglected, but 
the efforts of private individuals to 
promote colonization, and those of co- 
lonists themselves, have been positive- 
ly discouraged. The number of feast 
days is another cause of the high price 
of work, but, were the population in- 
creased by colonization, the working 
classes would, undoubtedly, call for an 
abolition of many of their holidays. 
Therefore, one of the most important 
considerations of the Government 
ought to have been a prompt increase 
of population; and there are greater 
facilities in Greece than in any other 
new country for the attainment of this 
object. 

Were the Greek Government more 
popular and more encouraging to emi- 
grants, a less tedious means would 


present itself than that of the natural 
augmentation by the growing up of 
generations, and without encountering 
the serious difficulties attending the 
settlement of foreign emigrants in a 
country already partially inhabited, 
whose amalgamation with the natives 
is generally doubtful ; besides this, 
the danger of a change of climate 
would be avoided. ‘There are still 
upwards of four millions of Greeks in 
Roumelia, Asia Minor, and the Turk- 
ish islands, who would not hesitate to 
crowd over to liberated Greece, if 
they were sure of protection and en- 
couragement. 

They are animated by the same 
feelings of hatred of their Ottoman 
masters, as their more fortunate fel- 
low-countrymen in Greece ; but it 
is impossible for them, at least for 
the present, to shake off the yoke 
of slavery, as they are without lead- 
ers, the few of any education and 
talent having flocked to the shrine of 
liberty, and become subjects of his 
Hellenic Majesty. There has, how- 
ever, been some appearance, lately, of 
the Thessalians being inclined to fol- 
low the example of their neighbours 
on the southern side of the frontiers, 
but they are not yet ripe for success, 
although little doubt can be entertain- 
ed of their eventually becoming free. 
The Ottoman empire is evidently 
crumbling to pieces, in Europe at 
least, and the Greeks, the predeces- 
sors of the Moslem, are their natural 
successors in the possession of that 
rich country, which extends from the 
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Morea to the Balkan. Russia and 
Egypt seem ready to pounce on the 
spoils of the Sultan, were they not 
kept in check by England and France ; 
but, if Greece has time to prove her 
solidity, although unable to dispute 
the prize, would she not be more use- 
ful to all parties, when holding Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles under 
their joint protection, than if any one 
obtained them at the expense of some 
important concession, as it is hardly 
probable that force of arms will carry 
the point? It is the obvious interest 
of England and France to make use of 
the kingdom of Greece as a bulwark 
against the encroachments of the Giant 
of the North; and would it not be 
easier, and more advantageous, for 
them to resist his colossal force, by 
thus forming an embankment to pre- 
vent his entering the Mediterranean, 
than to drive him back with their 
fleets? And Russia, on the other 
hand, if she admits her inability to 
possess herself of that important point 
by conquest, when defeaded by Eng- 
land and France, ought not to object 
to seeing it in the hands of a fourth 
friendly power, in whose councils she 
would have as much influence as the 
other two competitors. England and 
France might also suffer a greater loss 
than that of Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, if Greece is left in her 
present state of neutral insignificance, 
as she would not fail herself to fall 
into the clutches of the Moscovite 
monster, and not only the Black Sea, 
but the Archipelago and the Levant 
would become a Russian lake. 


In the mean-time, it is evident that 
the Greek Government could procure 
settlers from the Turkish empire, if 
they held out the slightest encou- 


ragement to them. It is true the 
Turks try to prevent emigration, 
though a Greek would not find much 
difficulty in eluding their vigilance ; 
but those of the inhabitants of the 
island of Samos, who left their coun- 
try after the revolt, two years ago, 
met with too cold a reception from the 
Teutonic statesmen in Greece to in- 
duce others to follow their example. 
There is a striking difference in the 
appearance, character, and even dress 
of the inhabitants of the different 
parts of Greece; in the dress, there 
are two great divisions formed by the 
foustanella, or short petticoat, which 
is worn by the inhabitants of conti- 
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nental Greéce and the Morea, and 
may be called the military dréss, While 
the short, but véry loose trouséts are 
chiefly worn by the islanders and sea- 
menin general. The latter are called 
the trousers of Hydra, as nothing else 
is ever worn in that nest of hardy and 
gallant sailors. They wear two waist. 
coats, and a jacket of a peculiar form, 
generally of dark blue or green cloth, 
embroidered with black silk braid; 
and the loose trousers, which ate 
formed of eight or nine yards of a 
dark-coloured calico, sewed together, 
with a hole at each end for the foot 
to pass through ; this is drawn in at 
the waist with a cord, and a sash of 
different coloured silk is worn over it. 
The red cap, with the blue tassel, call- 
ed the fessi, forms the head-dress ; 
and their cloak, or capote, is like a 
sentry-box, woven of goat’s hair, with 
two holes for the arms when they 
choose to put them out, and a hood 
over the head. 

The Hydriotes were the first who 
fitted out a squadron of fast-sailing 
ships to meet the Turkish fleet. Those 
ships had been built for other and 
more pacific purposes, but were how 
armed and manned by the brave old 
Miaoulis and his daring islanders, 
destined to work out their country’s 
freedom. 

The island is a mere barren rock, 
which, unfortunately, does not even 
possess a safe harbour; the inhabi- 
tants who, like most islanders, are 
sailors by nature, were therefore 
obliged to seek a livelihood on the 
sea; the poorer conveying goods in 
small boats between the mainland and 
the islands, and the richer taking large 
vessels into the Black Sea, whence 
they conveyed corn to the different 
ports in the Mediterranean, and some- 
times even beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules. Thus, large fortunes were made 
by taking advantage of the occasional 
demand for corn at any price, in dif- 
ferent countries of Europe, but chiefly 
in Spain. Handsome houses were 
soon built at Hydra, which grew intoa 
flourishing mercantile town and tran- 
sit depot. 

The Hydriotes were, before the 
Revolution, well known in the Le- 
vant for the honesty of their dealings, 
and among themselves large sums were 
paid or lent without bond or receipt. 
During the warof independence, they 
played a most distinguished part ; the 
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honest and enterprising merchants 
formed, with their slight but fast sail- 
ing vessels, a navy justly dreaded by 
the Turks and Egyptians. Ibrahim 
Pacha, on sailing past Hydra, ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, when shall Thold thee, 
thou little England ?” 

The gallant old Miaoulis is now 
dead, but many nearly equally cele- 
brated are still alive, among others, 
the brave Criesis, who is now Secre- 
tary of State for the Navy. 

Most of the rich Hydriotes sacrifi- 
ced a great part of their fortunes du- 
ring the war in fitting out ships, 
which were often lost or used as fire- 
ships, but they will probably now re- 
ceive some compensation, as the Coun- 
cil of State are discussing the question. 
The name of the brulotier Kanaris 
was inserted, by some of his friends 
in the list of those who begged for in- 
demnification ; but the honest sailor 
declared that he had never lost any 
thing, and never had had any thing to 
lose, and therefore claimed nothing. 
Kanaris is not a Hydriot, but from 
the island of Ipsara, which has _re- 
mained in the hands of the Turks. The 
Greek Government has given to the 
Ipsariotes the site of the ancient Ere- 
tria in Eubcea, which possesses a good 
harbour, and there they have founded 
atown. Kanaris is. not an old man, 
and holds the rank of post-captain in 
the Greek navy. He never wears 
the uniform, which is an imitation of 
that of the English navy, except on 
state occasions; his usual dress is 
much like that of Hydra. His ap- 
pearance is not prepossessing, although 
there is a look of determination in his 
swarthy countenance, snub nose, thick 
curly hair of the deepest black, and 
his short stout figure. His wife is a 
pretty woman, entre deux ages, and he 
has a son of nineteen; who has been 
educated at Paris; but, like most sons 
of great men, he is little likely to con- 
tinue the renown of the family. 

When Kanaris received the Greek 
order of knighthood the other day, 
the chargé d affaires of a northern 
state asked him whether it was true 
that the Grand Signor intended to 
confer on him the highest Turkish 
decoration? The brulotier answered, 
with much quickness, “that he be- 
lieved the Sultan did wish to put a 
grand cordon round his tieck, and to 
attach it to the tallest mast in his 
navy.” It will be recollected that Ka- 
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naris had destroyed with his firéships 
many of the finest Turkish vessels, 
Unfortunately his learning is not equal 
to his talent and valour, as an Eng- 
lishman, a collector of autographs, got 
introduced to him lately at his house, 
and requested him to write his name 
on a piece of peed which he held, 
explaining, at the same time, that he 
wished to have his autograph. The 
hero hesitated for some time, and 
at last said he would send it to his 
house. The Englishman pressed him ; 
he still refused, repeating his promise, 
which he never kept. The disap. 
pointed collector of autographs attri- 
buted this to the gentral distrust of 
the Greeks, and that he feared that a 
bill of exchange would be written 
above his signature; but he heard 
afterwards that the cause was more 
simple—that the warlike Ipsariote 
could not write. 

The language of the Hydriotes 
among themselves is the Albanian, 
but they almost all can speak Greek. 
Their features are generally coarse, 
and their figures clumsy, which plainly 
indicates their having been a colony 
from Thrace or Macedonia. They 
are of a proud and stern disposition, 
and are considered phlegmatic by the 
more lively Athenians. 

The town has suffered considerably 
by several violent shocks of earth- 
quake in the beginning of the present 
year. Mary houses fell, and a few 
lives were lost ; but the most serious 
damage done was the destruction of 
the cisterns for containing rain water, 
as there are neither wells nor springs 
on the island. The inhabitants were 
encamped more than two months in 
the open fields, and the fear of the 
falling houses prevented their almost 
ever venturing into the town. For- 
tunately the weather was fine; but 
they incurred some danger of famine, 
because the windmills, on which the 
Hydriotes are entirely dependent for 
flour, could not work on account of 
the extraordinary calm which lasted 
as long as the earthquakes continued. 
Two English line-of-battle ships tran- 
quillized their anxiety on that subject, 
by their prompt arrival and generous 
distribution of provisions ; their com- 
manders also offered to convey as 
many as possible of the unfortunate 
islanders to Athens or elsewhere; but 
with one acéord they declared that 
they preferred dying at Hydra to 
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leaving it. The richer inhabitants 
would not even allow their families to 
go; and George Coundouriotes, the 
primate of Hydra, then at Athens, 
strictly enjoined his daughters not to 
leave their island, as their example 
might have been followed, which could 
not fail to discourage the people. 
Anesa, or Neso, as she is commonly 
called, his second daughter, is consi- 
dered the most beautiful woman in 
Greece. She is dark, with the most 
finely chiselled features,“ and large 
black eyes; her figure is not so perfect, 
being rather inclined to too much en- 
bonpoint. She wears the costume of her 
native island, which consists of a num- 
ber of short but very wide petticoats, of 
which the uppermost is generally dark 
green, with a red border at the bot- 
tom, and small tucks as high as the 
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waist. ‘They wear a small spencer of 
figured silk or velvet, very tight to 
the form; and a light silk shawl 
round the middle, with the corner 
hanging down on one side, and tied 
at the other. Their chemise, which is 
seen where the spencer opens, is of.a 
very fine white silk gauze; and their 
head-dress consists of a sort of circular 
cushion, over which a shaw] is tightly 
drawn, passed under the chin, and tied 
on the top, thus hiding all their hair 
except very little, which is braided on 
each side of the forehead. They wear 
small laced boots, and have almost 
always well turned ankles ; their 
whole costume is arranged with much 
neatness, and, even in the poorest 
classes, with great attention to clean- 
liness. 


A GREEK PEASANT’S WEDDING. 


A marriage took place, last year, 
in one of the villages near Athens, 
where the usages of the people were 
scrupulously adhered to, and the forms 
and ceremonies differed most widely 
from those described by Mr Cochrane. 


A handsome young man of five-and- 
twenty having planted a vineyard of 
two or three acres, and carefully cul- 
tivated it, until it yielded him a suffi- 
cient income to enable him to marry, 
made it known in his native village 
that he was ready to listen to the pro- 
posals of the relations of any person 
of the other sex similarly situated and 
disposed. The village priest being a 
native of a neighbouring hamlet, where 
the prettiest and the richest young 
girl of the country lived, mentioned 
the circumstance to her parents, who 
immediately charged him with the 
delicate mission. 

After much consideration on the 
part of Demetrius, the bridegroom- 
elect, and much negotiation on the im- 
portant subject of the extent of vine- 
yard and the number of olive trees to 
be given with the bride, and after 
having received satisfactory reports 
from two secret agents he had sent 
out to reconnoitre, the one an expe- 
rienced friend, to estimate the value 
of the bride’s possessions, and the 
other, his married sister, to judge of 
her personal appearance, the contract- 
ing parties declared that the treaty 
was concluded, 


Thus, even in the most humble 
sphere of life, marriages in Greece 
are mere matters of speculation; and 
it is not only considered a breach of 
decorum, but also utterly useless for 
the young couple to see each other 
before their betrothal, as the mutual 
advantages of the connexion are the 
only points thought worthy of consi- 
deration. A marriage of inclination 
is of very rare occurrence, and is 
looked upon as rather compromising 
the reputation of the female party 
concerned. 

The next step in this rustic match- 
making was the @ianue, or kissing, 
which was gone through with the 
greatest solemnity. Demetrius being 
an orphan, was obliged to select a 
friend to perform the important part 
of father of the bridegroom, and 
having collected about a dozen of the 
highest dignitaries of his village to bear 
witness to the various forms of the 
approaching ceremony, and to add 
the weight of their consequential sane- 
tion to his marriage, he despatched him 
on horseback, in his best attire, and 
surrounded by his friends, similarly 
equipped, to be presented to his future 
helpmate, in her father’s house. The 
cortége consisted of twelve horsemen, 
among whom the most conspicuous 
were the Demarch, or municipal ma- 
gistrate, who is chosen, by universal 
suffrage, from the most respectable 
peasants of the yillage, to occupy this 
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honorary post, for three years, and the 
priest, whose flowing beard, and studied 
simplicity of dress, contrasted with the 
martial forms and picturesque costume 
of the other suzmibsgo,, or compeers, 
who followed the vows, or acting fa- 
ther, promiscuously, with the grave 
dignity habitual to the countenances of 
the Greek peasants. Immediately be- 
hind the men there followed a group 
of women on horseback, sitting side- 
ways, on wooden pack-saddles ; some 
of them being both young and pretty, 
while the yellow and shrivelled faces of 
two wizened old hags appeared dread- 
fully out of keeping with the graceful 
dress, which did not sufficiently con- 
ceal them. They all wore two or 
three tunics, one above the other, of 
a coarse white woollen stuff, turned 
over with broad boarders of red cloth, 
and a veil of gold gauze, falling on their 
shoulders, below which hung their hair, 
divided into two plaits, and united at 
the ends with tassels of gold and red 
silk. These were the wives of the 
sumaétecos, and the female relations of 
the bridegroom, who, according to 
Turkish custom, never precede the 
men on any occasion. ‘The bride- 


groom is not allowed to go in person, 


as he is supposed to see his bride for 
the first time when they meet before 
the altar ; and although it sometimes 
happens that he has seen her before 
they thought of any alliance, yet in this 
case, as in most others, Demetrius had 
never seen his bride. 

Many of these worthies who now 
accompanied the representative of 
the happy youth had played active, 
though humble parts, in the great 
struggle for freedom, and the Demarch 
wore on his breast the copper medal 
given to those who had distinguished 
themselves in the ranks or as petty 
officers during the war. He had three 
times succeeded in carrying intelli- 
gence from the patriots in the Acro- 
polis of Athens, through the besieging 
army of Turks, to the Greeks at the 
Pireus, by whose means Fabvier was 
sent with a sufficient force to raise the 
siege. The priest had also been pre- 
sent at most of the bloodiest actions, 
but he had not received the medal of 
honour, as he had never borne arms, 
having occupied the menial post of 
groom to one of the Greek Capitanei. 
After the war was terminated, he at- 
tempted to gain a livelihood by actin 
farrier in Athens, but he soon foun 
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that he might add to the earnings of 
that profession the more dignified 
emoluments of priesthood; and having 
learnt to read and write, he was or- 
dained by the Bishop of Athens, and 
obtained the suffrages of the villagers 
to occupy their vacant pulpit ; thus, 
having let his beard grow, he became 
a respected Papas, and his skill in far- 
riery, which he had not ceased to prac- 
tise, tended only to increase the vene- 
ration in which he was held, The 
ignorant and superstitious peasantry 
could not fail to look upon him as an 
acceptable minister to the Almighty, 
and favourably received by the Pana- 
gia, or Holy Virgin, when they brought 
a lame horse or a sick cow to him, 
which they devoutly believed was suf- 
fering from the evil eye, and invariably 
found that his exorcism of the malign 
influence, and benediction of the ani- 
mal, were attended by more favour- 
able results than those of any other 
Papas ‘in the neighbourhood; they 
conscientiously regarding the pill or 
bandage which accompanied his prayers 
as the means alone by which the Di- 
vine will was manifested. It is, how- 
ever, but justice to the worthy Papas 
to add, that, in all his dealings, he was 
ever known as an honest and upright 
man, and although there must have 
been some tendency to quackery and 
imposition in his inmost soul, yet he 
apparently placed the same religious 
belief as his simple parishioners in all 
these mummeries. 

The distance from one village to 
the other was not more than a couple 
of miles. When the procession had 
gone about half way, one or two of 
the younger and better mounted of 
the men were seen trying to steal on 
in front without observation ; but this 
was soon followed by a general race of 
four orfive of them, struggling to bethe 
first to announce the approaching ar- 
rival of the parties to the family of the 
bride. The successful competitor was 
presented by the latter with a printed 
cotton handkerchief, which he tied 
round his red cap like a turban in 
token of triumph. The cortége soon 
entered the village with faces expres- 
sive of dignified solemnity, which had 
a corresponding effect on the assem- 
bled population who crowded to see 
them pass; they were preceded by a 
mounted band of four musicians, if it 
is not profanation thus to designate 
the perpetrators of such jarring sounds. 
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Their instruments consisted of an im- 
mense bass drum, which displayed 
several gaping rents in the parchment, 
caused, probably, by the herculean 
strength of the arm which brandished 
a species of cudgel, with a heavy un- 
muffled nob at one end, a sort of 
flageolet-like, but most unharmonious- 
ly screeching pipe, a bad fiddle, anda 
little tinkling hurdy-gurdy of a guitar 
played with a quill, all these together, 
but each played independently of the 
other's tune or keys, produced a med- 
Jey more discordant than any chari- 
vari of kettles and tongs. 

They were received at the door of 
the bride’s home by her father and 
mother, her two grandmothers, and 
her brothers‘and sisters, who all lived 
together in patriarchal style. The 
guests were placed without loss of 
time at a well furnished table, formed 
by a number of deal boards, propped 
up by stones about six inches from the 
clay floor. Straw mats were strewed 
round this primitive banquet, and on 
these they squatted in the Turkish 
fashion, cross-legged. As soon as 
they were all seated, and had begun 
carving, or rather pulling to pieces 
the sheep ueated, whole, which 
smoked on the table, the bride was 
led in by two of her female relations 
and placed in the furthest corner of 
the room. Here she remained stand- 
ing between her two supporters with 
downcast eyes, and her hands crossed 
on her breast, nor did she open her 
lips or move from her corner duiing 
the repast, which lasted more than 
an hour, but stood like a statue, ap- 
parently unconscious of the earnest 
gaze of her future kinsmen. 

Trene, for such was her name, had 
scarcely completed her fifteenth year ; 
she was tall, and, though slight, re- 
markably well formed; her eyes, of 
which it was not possible to judge on 
the present occasion, were of the most 
brilliant black, softened by long silken 
eye-lashes, her nose small and straight, 
and her mouth finely chiselled, and 
concealing a double row of teeth like 
pearls ; the whole forming an ensemble 
of female attractions, rarely to be met 
with in her rank of life,even in Greece. 
Her dress wassimple and unpretending. 

The guests having drunk to the 
health of the future couple and the 
relations of Irene, the »vvvi:, whose 
functions correspond with those of the 
French péere assis, approached the 
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bride, and kissed her on both cheeks,’ 
passing on her finger, at the same: 
time, a ring of rubies of no great 
value; he then displayed the bridal 
presents sent by Demetrius. They con- 
sisted of a necklace formed of several 
strings of Turkish gold ducats, united 
by small silver chains, with a Spanish 
gold doubloon, worth sixteen dollars, 
suspended in the middle; bracelets of 
silver gilt chains, and a set of tassels 
of gold and crimson silk for adorning 
her hair when plaited. Irene suffered 
all this to be put on her without mo- 
ving a muscle, until the acting father 
was about to withdraw, when she sud- 
denly stooped and touched the ground 
with her brow, after which she pressed 
his hand to her lips and forehead in 
token of obedience to the repre- 
sentative of her future liege lord. All 
the other relations and friends of De- 
metrius, male and female, then ap- 
proached in succession, and presented 
her with a ring or a gold ducat, after 
having kissed her on both cheeks, 
while she touched the donor’s hand 
with her lips and forehead in silence ; 
when money was given to her she 
passed it to one of her female sup- 
porters to hold. 

Soon afterwards the suuwitsga de- 
parted as they came with their band 
braying and brawling before them all 
the way to the bridegroom's house in 
the larger village, where they dined 
and danced and sang till past mid- 
night; each of the guests was then 
marched to his home, walking as 
straight and as steadily as he could 
with their everlasting music, whose 
harmony had not been mellowed by 
the frequent and deep libations, not 
of the rosy cup, but of less poetic, and 
almost nauseous wineskin. 

Several months now passed without 
any further intercourse between the 
two families, during which time Irene 
was busily employed in embroidering 
her bridal dress, in dark-coloured 
worsteds, on the coarse cotton of her 
under garment, and on the white 
woollen tunic. When those were 
finished, the day was fixed for the 
marriage ceremony, by the interven- 
tion of their mutual friend, the priest. 

This ceremony of the @/anuza, which 
resembles, in importance, the fiongatlles 
of the French, is considered as bind- 
ing to both parties, as the actual mar- 
riage vows, and the mutual obligation 
cannot be dissolved without the sanc- 
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tion of the Bishop. This is, however, 
not difficult to obtain, and, in general, 
a present of a pair of fowls, or a bas- 
ket of fruit, will go further towards 
conciliating the dignitied prelate, than 
the most ample proofs of the necessity 
of a divoree. The separation of two 
persons, thus betrothed to each other, 
is, therefore, viewed in the same light 
as the divorce of a married couple, 
which is also allowed by the Greek 
church, and is of very frequent occur- 
rence, even among the poorest and 
lowest classes. This facility of annul- 
ling marriages, and the omission of the 
vow of celibacy of the priesthood, 
form two of the principal distinctions, 
between the Greek and Roman Catholic 
churches. 

On Christmas Day, Irene, accom- 
panied by her nearest relatives, stood 
before the altar in the village church, 
by the side of Demetrius, whom she 
had never seen, and whom she did not 
even now dare to look at. Thepriest 
was there, with the ponderous and 
musty prayer-book open in his hand ; 
the pere assis and the farrier priest 
were behind Demetrius, and the cere- 
mony was commenced. Still Irene’s 
dark eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and she stood seeming unconscious of 
what.was passing, being obliged to 
master her natural curiosity to behold 
for the first time her future companion 
for life. After having read some 
prayers, the priest turned to a desk on 
which stood a large New Testament 
and two chaplets formed of artificial 
flowers, bright-coloured ribands, and 
gold filagree work ; having blessed 
these chaplets, he placed them on the 
brows of the handsome couple. The 
bridesmaid and the pére assis raised 
the chaplets again, and held them a 
few inches above the heads of Deme- 
trius and Irene, while the priest passed 
two rings on their fingers and changed 
them three times, from the hand of 
the one to that of the other. He then 
tied their hands together with a pink 
handkerchief, and keeping hold of the 
end of it, he led them three times 
slowly round the desk on which the 
Bible lay. The priest continued 
chanting, prayers in a low voice, and 
the bridesmaid and pére assis followed, 
holding the chaplets over the heads of 
the husband and wife, whose hands 
touched for the first time, and whose 
fourth fingers were remarked to be 
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entwined together, although that is 
not a part of the ceremony. 

They were again led before the 
altar, where the priest unticd their 
hands, and read the nuptial benedic- 
tion, after which he received the chap- 
lets, and presented them to Demetrius 
and Irene, who kissed them first, and 
then each other. All the witnesses 
followed the example of kissing the 
chaplets and the married couple, who 
were then led from the church to the 
bride's dwelling, with the chaplets 
carried in front on a tray, and covered 
with a white napkin. It is customary 
for the bridegroom to distribute to all 
present small pieces of money, by re- 
ceiving which, they pledge themselves 
to bear witness, when required, that 
the ceremony was duly performed ; 
they are generally small silver coins 
with holes in them, through which 
light blue and white ribbands are tied, 
being the national colours. 

Demetrius marched in front, arm-in- 
arm with his two friends, and by the 
joyous expression of his countenance, 
forming a striking contrast with the 
sad and studiously dejected demeanour 
of the beautiful Irene, who followed, 
closely veiled, and led, or rather borne 
along by her mother and bridesmaid. 
The young Benedick and his two 
friends partook of the yAvx%, or sweet- 
meats, offered with a glass of clear 
water to all visiters in Greece, and 
soon left the bride and her party to re- 
turn to their village. A whole week 
more the intercourse between the vil- 
lages was entirely broken off, until the 
first day of the new year, when Deme- 
trius returned, accompanied by all his 
sumwriésgos, to claim his wife. The 
bride never leaves her father’s house 
on the day she is married, but some- 
times she will not consent to go to live 
with her husband, until more than a 
month after the ceremony. A week 
is, however, the usual respite which is 
allowed, and a day less would be look. 
ed upon as a derogation of maiden 
dignity. 

The warm rays of the sua had 
scarcely penetrated the deep shades 
of the olive wood in which the larger 
village is imbedded, when the mount- 
ed procession gaily wound along the 
rugged path which skirts the forest. 


It was on the 13th of January, being 
the first day of the year, according to 
the old style, to which the Greeks and 
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Russians still adhere, that the fair 
Irene was to leave her home, and ex- 
change the fostering care of her affec- 
tionate parents for the uncertain pro- 
tection of a man whom she had seen 
but once, and only at the moment 
when she united herself to him for 
life. Contrary to all decorum and 
etiquette, she had not been able to re- 
sist the temptation of stealing one 
glimpse through her veil of her hus- 
band, who was preceding her, on their 
way from the church to her father’s 
house, and though his back was turn- 
ed, she afterwards acknowledged that 
that single glance had induced her to 
wave her right to: delay her removal 
to the larger village. It was one of 
those lovely days peculiar to the win- 
ter of Greece, when the clearness of 
the sky and the purity of the atmos- 
phere bring the distant hills nearer to 
the eye, and suffuse that warm and 
rosy tint over the whole landscape, 
which adds an appearance of depth 
and substance so different from the 
cold and flat surface, with the shadowy 
outline seen in more northern climes. 
The sun was not, as during the dog- 
days in Greece, so powerful as to ren- 
der it a matter of nervous hesitation 
whether to strike boldly across the 
open spaces in the wood, or to follow 
the more circuitous path under the 
branches of the spreading olive-trees, 
while even beneath their shade there 
was a balmy warmth in the air, which 
is only enjoyed in that favoured coun- 
try. Onsucha day, it is indeed satis- 
faction enough to be allowed to breathe ; 
life is then happiness. There, no in- 
genious art is requisite to satisfy man’s 
craving for enjoyment—all modern 
invention is set at naught, and the 
monster ennui is defied. A_ stroll 
through the classic woods, whose pro- 
found repose is only broken by the 
plaintive note of the nightingale, and 
enlivened by the distant glimpse of the 
brilliant ruins of some silvan temple, 
or on the sparkling beach, following 
with the eye the numberless bright 
sails ever floating on the tranquil bo- 
som of the Saronic Gulf, cannot fail 
to call forth a corresponding echo of 
rapturous enthusiasm from the soul, 
unless it be indeed depraved. 
Demetrius and his party did not 
take the direct and more level road 
from one village to the other, but fol- 
lowed the mountain path through the 
wood, until they came nearly opposite 
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the smaller village, when they turned 
their horses’ heads, and rode straight 
across the plain, in the centre of which 
it is situated. The object of this di- 
version of route was, that they might 
bring the bride back by the better 
road of the two, as it is a custom, on 
such occasions, not to go and return 
by the same ; and if there is no other 
road, the bridegroom is expected to 
ride across the country, however 
mountainous it may be, The path 
did not allow of two riding abreast, 
and therefore they wound along in a 
single file, among the aged trunks of 
the olive trees. Frequently they cross. 
ed a deep ravine, with a mountain tor- 
rent rushing and foaming over the 
large blocks of white marble which 
formed its bed, and its banks thickly 
covered with bushes of oleander, 
myrtle, and arbutus, whose bright red 
berries mingled with the delicate white 
flowers on the same branch, glittered 
under the leaves of the clematis and 
eglantine, which hung in festoons 
across the path. In one of these ra- 
vines the fresh verdure was shaded by 
the spreading branches of the ilex, or 
evergreen oak, and while the party 
stopped to let their horses drink in the 
clear stream, or nip a few blades of 
the long grass on its edges, a startled 
goat or two were seen looking down 
on them, from the giddy pinnacle ofa 
neighbouring rock. Behind towered 
a gigantic stone pine, whose spreading 
roots extended round it like great 
naked arms seeking their scanty 
nourishment. The print of a deer’s 
foot might occasionally be seen on the 
soft mud, and the deep ruts under the 
evergreen oak, bore evidence to the 
wild boar’s appetite for acorns, or ra- 
ther ilex nuts and roots; a discussion 
also took place between two of the 
peasants whether a footmark on the 
path was that of a wolf or a large 
shepherd’s dog. The scene became 
gradually more tame as they approach- 
ed the open plain ; and the latter part 
of their beautiful ride was continued 
between unenclosed vineyards care- 
fully hoed into ridges. 

Another handkerchief was gained 
by the herald of the approach of the 
bridegroom, whose progress to the 
door of his father-in-law’s house was 
frequently impeded by the crowd, who 
pressed round him, to offer their con- 
gratulations, but who were dispersed 
by a continual fire of slices of a coarse 
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brown cake, which Demetrius held on 
his saddle before him, and showered 
in all directions. When he dismount- 
ed, his younger svewiésen laid hold of 
him from behind, by the jacket and 
fonstanella, to prevent him from en- 
tering the house, while the women of 
the bride’s family seized him in front, 
and tried to pull him in at thagdoor ; 
this pulling and counterpulling lasted 
a few minutes, during which the 
bride’s mother, a buxom dame, placed 
a printed cotton handkerchief round 
his neck, while she kissed him on one 
cheek, and gave him a good hearty 
slap on the other. The two grand- 
mothers and the other female relatives 
of the bride went through the same 
ceremony, until the number of hand- 
kerchiefs he had received looked like 
a pedlar’s pack on his shoulders, and 
at length the women succeeded in 
drawing him into the house, which 
was the signal for the most deafening 
cheers from the crowd outside, and 
the equally noisy musicians. 

Two tables were prepared on this 
occasion with two sheep roasted whole, 
and the other accompaniments of boil- 
ed beans and onions, besides fruits in 
great abundance, and wineskins at 
equal distances round the tables,. all 
of which soon felt the effects of the 
keen appetite acquired by the morning 
ride and the mountain air. The bride- 
groom and his suwééseo: were seated at 
one table, where the vovvis presided, 
and his female relations teok their 
places at the lower extremity, where 
they were hardly ever taken notice of 
by their lords and masters, who occu- 
pied the seats of honour; the other 
table was surrounded in the same 
order by the suz#téeea of the bride, and 
the priest, who officiated at the mar- 
riage, sat at its head. The room was 
hung round with the wardrobe of the 
bride, and the suit of embroidered 
clothes which it is customary for her 
to present to the bridegroom. _ Irene 
did not appear, but those of the guests 
who wished to see her were conducted 
to a separate room, where she sat, in 
her simplest dress, weeping and sob- 
bing ; she did not speak, but kissed 
the visiter’s hand and pressed it to her 
forehead. When nothing remained of 
the two sheep but the different bones, 
which could be traced anatomically 
round the tables, the vais arose and 
gave a toast, which was addressed to 
the other party, being a short specimen 
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of rustic Greek eloquence, of which 
the following is a literal translation : 
** To the health—to your noble chil- 
dren—to the new married couple— 
may they live, may they be old, and 
may they have good heirs—and to 
your turn!” the latter wish was ad- 
dressed to the unmarried of both sexes. 
The orator then drank off the cup of 
wine he held, and as he raised it higher 
and higher, the whole company clap- 
ped their hands, the drum was beat, 
and the other instruments howled, 
yelled, and jingled in a discordant 
crescendo, until he had drained the 
last drop. The vos resumed his 
crosslegged position, and each one of 
the guests repeated this ceremony 
with the same gestures and words. 
This established speech has been hand- 
ed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and the slightest deviation from 
these identical words is considered a 
proof of bad taste and degenerate 
breeding. The bride’s mother, on re- 
ceiving a significant glance from the 
vowvos, at length arose and commenced 
packing in trunks the various articles 
of dress suspended on cords round the 
room, consisting of embroidered tunics, 
veils, and other garments. She also 
counted and pocketed the small pieces 
of money contained in a plate destined 
to receive the voluntary contributions 
of the guests to lighten the expense of 
the trousseau she had prepared for her 
daughter ; at the same time she pro- 
claimed, in a loud voice, the total 
amount of its contents, and was an- 
swered by the cheers of the whole com- 
pany. The trunks, bed, and furniture 
of the bride were then fastened to the 
pack-saddles of several horses, and the 
chaplets, on a tray, were intrusted to 
the care of a little boy, placed stridelegs 
on the top of the baggage, on the front 
horse. These chaplets are an object 
of superstitious veneration, and any 
accident happening to them is con- 
sidered the worst omen, and a certain 
forerunner of conjugal unhappiness. 
They are always carefully preserved, 
beside the image of the Holy Virgin, 
in the bride’s bedroom, and are almost 
worshipped as household gods. The 
cvywt0:eos were soon mounted, and the 
bride, on a white horse, was led forth 
by the vovw3s and the farrier priest on 
foot; Irene’s form was concealed by 
an ample scarlet cloak, and a thick 
gauze veil, attached to a high head- 
dress, covered her face, but her eyes 
21 
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were remarked to be still fixed on the 
ground, and the nails of one of her 
hands which grasped her cloak were 
stained red with henna. The proces- 
sion was preceded by the music, and 
the bridegroom on a handsome black 
horse, accompanied by two of the wo- 
men on foot, whose hands rested on 
his knees, until they had cleared the 
village, when they and the bride’s two 
supporters alsomounted. The younger 
of the horsemen then began galloping 
about the plain, and having been pro- 
vided by boys on foot, with the short 
javelins or djereed used by the Turks, 
they chased each other, and threw 
them with the most extraordinary 
skill. The activity of the horses was 
here put to the test, the long and se- 
vere bit turning them sharp round 
and checking them when at their 
reatest speed, with a degree of vio- 
ence which threw them back on their 
haunches, and sometimes unseated the 
rider. The priest looked on for some 
time in silence, until he gradually be- 
gan expressing his praise or censure 
of the different hits or tumbles, but at 
last he could contain himself no longer, 
and forgetting his sacred calling, he 
seem. the sharp stirrups into his 
orse’s flanks, and threw the djereed 
with an unerring aim, which dealt 
many a smart rap on the heads of his 
companions. He rode an iron-grey 
horse belonging to the superior of a 
neighbouring convent, and the merry 
Papas found him active and spirited 
enough to outshine all the other com- 
petitors, for the admiration of the 
female part of the cortege. But this 
gpg amusement did not last 
ong, as the party having continued to 
advance, the road soon left the plain, 
and the ground became too rough and 
broken to allow of it. 

As they advanced towards the hills, 
they traversed Plato’s farm, which he 
left by will to his son Adeimantus. 
The identity of its boundaries is in- 
disputable, as the land-marks describ- 
ed in the will are even now easily 
traced. This property has passed 
through many hands. About the mid- 
dle of the last century it belonged to the 
inhabitants of theneighbouring village, 
each peasant possessing a few acres ; 
but it was soon appropriated, along 
with a great extent of land around it, 
by a Turkish vizier, Hasseki by name, 
who wished to farm a compact estate 
in that country. He took possession, 
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in this way, of the small properties of 
the Greek peasantry, not only with. 
out giving them the slightest indem. 
nifieation, but alsu he obliged them to 
till the land for him, and to construct 
an aqueduct, to convey water from a 
great distance, without paying their 
labour. To such a state of oppres. 
sion and slavery were the Greeks re. 
duced, when they were still looked 
upon as Turkish rayahs. The vizier 
Hasseki bequeathed all the property 
he had thus seized to his daughters, 
one of whom died in the Sultan’s 
harem; and her part of the funds 
thus became, by Turkish law, a le. 
gacy to the Grand Signior; while 
the other, who is still alive, sold her 
patrimony to a Greek ‘after the revo. 
lution. All the Sultan’s lands in li. 
berated Greece having fallen to King 
Otho, Plato’s farm is now national 
property. The near-sighted and un- 
just policy of the German rulers is 
here strongly exemplified, as_ their 
most natural and most liberal line of 
conduct would certainly have been to 
restore these lands to their rightful 
owners, the inhabitants of the village; 
while, on the contrary, these enlight- 
ened statesmen have not only thought 
fit to retain possession of them, but to 
deprive the unfortunate peasants of 
the meagre advatitage of cultivating 
them as national lands, by establish- 
ing there a colony of Germans. 
These villagers possess no other corn 
lands; @nd this arrangement is, there- 
fore, tantamount to depriving them 
of the means of procuring bread, as it 
is impossible for them to earn money 
to purchase it as easily as they could 
grow their own corn, even by paying 
a double tenth to Government as on 
other national lands. Besides, when 
they possess such an immense extent 
of uncultivated ground, abounding in 
favourable situations for colonies, why 
choose a plain absolutely necessary to 
the prosperity and even existence of a 
large village? The Greeks justly 
ask why they fought for their free- 
dom, with what other object they so 
manfully drove their oppressors out 
of the country, if it were not in the 
hope of recovering their property, 80 
illegally snatched from them. In 
this case, however, the evil will not be 
so great as might be expected from 
such a measure ; for even if the feeble 
and bungling way in which this 
bright project has been executed does 
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not prevent its success, it will afford 
an additional proof, if any is neces- 
saty, of the utter impossibility of a 
foreign administration improving 
Greece. 
As the bridal party proceeded, they 
assed the site of the Heracleium, or 
Temple of Hercules, belonging to the 
demos of Hephaestia. No vestiges of 
it now remain, except a few blocks of 
polished marble, which have been 
made use of in the construction of a 
small church, dedicated to Mary Mag- 
dalene, which stands there. A qua- 
drangle of ruined cottages, which had 
been occupied by the labours of the 
Vizier Hasseki, bears witness to the 
destructive nature of the late war; 
their inhabitants having been among 
the first to take up arms, the houses 
were, consequently, among the first to 
be burnt by the Turks. The ruins of 
a tower, also, still exist in a deserted 
garden, where the old Turk was in 
the habit of spending a few weeks 
during the harvest, in order to pre- 
vent, if possible, the pilfering of his 
serfs. In spite of the proverbial cun- 
ning to which the Greeks were, in 
fact, indebted for a livelihood, and 
which was the natural effect of the in- 
judicious system of allowing them no- 
thing for their labour, a delinquent 
was occasionally detected, and, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the coun- 
try, the old Vizier never failed to have 
a nail passed through his ear into the 
door of his house, and the unfortunate 
culprit was left thus for four-and- 
twenty hours without food. A foun- 
tain of clear water, with a Turkish 
inscription carved over it, still stands 
close to the tower. This is a sure indi- 
cation of its having been built for, and 
occupied by a Turk, as a glass of cool 
water is considered by them one of the 
greatest luxuries in summer. They 
are epicures in water; so much so, 
that the Sultan Mahmoud was in the 
habit of having jars filled at a cele- 
brated spring in the Island of Poros, 
and shipped to Constantinople for his 
own private use ; but, since the Revo- 
lution, his august palate is said to have 
discovered a bitter taste in the water, 
which did not exist when that island 
formed a part.of his empire, and which 
has induced his sublime Highness to 
discontinue the practice. 
Half a mile further on, Demetrius 
and his followers rode round the emi- 
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nence on which stood the Temple of 
Pallas, and whenee that goddess is 
said, in the fabulous history of the 
early kings of Athens, to have trans- 
ported in the air the rock of Lyea« 
bettas, which she dropped near Athens, 
to serve as a bulwark to the Acropolis. 
This gift was presented by Pallas on 
the birth of her supposed son, Erich- 
thonius, King of Athens. On this 
spot the sons of Pisistratus, when 
marching .from Marathon, met and 
repulsed the Alemaeonids. The ruins 
of a monastery now occupy this rising 
ground, which is destined to be the 
site of the German village. The 
Bavarian legislators, with their usual 
want of foresight, have chosen a posi- 
tion so near the Greek village, that, 
even were there no other cause which 
could produce a bad understanding 
between their respective inhabitants, 
a thousand little encroachments on 
each other’s properties and rights 
must inevitably sow the seeds of dis- 
cord. Most of the Greeks are also of 
opinion that this is the only kind of 
seed which will ever be sown by the 
Germans in Greece, although they 
have not neglected to reap a most 
abundant harvest. 

The procession soon reached the 
larger village, which cy entered in 
the same order as they had left the 
other, and as they passed between the 
lines of houses, showers of sugar- 
plums were thrown on the bride and 
bridegroom from the windows ; each 
person who met them also presented 
her with fruit of some kind as an omen 
of plenty, while she silently kissed 
their hand and pressed it to her fore- 
head. Pods of cotton, stalks of flax, 
and grains of wheat and maize were 
also thrown on the bride, as an emblem 
of the general wish for her future ac- 
tivity and industry. Two or three of 
the young horsemen were armed with 
immense wineskins, from which the 
obliged every one they met to drin 
to the health of the new married 
couple. Thus they reached the house 
of Demetrius, where the festivities 
were continued in the same style for 
three days and nights, while a similar 
entertainment was going on at the 
house of Irene’s father, two or three 
sheep being killed daily in each house, 
besides hares, partridges, and even a 
deer or two. The supper on the third 
evening was the most important of 
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these banquets, being the breaking-up 
of the marriage party, and some pe- 
culiar customs were put in practice. 
After the party had done justice to 
the abundant preparations made for 
their evening repast, and to a gigantic 
dish of pastry swimming in honey, 
sent by the bride’s mother, the table 
was cleared, and the wives of the 
guests after a short absence entered 
the room, each carrying a round flat 
cake of nearly two feet in diameter, 
which she placed before her husband, 
kissing his hand at the same time in 
token of respect. Bunches of flowers, 
and branches of orange and lemon 
trees in full blossom, and some bear- 
ing the ripe fruit, were then stuck in 
the cakes, thus giving the appearance 
of a miniature orange grove to the 
table, while their fragrant perfume 
added to the illusion. Hundreds of 
the inhabitants of the village, of both 
sexes and all ages, now entered the 
room, and presented to the suuwéfsga 
handkerchiefs containing raisins, al- 
monds, walnuts, and roasted chick 
peas, while they received in return 
slices of the cakes rolled in the same 
handkerchiefs. This lasted until the 


cakes were all distributed, when a large 


pewter tray was handed to the vows 
seated at the head of the table. He 
first devoutly crossed himself, and re- 
peating the same speech as on the 
former occasion, with the exception 
of the last words which he changed 
to, “and may it be a loan!” he 
counted twelve Spanish dollars into 
the tray, proclaimed the amount in a 
loud voice, and drank off the cup of 
wine with the same accompaniment 
of clapping of hands, beating of 
drums, and cheering of the spectators, 
who stood in crowds round the table. 
The tray was handed round, each 
person contributing in the same man- 
ner as much as he could afford, and 
the sums given gradually diminished 
in amount as the tray approached the 
lower extremity of the table. It was 
then returned to the v»vs, who count- 
ed its contents, announced them to be 
a hundred and fifty dollars, or about 
thirty pounds sterling, and tied them 
in a bag, which he sealed and pre- 
sented to the bridegroom. Demetrius 
kissed his hand, and clearing the 
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room, led out the Demarch’s wife, as 
the person of highest rank, to open 
the ball. They danced till midnight, 
and even the worthy priest was again 
carried away by his enthusiasm ; and, 
though contrary to all precedent, he 
joined the revellers and jumped as 
high as any of his congregation. The 
guests were at length conducted to 
their homes, marshalled through the 
village by the four eternal musicians, 
The same scene was acted in the 
other village by the bride’s supst#eon, 
who also paid for their entertainment, 
The custom of giving money at the 
last feast, is a remnant of their ancient 
republican manners, by which a couple 
are not prevented from marrying by 
their inability to amass the sum ne. 
cessary for the nuptial entertainments; 
but the expression, ‘* may it be a 
loan,” is the literal explanation of this 
peculiarity, as the guests are sup- 
posed to have children who will 
marry, and then they expect a similar 
donation from the persons who had 
received it from them. There are 
naturally sometimes exceptions to this 
rule, as in this case, where a monk 
was one of the suzwééegos, and he hap. 
pened to be one of the most liberal 
contributors, although his vow of eeli- 
bacy prevented the possibility of the 
loan being repaid. The priest was 
also one of the most munificent; but 
the Greek clergy, unlike the Roma 
Catholic, being allowed to marry, he 
had three pretty daughters, who looked 
as if they were ready to claim the re. 
payment of his loan. The higher 
dignitaries of the Greek church, it is 
true, are never married, but the cause 
is, that they are always elected from 
among the monks. 

The following morning Irene stood 
at her door, giving bread to every one 
that passed, as a pledge of the practice 
of charity ; and she washed one of her 
husband’s fonstanellas at the fountain 
in the open square of the village, in 
presence of all the villagers’ wives, by 
whom she was conducted home in 
triumph. This was meant as a public 
declaration of her resolution to be- 
come a diligent and active housewife; 
and it may be interesting to know, 
that her resolution was strietly ad- 
hered to. 
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NEW SCHEME FOR MAINTAINING THE POOR. 


POOR-LAW SONNETS. 


One would think that Swift’s seri- 
ous proposal of killing, selling, and eat- 
ing the children of the Irish poor 
must have found favour in the eyes of 
Liberals, Utilitarians, and Political 
Economists. The law of the land, 
however, not having yet set aside that 
item of the decalogue which forbids 
murder, there is too great risk in put- 
ting it in practice. But as the Poor- 
Law Commissioners’ precepts tend to 
confine that crime strictly to the 
* shedding of blood,” there is no 
knowing what little encroachments 
may be yet made upon the command- 
ment under their authoritative sanc- 
tion; so that great progress having 
been already made in our civilisation, 
much more may be expected ; vulgar 
prejudices on the necessity of much 
feeding may be obliterated, and the 
poor be made readily to acquiesce in a 
system of maintaining each other, upon 
the principle of the lamps that are 
made to consume their own smoke. 

To attain so desirable an object is well 
worth the deepest study of all philoso- 
phers whatever ; and the right of dis- 
posing of the poor for the benefit of 
the poor can no longer be disputed. 
Nature, say the philosophers, fur- 
nishes an ample table for a certain 
number of guests ; all who come after 
the seats are filled are not to be 
thought of; there must be no crowd- 
ing, and but that the feast is amply 
provided for the select number, all 
aftercomers might be fairly made min- 
ced meat of to supply any lack of pro- 
visions. J, as every one must, sub- 
scribe to this, but only on the plea of 
necessity. All I say .is, that there 
might be a more humane “wnethod of 
feeding. I propose a plan, and I do 
hope that, when in an age not very 
distant it shall be in full play, I shall 
be considered at least as great a bene- 
factor to mankind as Lord Brougham. 
He would teach them algebra—I would 


keep them alive. He would do his 
part at other people’s cost—I mine at 
no cost at all. 

I am fully aware that science has 
long been at work, and some admira- 
ble inventions are advancing to an as- 
tonishing maturity. I have recently 
attended the lectures of a great politi- 
cal economist, who performed the 
wonderful operation of making loaves 
of bread out of saw-dust—wherein it 
was fully shown that the poor may be 
made to “ lick the dust’’ with great 
advantage to themselves and the rest 
of mankind: “ Vivite sylve!’—and 
the saw-mill for the tread-mill—and 
there will never be a lack of grist. 
I had scarcely recovered from my 
wonderment at this wonder of won- 
ders, when it was declared, to the in- 
tinite satisfaction of a number of Poor- 
Guardians present, that very good 
bread had been made out of granite— 
so that it is to be hoped the sciences 
may yet come, when, without shame, 
the poor shall ask for bread and you 
shall “* give them a stone!!!" But 
however ingenious these inventions 
are, I fear the processes will require 
more scientific knowledge than our 
common bakers are likely for some 
time to come to possess; at least un- 
til the New Schools for Universal and 
Useful Knowledge shall have been in 
play half a century. Considering, 
therefore, the already too expensive 
machinery set in work by the new 
Poor-laws—it is to be feared the little 
saving in the material, should saw- 
dust and granite supersede wheat, 
would be eaten up, and perhaps in a 
more palatable way, by new commis- 
sionerships and appointments of scien- 
tifie bakers, which an earlier adoption 
of these inventions would absolutely 
require.* It is with great pleasure, 
therefore, that I lay before the public 
my more simple, and perfectly prac- 
tieable*scheme ; and 1 more particu- 





* There is, however, one advantage to be derived from it, so paramount in the eyes 
of our great economists, that we may expect they will make every effort to bring these 


inventions to bear. 


Tithes are, by the new tithe law, commuted on the average value 


of corn—corn would become worthless—ergo—tithes would become so—and is not 


this a good stone to throw at the clergy. 
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larly recommend it to the notice of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, because 
they will see at once that to enforce 
it, their full authority will be required, 
and consequently their importance and 
their salaries will be secured for ever. 
It must be assumed that luxuries are 
not to be admitted into a poor-house. 
That the maintaining the poor at all 
is an evil not to be endured but through 
necessity ; and rather to preserve our- 
selves than them. This is evidently 
the admitted maxim, the very princi- 

le running through the late Poor- 

ws. And I certainly heard one of 
the itinerant assistant Commissioners, 
when developing the laws and promo- 
ting the unions, boast that the new 
poor-houses would not be “ too com- 
fortable,” that they would be so hard 
to the inmates, that none, not even the 
most idle, would stay in them longer 
than they could help, nor when they 
might, in any degree short of starva- 
tion, maintain themselves, that is keep 
body and soul together. 

Three-fourths of the inmates in a 
union poor-house may be put down 
as aged and infirm—the other fourth 
as children and idiots—so that the 
large majority being composed of the 
aged and infirm, it follows that there 
must be a rapid succession—that in 
the course of Nature they must die 
faster than any other portion of the 
population, and the course of Art un- 
der the new medical poor regulations 
may vie with that of Nature in accele- 
rating the much. wished-for consumma- 
tion. I would have, then, those that 
drop off support those that live on; 
and I think, after the scheme had been 
in operation a little while, the supply 
would be regular and certain. There 
are but two prejudices to get over— 
the foolish and unphilosophical repug- 
nance to any kind of flesh, and the 
very useless and wasteful one of bury- 
ing the dead. For the first it may be 
shown, that there are countries where 
people eat their parents, as thinking 
their own bodies the more worthy de- 
positories of the dead, and would have 
a superstitious horror of laying them 
in the earth. For the other prejudice, 
I do not think it of much moment. It 
is surely doing quite enough for the 
poor, if their deaths be duly register- 
ed, as by law they now must be (a 
very great boon granted to them), 
though attended with much trouble to 
their survivors, Their names, there. 
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fore, will be eternized in registers 
especial and well-paid registrars ; there 
will be, therefore, dignity of office in 
the ceremony, and no person could 
assume more. They will be registered 
for posterity in a much more flattering 
manner than by the old tombstone 
method, and it should be told them 
that their names will be annually sent 
to Parliament. I see, therefore, not 
the least necessity of burial. 

The new laws are admirable here— 
they assert, and cause it to be stuck 
in large letters on church doors, that 
none need go to church to be christ. 
ened—nor to be married—and why 
then to be buried? The man who 
bequeaths his own body, as some do, 
to fertilize the earth, and looks for, 
ward to vegetate a full-grown cab. 
bage, proud in death of his philosophy, 
is undoubtedly a great benefactor to 
his fellow creatures. All will not 
thus bequeath themselves — but as those 
who consume other people’s property 
become themselves substantially other 
people’s property, it is but fair they 
should be at other people’s disposal. 
There is no getting over that sound 
principle—so those who consume 
should by that law be themselves con- 
sumed. The mere parade of a fune- 
ral is a silly pride—and what is much 
worse, where retrenchment is all in 
all, a great expense, Jt is monstrous 
that parishes should unnecessarily have 
to pay so large a sum for a pauper's 
funeral as they now do—no less than 
eight shillings and sixpence for coffin 
and shroud !—all which may be saved 
by the unions adopting my scheme. 

I would have set up in every union 
poor-house a patent digester upon a 
new scale, and upon the most impro- 
ved principles, such as the toughness 
of some of the materials may require. 
I would have every man, woman, and 
child, that shall die in these union 
houses, boiled down, and made into 
soup, which will be, I am persuaded, 
suflicient in quantity to support all the 
living inmates, if the fast-days are as 
religiously observed as they ought to 
be ; and in quality quite equal to the 
celebrated * Black Broth,” the public 
meal of that great people and notable 
economists, the Lacedemonians. 

Still, after the flesh has been all 
boiled off the bones, it is manifest 
there will be an overplus—the bones 
themselves, which must likewise come 
within the appropriation clause” of 
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my scheme. These bones may be 
partly manufactured into forks and 
spoons and ladles for the use of the 
poor, The rest I would have regu. 
larly ground, made into bread, and 
distributed to the poor on Sundays, 
Tread-mills may here be of great use, 
and thus will be accomplished the great 
scheme, so long the desideratum of all 
philosophers—of GRINDING THE PooR 
FOR THEIR OWN BENEFIT. I am here 
only taking into account the infirm 
and aged. Sickly and delicate con- 
stitutions will occasionally require 
something approaching to luxury, 
After, therefore, by a series of lectures, 
delivered under the sanction of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, on the na- 
ture of nutriment in general, in order 
to do away, as I observed before, the 
prejudices against different sorts of 
meats, and showing, by chemical and 
other experiments, that all nutriment 
is wholesome, and that it is the great 
matter in all sorts, I think the sickly 
poor may be brought to relish the 
more tender food of infants and child- 
ren, who must of course occasionally 
die in the houses; a regular certifi- 
cate from the surgeon and registrar 
of deaths being just put up in some 


conspicuous place in the kitchen and 
eating-rooms that they have not died 
of measles, no meats, under such cir- 
cumstances, being considered whole- 


some. I have been told by a retired 
sausage-vender that children under 
twelve years of age, particularly fe- 
males, are as good and as tender as 
chicken; of which, indeed, I have 
heard a confirmation, from the fact, 
that a converted Indian woman, in a 
dying state, upon being asked by a 
missionary, “ What he could do for 
her ?” said, she thought she could pick 
the small bones of a little child’s hand, 
but that now none of her people would 
kill her one. This was the speech, 
and more than half-request of one well 
acquainted with the delicacy, and who 
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had a return of appetite, as the ‘ ru- 
ling passion strong in death,” It 
must have been very shocking to a 
Christian missionary to hear. But 
let it not for a moment be supposed 
that our guardians would, any more 
than the missionaries themselves, sanc- 
tion the killing. If, under any emer- 
gency, they may seem to do s0, it 
would be under the mildest form of 
* killing no murder,” when it would 
be an absolute cruelty to prolong the 
life of the believer.* 

But my scheme does not end here, 
I would have no loss whatever, but all 
profit, A cow does not die, but she 
is honoured in her skin; a sheep-skin 
has dignity conferred upon it, conveys 
lands and houses to the latest pos- 
terity, and is treasured up in iron 
chests; and why should not the skin 
of an old woman-pauper, already half- 
tanned, have its posterior use, and 
be made serviceable as it might be 
many ways. I have preferred to men- 
tion the skins of old women, because 
they are believed to be more durable, 
are better preserved and wrapped in 
flannels during life, have less wear and 
tear, and have been less exposed to 
weather and whipping. Well, I would 
have these thoroughly tarined. I[ 
would have them made into coverings 
for the Commissioners’ ¢ chairs, and the 
great tables used to cushion the Guar- 
dians’ pews in the church; and those 
of the strongest quality and substance 
for the relieving officers’ t shoes, for 
they need tough materials if they do 
their duty. 

And whereas great complaints have 
been made by parishes of the cost of 
the new registers—the unnecessary 
cost, indeed, for some registers re- 
mitted by the Registrar-General, have 
been, upon sure calculation, declared 
to be sufficient for a parish for the 
term of 4000 years ;—in this view of 
the case, therefore, my scheme must 
have a long perspective; yet I would 





* I have here spoken only of the food; should there be at any time a scarcity, I 
reckon that much nutriment may be conyeyed in the water-drink. For instance, the 
solar microscope has sufficiently shown the immense number of living animalcule in one 


drop of stagnant and green-pool water, 


Such water must, therefore, be extremely 


nutritive, and such exclusively would I recommend to the notice of the Commissioners 


and Guardians of the Poor. 


Horses like it best, and they are noble animals. 


+ A Grand Inquisitor, or Poor-Law Commissioner, thus seated, as it were, in the 
lap of some industrious old woman-pauper, could no longer be taunted with “ lolling 
in the lap of luxury,” por on a ‘‘ bed of roses.” 

} It would be a beautiful law of recompense that the relieving officer should some< 


times stand in the poor man’s shoes, 
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insert the proposal I am about to make, 
because the clergy mostly complain, 
that whatever be the time they may or. 
may not serve their purpose, yet the 
act subjects them finally to a very 
heavy penalty if the said registers are 
in the least degree soiled or decayed. 
I would then have the said skins 
hereafter, in all cases, to be used for 
covering and binding of such books 
and registers as the clergy are desired 
to keep; for surely if the penalty is 
to be exacted from them, for which 
only Time should be responsible, it is 
very desirable the most durable ma- 
terials should be employed. Thus a 
great saving, too, will be made in the 
cost of books, as every parish will be 
able to supply its own leather. And 
it should be considered a great privi- 
lege and honour to the poor to bear 
on their backs after they are dead, 
generations yet to come while they are 
living. Thus they will be themselves 
their own veritable genealogical trees, 
which I cannot but think a source of 
commendable pride to them who have 
so little to be proud of; and if this 
advantage is duly and religiously 
shown to them from the pulpit, an 
order for which, without doubt, the 
Education Commissioners will obtain 
from the Bishops, who never refuse 
any thing of the kind, I really think 
the poor will take much more care of 
their own skins than they have hitherto 
done; and I do not see why there 
should not be a particular law, de 
cute curanda. 
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The skins of very young children 
I would have sold for ladies’ albums; 
for which purpose, embossed with 
cherubim heads, they will fetch a 
great price; and the proceeds may 
greatly help towards paying the sala. 
ries of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
and the significant innocency of the 
one source of this income make their 
office appear more respectable. 

I would likewise have the skins of 
all bastards, and idiots especially, set 
apart to register those miscalled mar. 
riages which have not the sanction of 
the Church; and I would have them 
for this purpose stamped, that there 
may be no mistake—for I would by 
all means relieve the consciences of 
those Dissenters who would think 
themselves defiled and degraded to ap- 
pear upon the same register with 
other Christians, and some of them 
with any Christians at all. 

I liave here fully developed my 
scheme. Until it shall be taken up by 
the Government, many evils of the 
new Poor-Laws must go on; and as 
grievances are rendered lighter by 
being told—and do sometimes pro- 
duce rhymes when there is lack of rea- 
son—and the * Corn-Law Rhymes” 
have had a great run—I have endea- 
voured to embody some of the grie- 
vances of the New Poor-Laws, in five 
Poor-Law Sonnets, which have the 
advantage of having at least double 
the quantity of rhymes to the Corn. 
Law Poems; and, I think, a little 
more reason. 


POOR-LAW SONNETS. 


THE WIFE’S REMONSTRANCE, 


Good Master Parson Justice: 


man and wife 


Were I and Simon, by your honour join’d 


Some thirty years ago. 


No mortal coin’d 


The curse: ’twas taken from the Book of Life, 


On those should part us. 


Methinks Satan’s knife 


Alone can cut that knot. Hath he purloin’d 
The page, and you consent? Or is’t enjoin’d 
That ye be ministers of love or strife? 


O, Simon, let us lie down in one grave! 
We ask for bread ; they offer worse than stones. 
We'll take with us the blessing that God gave— 
Hard law, with little care about our bones— 
And not e’en death shall part us; for we trust 
To rise again together from one dust. 


THE RUINED MOTHER, 


O cursed is the law that lends its aid 
To full-blown villany to crush the weak ! 
Poor Simon’s daughter Jane, a flow’ret meck, 
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Alas! no wife, a wretched mother made : 
Scorn’d in her poverty and shame, dismay’d, 

Slew both herself and babe. Young Farmer Sleck 
Pass’d by while they in the cold trench were laid! 

«¢ It broke his heart?” ‘* He had no heart to break.” 


«¢ Nor would maintain his own?” “ It is the law: 
Young Farmer Sleek approved it, and could quote ; 
Nor Parson Conscience there could find a flaw. 
He aw’d the Vestries ; gave a liberal vote ; 
Brawl'd for Reforms” *¢ There ends the tale.” Yet more— 
Young Farmer Sleek is Guardian of the Poor. 


PARISH SICK AND PARISH DOCTOR. 


** Poor Simon’s sick.” ‘Then for the Doctor send.” 
‘‘ The Union Doctor? He lives far away— 
Seven miles, and has seven parishes, they say, 
And his own private practice to attend. 
Besides, sick Simon has no idle friend, 
Where all must work ; nor has he pence to pay ; 
Nor comes the Doctor without order penn’d 
By th’ Overseer—and this is market-day, 


‘* Then there’s for med’cine fourteen miles to go, 
As if the Poor had lacqueys every where 
And the Relieving. officer will know 
When Simon’s dead. He should have better fare. 
And Simon dreams they're apt to cut the thread, 
Who farm the Parish sick three farthings by the head.” 


THE UNION WORKHOUSE. 


Nature was strong, and Simon did not die ; 

He had no Union Doctor; but the Poor, 
When he was up, and sunn’d him at his door, 

Or came to chat, or chatted passing by. 

And sometimes brighter beamed the old man’s eye, 
When the good Parson kindly cross’d his floor. 
Thus life with neighbourhood and kindness wore 

A smiling look—and cheered him on to die. 


Then came the Union Law. Drawn in a cart 

To a far distant Workhouse—there confined ; 
No neighbour to drop in and cheer his heart ; © 

No village sunshine on his facehe pined— 
Without a crime condemn’d—imprison’d—died— 
And thus th’ unconscious Law one charity supplied. 


THE POOR MAN’S BURIAL. 


Ho! contract coffins for the Parish Poor, 
Eight shillings each, complete with shroud and nails ! 
«* An please your Honour, stop within the rails, 
Poor Simon’s scarce will reach the big church door.” 
** Not take him into Church!” “ It will not hold, 
Tho’ we have patch’d it up.” ‘ I hear no knell.” 
«* Your Honour, the New-Laws won't have it toll’d.” 
«© What! stent a Poor Man’s soul a parting knell !” 


* Go, tell his Lordship that old Simon’s dead, 
And now they bury him, whose honest hands 

Plough’d, sow’d, and reap’d—his Lordship ate the bread ; 
Bid him repeal harsh laws, that Heaven his lands 

May bless—God’s poor not unregarded sleep ; 

Tell him new hands may sow, and God given aught to reap.” 
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MRS TROLLOPE’S VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


Or all our locomotive country folks 
who, according to the happy deserip- 
tion of the negro, * Take walk, make 
book,” few, we apprehend, can com- 
pete in combined activity of pen and 
person with the acutely observant and 
diligent lady whose name heads this 
article. Her literary activity astounds 
us, she really so overwhelms the read- 
ing public with travels and with no- 
vels, with pictures, some professedly 
matter of fact, others satirically ideal- 
ized, of manners foreign and domestic, 
European and Transatlantic, that we 
ask ourselves, in some degree of per- 
plexity, where she was present corpo- 
really, where only in imagination, 
which is truth, which fiction? Can 
we, perhaps, derive some light, obtain 
some assistance in solving this difficult 
problem, by seeking subsidiary infor- 
mation from such of her brother and 
sister writing-travellers as have visited 
the same countries with herself? For 
solve it we must, inasmuch as it is not 
of Mrs Trollope’s novels, not even of 
her clever, though we would fain hope 
caricatured portrait of a Protestant 
Tartuffe of the nineteenth century, 
that we mean to speak, but of her vivid 
and graphic descriptions of foreign 
lands, manners, and customs. 

We have made the experiment, 
which proves so far satisfactory that 
our mind is now made up as to her 
book upon the hitherto little-known 
Austrian empire, being the one we 
especially desire to examine; but this 
is not the only result. The experi- 
ment has further shown us a whimsi- 
cal coincidence with respect to most 
of Mrs Trollope’s Travels, which ob- 
liges us to recur inthe first placetosome 
of her earlier: publications, that have 
long been disposed of. This coinci- 
dence appears relatively to her oppo- 
nents. Almost every where she has 
the luck to come into collision with 
professedly Liberalist writers, who, 
even such as evidently propose to put 
her down, occasionally let out, amidst 
their most vehement admiration of de- 
mocracy and detestation of absolu- 
tism, as much if not more against the 
former and in favour of the latter, as 


she can advance, whatever be her High — 


Tory prepossessions, 


This we can scarcely expect even 
our habitual readers to believe upon 
our bare word, and it must therefore 
be proved. But ya to comparing 
Mrs Trollope with these rather comi- 
cally original adversaries, we feel in- 
clined to devote a few lines to the 
censures so virulently lavished upon 
her by some of our critical fraternity. 
The vituperations in question may, we 
apprehend, rem enay copious as they 
are, be reduced to heads; to wit, su- 
perficiality and Toryism, this last word 
being held by the critics to whom we 
allude to include or imply bigotry, 
obstinate ignorance, want of philoso- 
phy, and all the other intellectual 
crimes of omission or commission laid 
to the charge of our author. From 
the last, Toryism, we seek not to jus- 
tify the lady, conceiving that to it she 
will readily plead guilty ; but upon the 
matter of superficialness we have a 
word or two to say. 

It is, and has ever been, customary 
to term female writers superficial. 
We have no intention of chivalrously 
taking up the gauntlet in defence of 
the profundity of feminine science, but - 
we must confess a shrewd suspicion 
that the epithet need not, just at pre- 
sent at least, be limited to writers of 
the softer sex ; this age is, we fear, the 
age of superficial writers in general, 
the age of knowledge, superficial in 
proportion to its diffusion. With re- 
spect to women, they are undoubtedly 
subject to make blunders which a 
classically educated man would not 
make. For instance, a fifth-form-boy 
would probably not, like Lady Morgan 
in her Jtaly, take the two Brutuses for 
one individual man; who killed first 
his sons, then his father; or introduce 
a g into Polyarchy because there is one 
in oligarchy ; or, like Lady Charlotte 
Bury in her Love, use prototype for a 
copy; in which her ladyship is followed 
by the anonymous authoress of the 
Diary of the Times of George IV., since 
we are bound to believe the repeated 
asseveration that two lady authoresses 
there are for the two books, and this 
second lady calling Princess Charlotte 
the prototype of her father, meaning, we 
presume, what in vulgar parlance is ex- 
pressed by * the very moral of him. 
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Neither perhaps would he, with Mrs 
Trollope, call Semiramis Semiramidis 
by a strange confusion of cases, or 
apply the epithet belligerent to guns and 
swords, warlike-implements, which, 
however destructive, are commonly 
considered as passive not active in 
their nature, at least in plain prose, 
and we speak here of no poetic proso- 
popeia. But we much fear that now- 
adays even a good classical scholar 
might fall, nay, that some have fallen 
into Mrs Charles Gore’s mistakes, 
such as calling a subject Duke his 
Serenity or Transparency—we forget 
which, and both are Liberalist witti- 
cisms—the title Durchlaucht, which is 
thus ‘ jocosiously translated,” being 
as strictly appropriate to a reigning 
_ Prince, Duke or other, as is Majesty 

to a King or Emperor ; and of taking 
Signor Farinelli, the musical mad 
doctor or frenzy mediciner of Philip 
V. of Spain, and subsequently the po- 
litical agent of his daughter-in-law 
Queen Barbara, for a royal mistress; 
or even into some, of which we cannot 
acquit Mrs Trollope, such as adopting 
the French orthography, and usually 
the French forms, for German names, 
as Saltzbourg for Saltzburg, André 
Hofer for Andreas Hofer (in an Eng- 
lish book these things should be Eng- 
lish, if not correct German), and pla- 
cing Constantinople upon the Danube, 
of which river she distinctly says, 
“ had I not known that its waters re- 
flected the mosques and minarets of 
Stamboul, and that its name was Do- 
nau,” &c. Now, according to our old- 
fashioned notions, we certainly think 
that a writer upon Austria, who 
knows no more of the course and ter- 
mination of the great Austrian river, 
has little right to complain of critics 
who term her superficial ; but we have 


said that such imperfect, or deficient - 


knowledge, is a more universal defect 
than those critics appear to conceive ; 
and if we may trust to Mrs Trollope 
or her anonymous informer, one of 
our brother periodicals of the highest 
and most cutting reputation, no other 
than the Edinburgh Review, some 
four years since perpetrated a similar 
demonstration of geographical igno- 
rance, by stating Prague to be the 
capital of Hungary ; and when con- 
vinced of the real locality of the capital 
of Bohemia, refused to eat his words. 

Need we say more in proof of our 
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assertion that superficialness is not 
the especial fault of Mrs Trollope or 
of her sex, but the characteristic of 
the age? Nay, that writers in gene- 
ral are superficial is fairly enough 
admitted by one of Mrs Trollope’s 
Liberalist censurers, and the reason 
why they are and must be so is judi- 
ciously given, though we confess, from 
an admirer and advocate of democracy, 
it surprised us, as being rather aristo- 
cratic, It is, that ignorant readers 
make superficial writers, and in an age 
in which every body reads, of what 
else can the bulk of the reading pub- 
lic be supposed to consist? Here we 
entirely agree with the Liberal cri- 
tic. All authors, we apprehend, ex- 
cept metaphysicians, write for either 
solid pudding or empty praise, since 
even the poet, delightedly absorbed as 
he may be in his own secret or high 
imaginings, is stimulated and encou- 
raged by visions of glory. Now, if 
literary reputation or profit are to be 
distributed by universal suffrage, even 
without the ballot, neither is likely to 
depend upon the sound judgment or 
the profound philosophy of the author, 
though both may upon his celerity, 
without which some genius, more akin 
to the judging minds, might forestall 
the laborious thinker or investigator. 
Under such circumstances, can it be 
expected that even those most capable 
of philosophic study and accurate ap- 
preciation should waste a minute upon 
either? And what can it signify 
whether a traveller, man or woman, 
be superficial or not, so he or she be 
entertaining ? And entertaining, most 
assuredly, is Mrs Trollope. 

In America, Mrs Trollope has to 
do battle for her views and statements 
with Miss Martineau; at Paris, with 
Lady Morgan and Mr Henry Lytton 
Bulwer; at Vienna with the anony- 
mous but very Liberal author of Aws- 
tria and the Austrians. Now, with 
respect as well to Mrs Trollope’s Pa- 
ris as to the diplomatic Mr Henry 
Lytton Bulwer’s and my Lady Mor- 
gan’s older France, the opinion of the 
reading public, not to speak of our 
own, has so long been settled and pro- 
nounced, that of them the enumera- 
tion may suffice, and we may quietly 
dismiss them with, “ let byganes be 
byganes.” The case is partly the 
same with respect to America; the 
same, that is to say, relative to the 
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animated observer with whom we are 
at present mainly concerned ; but 
since its due rank has been assigned to 
her lively picture of American man- 
nersand of the vastly agreeable position 
of the would-be mistress of a family in 
the land of equality, Miss Martineau 
has painted society in America, and it 
is the appearance of this production of 
the new champion of women, the suc- 
cessor upon whom has fallen Mary 
Wolstonecraft’s mantle, that induces 
us to go back to Mrs Trollope’s first 
book. 

It may be asked why we do not 
place the democratic M. de Tocque- 
ville in opposition to Mrs Trollope, 
either in preference to, or in conjunc- 
tion with Miss Martineau? But ex- 
cept_his democracy, M. de Tocque- 
ville has nothing in common with Miss 
Martineau. How could we class with 
writers who, whilst admitting facts, 
deny both their causes and their con- 
sequences, re-asserting their original 
opinions at the moment they have 
themselves refuted them; how could 
we class with such writers a man of 
sound understanding, » who, despite 
strong inclination and preconceived 
opinions, fairly looked at, and saw 
what was before him; who, having 
visited the republic, par eacellence 
the United States, in order to learn 
how France might best be made 
more democratic, returned to Europe, 
avowing that whatever were the evils, 
whatever the tyranny of a single des- 
pot, or worse, of a despotic oligarchy, 
they were but as a feather in the scale 
weighed against the despotism of a 
majority, against the tyranny of a 
many-headed tyrant, with more eyes 
than Argus, more arms than Briareus, 
each pair of the former stimulated to 
incessant prying, each pair of the lat- 


ter to incessant action, by a secret jea- ° 


lous consciousness in each separate 
proprietor of his own individual insig- 
nificance, as a mere part of the great 
whole, whilst this same mortifying 
quality of being but a member, not 
the head, relieves every fractional por- 
tion of the conglomerate sovereign 
from the sense of responsibility, as 
the control of public opinion is obvi- 
ated by the circumstance of that very 
public being in the present case the 
identical despot, which responsibility 
and opinion act more or less, and in 
divers ways upon all other despots, 
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the Grand Turk, the Shah of Persia, 
and even the Lord of the Celestial 
Empire not excepted. 

Different, indeed, from the candid 
and clear-sighted M. de Tocqueville is 
the champion of democracy, whose 
admiration of American institutions 
and their results have recalled our at- 
tention to Mrs Trollope’s str’ :tures 
upon that subject. Miss Harriet Mar. 
tineau, after enlightening the British 
empire upon every guestio venata in 
political economy by tales, the inci- 
dents of which clearly and irrefra- 
gably prove every theoretic dogma 
adopted, whether understood or mis- 
understood, by the lady,—and hard, in- 
deed, had it been, if incidents wholly 
of her own invention had made against - 
her doctrines— proceeded, trumpet 
and all, to investigate America. But 
instead of her political opinions being, 
like the Frenchman’s, modified by the 
investigation, a red-hot democratic re- 
publican she went, and a red-hot de- 
mocratic republican, as she herself 
assures us, she returns; and this even 
whilst she admits as much of the evils 
of democracy now disfiguring the 
United States as Mrs Trollope her- 
self could desire, in justification of her 
anti-democratic views and statements. 
An assertion so startling, we have al- 
ready acknowledged, requires proof, 
and that we will adduce. We shall, 
however, confine ourselves to two 
points, conceiving that to make out 
our case upon those two will be amply 
sufficient to entitle us to a verdict. 
The points we propose to take are the 
Freedom of Opinion enjoyed under the 
self-government of the people, the 
other, Manners, respecting which our 
Tory traveller has been so habitually 
charged with unfairness, upon the plea 
that she knew not what good-breeding 
was, never having frequented the 
highest English circles when she cen- 
sured the manners of America—as- 
suredly the oddest cause that ever pro- 
duced hypocritical fastidiousness as its 
effect. We begin with the latter, both - 
as the more trifling concern and as 
that which will be most briefly des- 
patched. Miss Martineau says, Vol. 
iii. p. 71— 

‘* Of the tobacco and its consequences 
I will say nothing, but that the practice is 
at too bad a pass to leave hope that any 
thing that could be said in books would 
work a cure, If the floors of boarding. 
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houses, and the decks of steam-boats, and 
the carpets of the Capitol, do not sicken 
the Americans into a reform; if the warn- 
ings of physicians are of no avail, what 
remains to be said? I dismiss the nauseous 
subject.” 


As we are not reviewing Miss Mar- 
tineau, we make no remark upon three 
thats, and a say and a said in one sen- 
tence ; but as to the matter, we take 
leave to ask what Mrs Trollope has 
said stronger or more decisive of 
the disgusting habits and manners 
prevalent at the court of the sove- 
reign people than is here admitted 
by that sovereign’s devoted courtier? 
The chief difference we perceive is, 
that the one lady appears to think the 
annoyance may be endured, while the 
other deems it unendurable, a diffe- 
rence depending perhaps upon strength 
of stomach. And all this nauseous 
vulgarity does not, it seems, according 
to the same admirer, produce equality, 
democratic America being troubled 
with as much desire of exclusiveness 
as aristocratic Almatks. Miss Mar- 
tineau tells us at page 32, Vol. iii., 


‘© A school-girl told me what a delight- 
ful set she belonged to at her school; 
how comfortable they all were once, with- 
out any sets, till several grocers’ daughters 
began to come in as their fathers grew 
rich, and it became necessary for the 
higher girls to consider what they should 
do, and to form themselves into sets. She 
told me how the daughter of a lottery- 
office keeper came to the school and no 
set would receive her.” [What! Not 
even the grocer’s daughters?] * * ‘* At 
Philadelphia I found to my surprise that 
some of the ladies who were my admira- 
tion, had not only never seen or heard of 
other beautiful young ladies whom I ad- 
mired quite as much, but never would see 
or hear of them. I enquired for a solu- 
tion of this mystery. * “ * One person 
told me that the mutual ignorance was 
from the fathers of the Arch Street ladies 
having made their fortunes, while the 
Chestnut Street ladies owed theirs to their 
grandfathers.” : 


What worsesays Mrs Trollope of the 
tone of social feeling in the great re- 
public? But enough of Manners. As 
to the freedom of opinion there exist- 
ing, Miss Martineau, besides stating 
that no one dares to express his opi- 
nions, Vol. iii, p. 16, e¢ passim; that 
Lynch-law. is administered, even by 
the higher ranks, to all who think 


negroes human creatures, tells a sto 
so decisive of this question, that wi 
it we shall conclude our observations 
upon her romance. We find it, Vol. 
ii. p. 138, and tell it from beginning 
to end in her own words, lest we 
should be suspected of exaggeration 
or high colouring. 


** The students of Lane Seminary, near 
Cincinnati, of which Dr Beecher is the 
president, became interested in the sub- 
ject (negro slavery) three or four years 
ago, and formed themselves into an Abo- 
lition Society, debating the question, and 
taking in newspapers. This was prohi- 
bited by the tutors, but persevered in by 
the young men, who conceived that this 
was a matter with which the professors 
had no right to meddle. Banishment was 
decreed, and all submitted to expulsion 
but fourteen. Of course, each of the 
dispersed young men became the nucleus 
of an Abolition Society, and gained influ- 
ence by persecution.” [So far we have 
merely a delicious specimen of the repub- 
lican style of academic feeling and dis- 
cipline, but the gist of the story, the civil 
liberty and personal safety enjoyed under 
the rule of the majority, to say nothing of 
freedom of opinion, is to come.}] ‘“‘ It 
was necessary for them” [the expelled 
youths] ‘‘ to provide means to finish their 
education. One of them, Amos Dressen, 
itinerated (as is usual in the sparely peo- 
pled West), travelling in a gig and selling 
Scott’s Bible to raise money for his edu- 
cational purposes. He reached Nashville, 
in Tennessee, and there fell under suspi- 
cion of Abolition treason; his baggage 
being searched,” [What do tyrannical Eu- 
ropean Douanes do worse ?] ‘‘ and a whole 
Abolition newspaper and a part of ano- 
ther being found among the packing-stuff 
of his stock of Bibles. There was also 
an unsubstantiated rumour of his having 
been seen conversing with slaves. He was 
brought to trial by the Committee of Vi- 
gilance, seven elders of the Presbyterian 
church at Nashville being among his 
judges. After much debate as to whether 
he should be hanged or flogged with more 
or fewer lashes” [for wrapping his Bibles 
in Abolition newspapers !] ‘* he was con- 
demned to receive twenty lashes with a 
cow-hide in the market-place of Nash- 
ville. He was immediately conducted 
there, made to kneel down on the flint 
pavement, and punished according to his 
se tence, the mayor of Nashville presid- 

i, and the public executioner being the 
agent. He was warned to leave the city 
within twenty-four hours, but was told by 
some charitable person, who had the 
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bravery to take him in, wash his stripes, and 
furnish him with a disguise, that it would 
not be sufe to remain so long. He stole away 
immediately, in his dreadful condition, on 
foot, and when his story was authenticated, 
had heard nothing of his horse, gig, and 
Bibles, which he values at 300 dollars, 
Let no one, on this, tremble for republican 
freedom. Outrages upon it, like the above, 
are but extremely transient signs of the 
times. They no more betoken the per- 
manent condition of the republic, than the 
shivering of one hour of ague exhibits the 
usual state of the human body.” 

And this is thus told without fur- 
ther censure or remark, by a writer 
whose friends and admirers impugn 
Mrs Trollope’s delineations of Ameri- 
can faults and disagreeablenesses as pre- 
judiced and unfair, if not altogether 
false! Conceiving it unnecessary to 
add another word to the vindication 
our anti-American’s enemies have 
afforded her, we proceed to our pro- 
per business, Vienna. Here, again, 
Mrs Trollope has, as before intimated, 
encountered a rival and politically 
opposed traveller, who, if not quite so 
thorough a “ whole hog goer’’ as Miss 
Martineau, professes himself so liberal, 
that we incline to think him a Radical, 
and who yet admits so much good 
government, so much care for the 
people, and so much happiness, at least 
amongst the lower orders in Austria, 
—though, of course, stopping some- 
what short of the lady—as actually 
startled us liberty-loving Conserva- 
tives, after all we had previously read 
and heard of Austrian barbarism and 
tyranny. We shall not quit this sub- 
ject without hazarding a conjecture as 
to the cause of so great a discrepancy 
betwixt our former impressions of 
Austria, and the notions given us by 
both the works now before us; but 
this conjecture will come more suit- 
ably after we shall have spoken of the 
books. We shall begin with the 
anonymous gentleman, because his pro- 
fessed Liberalism will prevent his 
praises of Prince Metternich, of the 
administration of the government, &c. 
&c. from being received with the dis- 
trust that the monarchical Mrs Trol- 
lope’s might excite, and will thus pre- 
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pare the reader’s mind for her frank 
admiration. A few extracts from 
Austria and the Austrians will an. 
swer our purpose, as, although pro- 
fessing more profundity, we confess, 
that to our mind, this book, like the 
lady’s, appears to be rather a plea- 
sant sketch of the surface of things, 
than the fruit of a politico-philoso. 
pher’s deep researches into the arcana 
of Austrian policy and its results, 
Some important information, however, 
he does afford us, showing that Aus. 
tria is not quite as stationary as we in 
England have been accustomed to 
deem her ; and with this information, 
part of which our author extracts from 
another author—indeed, his book, 
from its abundance of inverted com- 
mas, marking extracts from English as 
well as foreign authors, looks like a 
review—we shall begin. 

** Dalpozzo, who must, however, be con- 
sidered as viewing the Austrian Government 
with a favourable eye, says, and, as far as I 
have been able to observe (taking the ex, 
ception of political cases) with truth— 

‘¢* The abolition of feudal servitude and 
personal services in Bohemia, Galicia, and 
other Austrian states, except in Hungary, 
where the nobility, while they boast of their 
patriotism and nationality, have generally 
opposed the ameliorations suggested by the 
crown in the condition of the peasantry ; the 
abolition of torture; the determined resist- 
ance to encroachments of (meaning by, we 
presume) the Papal authority ;* the gra- 
dual and considerate suppression of super- 
fluous monasteries ; the security afforded to 
literary property ; the establishment of ele« 
mentary schools all over the monarchy ; the 
abolition of corporeal punishment in those 
schools; all are matters,’ he says, ‘ well- 
known, at least, to the men of the eighteenth 
century. It is also,’ continues he, ‘ known, 
that in every part of the Austrian monarchy 
there are provincial states, which meet to 
discuss matters relative to the administra- 
tion, especially financial, of their respective 
provinces. They lay the result of their de- 
liberations and their suggestions before the 
sovereign. In the Italian provinces they 
are called congregations; of these, there are 
two central ones; one at Milan, and the 
other at Venice. They are composed of 
deputies from three classes—nobles, proprie- 
tors not nobles, and deputies of the cities, 





* Our Liberal author elsewhere tells us that the whole body of clergy are held in etrict 
subjection to Government, 
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The communal council elects three candi« 
dates for every vacant place, out of which 
(sic) the Ewperor chooses one. Their 
functions chiefly relate to the repartition of 
taxes between (Qr. among?) the various 
districts, to military lodgings, and other 
charges; the inspection of hospitals and 
other charitable institutions, to roads, bridges, 
canals, &c. The administration of the mu- 
nicipal and communal finances is especially 
intrusted to the provincial congregations, of 
which there is one in every province, and 
which are composed upon the same princi- 
ples as the central ones. The central con- 
gregations have also the right of making 
known to the sovereign, directly, the wants 
and wishes of the nation. 

‘¢¢ The Austrian government, although 
not constitutional, cannot be called despotic. 
It has fundamental laws, usages, and prece- 
dents, from which it does not deviate. The 
right of private property is held sacred. The 
Emperor makes general laws for his subjects, 
but no special or exceptionable’ [does this 
mean exceptional or objectionable ?] ‘ ones 
for particular persons or cases. There is 
equality before the law, and no odious privi- 
lege of cast” is now admitted. There is no 
abusive influence of either aristocracy or 
clergy. The judiciary power is held inde- 
pendent, and not interfered with by rescripts 
from the sovereign. No special commis- 
sions are appointed to try particular cases ; 
no arbitrary pena'ties are inflicted. All those 
who were condemned for political offences in 
1820-5, were regularly tried; several were 
condemned to death, but not one was execu 
ted. The proceedings in the civil courts 
are neither dilatory nor expensive. The con- 
veyance of property has been rendered, by a 
wise system of registration, as easy and safe 
as any commercial transaction, With the 
exception of political cases, the penal code 
is very mild. The punishment of death is 
awarded in very few instances. Few countries 
in Europe enjoy so much material prosperity 
as the Austrian monarchy.’ ” 

To this quotation from Dalpozzo, 
we shall add a few scattered state- 
ments of the English Liberalist author 
himself, Of the system of instruc- 
tion he tells us == 
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‘* The Government has taken special care 
that the priests should not have the control 
over public instruction; and the law of 
1821, consequent to that of 1819 in Prus- 
sia, directs that no village in the hereditary 
states shall be without an elementary school 
—that no male can enter the marriage state 
who is not able to read, write, and under- 
stand casting up accounts}|—that no master 
of any trade can, without paying a heavy 
penalty, employ workmen who are not able 
to read and write—and that small books of 
moral tendency shall be published and dis- 
tributed at the lowest possible price to all 
the Emperor’s subjects, . . . Ihave 
nowhere in Austria met with any one under 
thirty years of age, who was not able to read 
and write, and I have found cheap publica- 
tions, chiefly religious and moral tracts. . . 
Besides these, and several small elementary 
books and periodicals, the Penny Magazine 
is now very generally circulated in Austria. 
- « « Inthe eight universities . . . 
there exists (sic) 54 philosophical founda- 
tions, with 334 professors, and attended by 
7680 students; 55 theological (Catholic), 
826 professors, 6120 students; 16 medi- 
cine, 150 professors, 4679 students; 1 
(Vienna) veterinary, 6 professors, with as- 
sistants; and 8 jurisprudence, 57 professors, 
3228 pupils.” 





Of the different classes constituting 
the social fabric, we are here told :-- 


** In this empire the aristocracy, not ha- 
ving legislative or other hereditary privi- 
leges, except under an indirect form in Hun- 
gary, and under the feudal descents of Bo- 
hemia, depend entirely on their ¢it/es and the 
majorats they establish to preserve their 
caste in society, and their power in the coun- 
try. Before the law, an Austrian nobleman 
has no advantage whatever over the shep- 
herd who tends his flocks, or over the shop- 
keeper, of whom the princess or countess 
buys her Merino dress or Thibet shawl. . . 
With us the belief of its deep sensual im- 
morality (of Vienna society) has been enter- 
tained. Iam disposed to believe it: quite 
as pure as that of London, Paris, or St Pe- 
tersburgh. Were there no other evidence 
of this, the affectionate tenderness with which 





* This identification in orthography of caste and cast, as also the odd use of words we 
have marked, must of course be imputed not to Dafpozzo, but to his translator, the author 


of Austria and the Austrians. 


t Mrs Trollope gives us this further gentle compulsion, 


** Not only is every child ad- 


mitted to receive instruction in reading, writing, and accounts, free of expense; but in 
order to insure their attendance, the children are not admitted to make their first commu- 
nion if they have not passed through the schools, and regularly pursued the course of in- 


struction prescribed by Jaw.” 
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mothers of all classes rear their children, 
would form a sufficient refutation of the ge- 
neral accusation. ” 


Having given thisauthor’s testimony 
against the usual charge of vice, we 
may add that both he and Mrs Trol- 
lope observe upon the total absence of 
drunkenness in all classes. Descend- 
ing regularly in the social scale, our 
Liberal author says :— 


** The middle class, or that broad body 
of people, or demarcation of society, which 
lies between the aristocracy and the labour- 
ing class, forms, in Austria, the happiest 
and most enjoying portion of the inhabitants. 
This class, usually, by means of industry, 
independent in circumstances, has not only 
its many castes, but, with its material ~~ 
piness, also its moral vevatigns. . .- 
The second caste of the middle classes com- 
prehend shopkeepers, and the first order of 
artisans. These are in a most happy physi- 
cal condition. In fact, the labouring classes 
in Austria, as I will hereafter show you, 
when saying something of the agricultural 
classes, are the most comfortably situated 
working population that know. . . 

We never encounter beggary.” 


Our author thus winds up his ac. 
count of the Austrian Government : 


** T entered the Austrian dominions with 
certainly no favourable idea of the adminis- 
tration of the public offices, or of the details 
of justice ; and, after careful and extensive 
examination, J am bound to say, that, al- 
though there is much that I would change 
for the benefit of all, I could also prove, by 
well authenticated, and not to be disputed, 
statistical facts, that soviety at large, and 
families and individuals, have suffered more 
affliction and pain from confining the unfor- 
tunate in the prisons of England and Ireland 
in one year, by the mere practice of our 
courts of law, by the rascality of attorneys, 
and by imprisonment for debt, than all that 
have been victimized for political opinions, 
or by the administration of justice, from tbe 
year 1780, when Joseph II. began to reign, 
until his nephew Francis died in 1831.” 


We think that this may suffice to 
‘satisfy our readers that, even in the 
opinion of a very liberal and confes- 
sedly unfavourably prejudiced obser- 
ver, Austria, though, happily for her- 
self, far in arrear of the spirit of the 
age, is advancing, if slowly, steadily, 
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on the path of improvement. For.our. 
selves, we see in the provincial States 
that he describes, from Dalpozzo, 
the germ of a future representative 
constitution, more analogous to the 
English than the continental model ; 
since the germ appears to us some- 
what akin to the beginning of our 
nascent Parliament in the days of our 
first Edward ; and the whole system 
shows a tendency to that slow deve. 
lopement, that gradual reform of mani- 
fest abuses and grievances, by which 
the constitution of England had reach- 
ed its practical excellence before the 
days of theoretic reform.* We will 
now proceed to the more amusing por- 
tions of the work, and extract our 
author’s sketch of Prince Metternich, 
subjoining Mrs Trollope’s account of 
the same extraordinary man, rather as 
an intensitive and enlivener, than asa 
corrective. We give the preliminary 
sae to prove our author's political 
bias. 


‘* I differ from him (Metternich) in my 
ideas of governing nations, and consider 
the only sound political principles to be 
those of civil liberty, grounded on a con- 
stitutional government, honestly and fear- 
lessly representing the weal (sic) of the 


people at large, with the franchise of 
electing those who make the laws, placed 
upon the broadest footing that the safety 
of the state will admit; believing, at the 
same time, that if the people be only pro- 
perly and virtuously instructed, a mere 
money qualification is rather dangerous 
than safe, as such eligibility may be pur- 
chased by the unprincipled, licentious rich, 
to qualify the ignorant and vicious poor, 
in order to make them subservient for bad 
purposes * 
* * * 

‘* ¢ Among us in Austria,’ said Prince 
Metternich, ‘ our policy is to extend all 
possible material happiness to the whole 
population—to leave them nothing to de- 
sire in that way—to administer the laws 
patriarchally—to prevent their tranquillity 
from being disturbed—and to maintain 
the national happiness as it at present 
exists. Is it not delightful to see those 
people looking so contented,’ continued 
he, turning round to the next window, and 
pointing to the groups walking on the ter- 
race of the volks garden (public garden), 
immediately before his palace, ‘so much 





* A Swedish author, whom we met with some years ago, we think it was Grubbe, 
happily illustrated this by likening the British Constitution to the growth of an animal, 
the new continental experiments to mechanical machines, 
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in the possession of what makes them com- 
fortable—so well fed—so well clad—so 
quiet—and so religiously ‘observant of 
order? If they are injured in their per- 
sons or in their property, they have im- 
mediate and unexpensive redress before 
our tribunals ; and in that respect neither 
I nor any nobleman in the land has the 
smallest advantage over a peasant. Nor 
have we every small branch of the provin- 
cial administrations, as in France, centra- 
lized in the capital. The people have 
their municipal privileges, and they exer- 
cise them without our interference. We 
never, in fact, interfere, except complaints 
are made to us against the injustice of 
those in office.’ 

‘The above were, as nearly as pos- 
sible, his words; and I do not think I 
ever saw a face in which satisfaction 
seemed to dwell more evidently than in 
that of Prince Metternich while he spoke. 
’ - He is a remarkably handsome 
and healthy looking man. He walks and 
stands erect. His countenance is open, 
intellectual, and agreeable, without any 
formality, and without any fascination in 
his manner, further than being courteously 
polite and frank, in a plain unostentatious 
well-bred way, to all who approach him. 
He dresses like a well-conditioned, unaf- 
fected English gentieman. He talks a 
good deal, but, I think, seldom so as not 
to interest. He believes that he has not a 
personal enemy inthe world. . . . . 
He avows, and has always done so, openly 
before the world, that he considers the 
absolute form of government the best— 
that the people ought to have no political 
liberty; but, at the same time, that an 
absolute government should exercise its 
power paternally, considering its subjects 
as children (qr. its ?), who should be che- 
tished with affection, but who must obey 
without disputing the authority of the 
parent. . . . 

“The family of Prince Metternich is 
said to have risen to distinction during the 
time of Henry the Holy (a new form of 
Saint Henry), the last of the Saxon Em- 
perors. They possessed the country from 
the Moselle to Hundsruck. Lothar was, 
from 1599 to 1623, Archbishop and Elec- 
tor of Treves. The first prince of the 
house, Francis George Metternich, was 
born at Coblentz in 1746, and his son, 
the present prince, was born in the same 
city on the 15th of May, 1773. He stu- 
died, after a careful preparatory educa- 
tion, at the University of Strasburg. . . . 
Asa diplomatist, Prince Metternich always 
says that’ a frank declared manner is the 
most honourable arid the most successful.” 


So much for the Liberalist’s opinions 
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of this repeatedly calumniated man, 
and we now turn to our Tory’s notices 
respecting him, first observing, how- 
ever, that a minister who thus uses 
despotism must be considered, as the 
Russian Autocrat Alexander termcd 
himself, in conversation with Madame 
de Stael, un accident heureux. Mrs 
Trollope was invited to dine with 
Prince and Princess Metternich at the 
English ambassador's. 


** At some word or signal given, Sir 
Frederic Lamb left the room, and return- 
ed with a very lovely woman on his arm, 
followed by a gentleman whom the least 
observant eye that ever served ‘ to guard 
its master ’gainst a post’ could not mistake 
for an ordinary mortal. . . . Prince 
Metternich’s whole person, countenance, 
and demeanour are indicative of high sta- 
tion, commanding intellect, and very 
finished elegance. He led me to dinner, 
and I had the advantage of his conversa- 
tion while it lasted. . . While talk- 
ing of some of the strange blunders that 
had occasionally been made by politicians, 
he said, as nearly as I can recollect and 
translate the words (for he conversed with 
me in French), ‘ I believe.that the science 
of government might be reduced to prin- 
ciples as certain as those of chemistry, if 
men, instead of theorizing, would only 
take the trouble patiently to observe the 
uniform results of similar combinations of 
circumstances.’ His highness also, while 
at table, told me an anecdote that I may 
repeat without scruple, as he concluded it 
by saying, ‘ Je vous fais cadeau de cela.’ 

‘© At the time Ali Pasha, the celebrat- 
ed rebel, ventured to raise his banner 
against his master the Sultan, Prince Met- 
ternich received a letter from him, in 
which, after some polite acknowledgments 
of his high esteem and admiration, he 
proceeded to the business that led him to 
write, which was to request that the 
Prince would immediately despatch to him ~ 
a ‘ constitution maker,’ as he was desirous 
of ruling the country he was about to 
conquer, ‘ after the most approved 
European model ;’ but as we happened, 
continued the Prince, ‘ to be on the most 
amicable footing with the Sultan, whom it 
was his purpose to dethrone, I was obliged 
to decline the patronage he so obligingly 
offered me.’ 

‘© The Prince is of middle height, rather 
thin than otherwise, with handsome and 
regular features ; his hair quite grey, and 
the prevailing expression of his coun~ 
tenance that of mild benevolence ; but in 
his light blue eyes there is a character of 
deep and earnest thoughtfulness that is 
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exceedingly remarkable. His person and 
manners are eminently dignified and grace- 
ful; and there"is moreover such an air of 
calm philosophical tranquillity in his aspect, 
that had I been told out of an hundred 
gentlemen chosen at hazard, to select the 
one who for twenty-five years had held 
a steady and unvacillating course, while 
all beyond the circle of his influence -had 
blundered, trembled, and tottered, I am 
very sure I should have made no mistake. 
= * = x 


** About a week before this dinner 
party, I was at the house of a lady who 
was among the first that called upon me 
after my arrival here. It was an evening 
party, and two rooms were full of com- 
pany.-* * * The conversation fell with- 
out a shadow of reserve upon the Mini- 
ster; and so perfectly free and unre- 
strained was the discussion, that I could 
not resist uttering a remark upon it, ob- 
serving that I had not expected to find 
political subjects canvassed in a manner 
so perfectly unreserved, in the salons of 
Vienna. 

** ¢ There is no place in the world 
where it is more common to meet with 
free discussion,’ observed a gentleman who 
had been very freely blaming what he call- 
ed a want of literary patronage in the 
Government of. Austria. ‘ There is no 
place in the world where there is less in- 
terference with private opinion. Though 
there are several points of Prince Met- 
ternich’s policy that I- think I should not 
adopt if I were premier, there is no point 
of his conduct that does not command my 
highest esteem. I am persuaded, that if, 
instead of temperate discussion, he could 
overhear the most offensive personal ob- 
servations against himself; if indeed any 
Austrian could be found to utter them, he 
would neither testify nor feel the slightest 
emotion of displeasure. But were he to 
Jearn. that any act or word which could 
endanger the tranquillity and well-being of 
the country were either committed or 
uttered, he would not rest till it was 
ehecked and rendered harmless by some 
means or other. * * * After twenty-five 
years of power greater than has ever fallen 
to the lot of any Minister in any country, 
I do not believe that there is a man to be 
found who can say that Prince Metternich 
has ever injured him.’ 

* & * * 

** The conversation of Prince Metter- 
nich is calculated to leave a deeper im- 
pression on the minds of all who have 
enjoyed it, than every thing else they may 
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leave behind on quitting the scene ip 
which he moves. * * * The effect he pro. 
duces in society is felt by all who enter it 
with him; he never opens his lips without 
exciting a degree of attention, and q 
vividness of expectation in every one 
around him, that, if once witnessed, would 
sufficiently mark the sort of estimation in 
which his conversational powers are held, 
even were the observer denied the advan. 
tage of listening and judging for himself, 
* * * ¢ You should have stayed later last 
night. He talked a good deal after you 
went; he often talks most towards the 
conclusion of the evening; you must re. 
member this,’ has been said to me repeat. 
edly by various persons, far differing from 
each other ; but all agreeing in the belief 
that the kindest thing they could do for 4 
stranger was to give her a hint as to the 
times and seasons most propitious for 
hearing Prince Metternich talk. ” 


The praises of the Minister may be 
appropriately followed by our Liber. 
alist’s character of the late Emperor, 
and some of the Tory lady’s anecdotes 
of the passionate love borne him by 
his subjects. The former says,— 


‘* Francis II. of Austria* shuddered at 
the name of Philosophy, and would sooner 
have admitted the devil into his society 
than Voltaire. He restored a few of the 
monasteries suppressed by Joseph IL, and 
paid great deference, but gave little power 
to the priests. He went at regular hours 
to hear mags, confessed, &c. * * * Francis 
was fond of the society of women, yet 
faithful to the marriage-bed. He loved 
his obedient people, and delighted to see 
them. He gave all classes a free audience 
twice a week; he attended to their peti- 
tions without distinction of persons; and 
he was fond, to the extreme of vanity, and 
perhaps it was his only vanity, of believing 
himself implicitly considered by them as 
their father, and in believing them, es- 
pecially the Austrians, as children who 
enjoyed his most parental affection.” [ We 
do not quite make out this construction of 
this last part, -and indeed are not seldom 
posed by our author's syntax, but the 
meaning is clear and satisfactory.| ‘* Cer- 
tainly no monarch was ever more loved 
than he was by his German subjects, who 
daily repeat anecdotes of the goodness of 
Vater Franz.t 

‘* During the cholera, the Emperor when 
walking, accompanied by an aid-de-camp, | 
near Lehonbrunn, met a bier carrying & 
body to the cemetery, but not followed by 
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any one. The Emperor asked, ‘ Why the 
corpse was abandoned?’ ‘ It is probably 
that of some poor, friendless person,’ replied 
the aid-de-camp. ‘ Well then,’ said the 
Emperor, ‘ it is our duty to accompany it to 
the grave.’ So saying, the Emperor took 
off his hat, placed his arm within that of his 
aid-de-camp, and both, uncovered, followed 
the coffin to the cemetery, where Francis 
himself threw the first spadeful of dust over 
the body, ‘ This,’ say the Viennese, with 
a thousand others which they tell of him, 
‘ show how sensible our gond Vater Kaiser 
Franz was of human equality.’ 

‘“* The French considered Francis comme 
une sorte de Roi fainéant, and the English 
may also to some extent have taken this 
upon Gallic trust ; but I have said that the 
late Emperor was not an idle prince. No, 
Francis was laborious, active, and vigilant. 
He understood not only all the languages, 
but all the dialects of his empire. He rose 
early, and often worked twelve hours a- 
day.” 

Turn we now to. Mrs Trollope for 
proofs of the grateful affection this ex- 
cellent filial despot awoke in the hearts 
of his subjects. The first time she 
mentions this feeling, is on occasion of 
visiting the royal tombs on All Souls 
Day, or, as she is pleased to call it in 
French, la féte des morts. 


“ The great point of general interest is 
the crypt of the church belonging to the con- 
vent of the Capucins, for there lie interred 
the imperial family of Austria. The vaults 
areon this day open to the public; and we have 
spent a considerable time within their gloomy 
recesses, both for the purpose of looking 
ourselves at this receptacle of the royal dead, 
and for that of watching the use made of this 
annual privilege by the people. . . . 
The crowd of pilgrims who came, upon this 
day, to gaze upon the coffin that contains 
their idol, the late Emperor Francis I. of 
Austria, was too numerous to permit any 
very accurate examination of them. 

“ Were I simply and fully to describe to 
you the strong emotion mranifested by the 
throng, still passing on, but still renewed, 
when at length they had won their way across 
the imperial sepulchre to the grating which 
gave them a sight of the Emperor Francis’ 
coffin, you would hardly give credence to the 
truth of my tale. .. . . Of all the spec- 
tacles I have ever witnessed, it was the most 
striking, The old and the young, the rich 
and the poor, pressed on together to the 
tomb of their common father ; neither sex, 
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age, nor condition were observed in this un- 
paralleled mélée of general emotion; and I 
believe truly, that of all the multitude who 
thronged that dismal vault, we alone profited 
by the light of the torches which made its 
gloom visible, for the purpose of looking on 
as mere spectators of the scene. We watch- 
ed tears stealing down many a manly cheek 
from eyes that seemed little used to weeping, 
and listened to sobs that spoke of hearts 
bursting with sorrow and remembered love, 
beside the tomb of one who had already lain 
there above two years—and that one an 
Emperor! Between him and the people 
that thus freshly weep for him, there must 
have been a tie more elosely drawn than we, 
in our land of freedom, can easily under- 
stand. . . . 

** We have passed this evening at a party, 
where I mentioned to several persons how 
greatly the strong emotion we had witnessed 
in the royal catacombs surprised me. The 
answer was the same from all. ‘ Had you 
known the Emperor it would have eaused 
you no astonishment.’ Would it surprise 
you,’ said a lady of the party, ‘ to see chil- 
dren weeping upon the grave of their father ? 
Our Emperor was more than a father to 
us.’”” 


This alone rests upon the writer's 
personal knowledge and observation ; 
but the following anecdotes, having 
been related to her by Princess Met- 
ternich, may assuredly be allowed the 
sanction of good authority, 


“ After a severe illness, by which his life 
was so nearly threatened as to throw the 
whole empire into the most acute alarm, he 
was permitted by his physicians to take an 
airing in a close carriage. The joyful tidings 
of an event that proved his convalescence 
spread through the city, and an immense 
multitude crowded every access to the 
Bourg* up to the very door at which his 
equipage was stationed. The Emperor en- 
tered it, and drove slowly through the dense 
throng, watching with deep emotion the 
happy countenances of his people, and the 
hands and eyes uplifted, that called down 
blessings on his head. At length his wish 
to make his wonted salutations in return over- 
came the caution which had been enjoined ; 
and he let down the glass, putting forward 
his head to greet them, 

‘“* Thg feeling, or, at any rate, the move- 
ment which this produced, was as little 
as possible like what a stranger might have 
expected, Instead of welcoming the con- 
descending kindness with vivats and hurrahs, 





. Bourg is the German for castle, and the author of Austria and the Austrians calls 
the Vienna palace the Hof-burg, i, e, palace-castle, or court-castle, 
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there rose throughout the crowd a shrill de- 
precating cry of ‘ No, no, no !—Oh he will 
catch cold—he will catch cold!'—and those 
nearest the window, without waiting for the 
imperial consent, seized on the frame of the 
window, drew it up, nor relaxed their hold 
till it was secured from within. 3 
Wednesday morning in every week was set 
apart by the late Emperor for the free recep- 
tion of all orders of the people who wished 
to see and speak to him face to face, No 
interest, no ticket, no introduction of any 
sort was required to obtain admittance to the 
room in which he sat, and to which the 
motley throng mounted by the great stairs, 
without the impediment of any ceremony 
whatever, except that each as he passed up 
received a card witha number on it, in order 
that, if they wished to address the Emperor 
on any subject important to themselves, they 
might claim to be heard in order. 

** After such as had petitions, or re- 
quests of any kind to offer, had been list- 
ened to, the Emperor used to walk in 
among those who had not addressed him, 
saying, ‘ Well, my children, what is there 
I can do for you?’ and never did one of 
these patriarchal audiences end without 
his being told by numbers of those who 
formed it, ‘ We are not come to ask for 
any thing—only to have the pleasure of 
looking at you.’” 

Leave we now the beneficient ad- 
ministrator of a degree of power which 
every British spirit feels, and British 
understanding knows, ought never to 
be intrusted to fallible hands, and pro- 
ceed to select from Mrs Trollope’s 
pages matter of amusement and inte- 
rest, affording instruction to the reflec- 
tive mind. Yet ere we do so, we ought, 
perhaps, in fairness to those whose 
awkwardnesses of style and grammati- 
cal solecisms we have already noticed, 
to point out the incorrectnesses occur- 
ring in our last extract—to wit, the 
repetition in the same sentence, the 
signification differing, of the phrase “in 
order,” and the forcé put upon the 
word * audience,” to make it serve 
two purposes. But to carp at such or 
other inaccuracies, and we have passed 
by some, when we are generally plea- 
sed, is an ungrateful task, especially 
when the writer censured is a woman, 
and gladly do we escape from it. 

Brilliant as are Mrs Trollope’s pow- 
ers of description, they need no illus- 
tration from her present volumes ; and 
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the country through which she passed 
to Austria is so much better known 
than that empire, that we at once turn 
over her journey, although we cannot 
help applying to her account ‘of the 
manifold miseries of her tedious voyage 
down the Danube to Vienna in a sort 
of market-boat, the exclamation of Mo. 
liere’s old pere noble, * Mais que diable 
allait il faire dans cette galere?””’ There 
surely were upon the banks carriages 
to be had, in which to travel in a more 
Christianlike way. 

Her picture of Vienna society, in all 
its various grades, would require, to do 
it any sort of justice, more space than 
we can afford, and for that we must, 
therefore, refer our readers to her vo. 
lumes, which we feel assured will be 
almost universally perused. This sub- 
ject we quit, confessing our suspicion 
that, except when conversing with or 
listening to Prince Metternich, the 
brilliant, first-rate, exclusive society, 
into which both our authors seem to 
have been, somewhat anomalously, ad- 
mitted, was tant soit peu dull. A 
sketch of the appearance which, with 
its variegated population, the city pre- 
sents, is more capable of being extract- 
ed, and we give it. 

‘* If you pass before one of the hand- 
somest mansions in the city, and ask to 
whom it belongs,—‘ To Sina, the Greek 
merchant,’ will. be the answer. If you 
pass a large coffeehouse whose appear- 
ance proclaims it the resort of wealth, 
and whose vapours fill the air, as it wafts 
by, with the assurance that it is the musée 
(sie) of good coffee, enter it, and you 
will find yourself surrounded with turbans 
and caftans, with hookahs and meer- 
schaums, while its richly clad customers, 
instead of looking as if they were melan- 
choly wanderers in a foreign land, will 
show by their portly presence that they 
consider themselves as welcome, and as 
much at home there, as if they had never 
laid siege to the city, or barbarously bat- 
tered the spire of St Stephen’s. A black- 
eyed, clean-limbed Bohemian ®* is here an 
honoured servant of the empire, even 
when most lowly born; and often a weal- 
thy manufacturer from among them visits 
the fair in a costume that might make the 
fortune of a melodrama, Hungarians, 
Sclavonians, Croats, all assemble here 
with the exclusive trading privileges of 
Austrian subjects, and in dresses, at 





* We trust Mrs Trollope does not confound the French Bohemien,—anglicé, gipsyr 
‘with the real Bohemian, 
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season particularly (the November fair), 
unspeakably whimsical and picturesque. 

** As for the children of Israel, to de- 
scribe to you well and learnedly their po- 
sition here, would be no easy task. They 
are clothed in sable and fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day. Thus much 
I can certainly take upon me to assert ; 
but how far they are, or ever will be, 
kindly dnd affectionately amalgamated 
with the other members of this Christian 
and Catholic empire, is a question that I 
will not undertake to answer.” 


We have given our Liberal author’s 
testimony to the fairness of the admi- 
nistration of justice in Austria. To 
this we may add, on the other hand, as 
if the writers had changed sides (Mrs 
Trollope’s statement), that the courts 
of justice close their doors to the pub- 
lic during all their legal proceedings, 
but that the records of those proceed- 
ings are open to inspection by any 
person, properly introduced and recom- 
mended. How far these conditions do 
or do not act as a limitation upon the 
subsequent publicity, we find no ex- 
planation ; but we do find an instance 
of crime, with its antecedents and con- 
sequences, so characteristic and so sin- 
gular, that with it we shall conclude 
our extracts : 


“* On looking from my windows a few 
mornings ago, I was startled by seeing a 
prodigious crowd assembled in the Place. 
Half the extensive area of the Hohen 
market was filled by a closely-packed 
mass of human beings, who had collected 
themselves in front of the large building 
at the lower end of it, which is appropria- 
ted to various uses connected with the 
civic police, 

* * * * 

‘* My maid soon appeared with the in- 
telligence that a murderer was to be ex- 
posed upon a stage in the front of the 
Maison de Police. * * * The culprit is 
& young man of twenty-two, an orphan, 
with no relative or connexion whatever 
but'one only sister, two years younger 
than himself. A few months ago, this 
sister, who was in service, complained to 
him that her mistress was very unkind to 
her, and, moreover, had given her a blow. 
It requires no very long study of the Aus- 
trian people to understand, that such an 
offence as this might make a deeper im- 
pression than much which, in other coun- 
tries, might be considered as a deeper 
injury. There is a vast deal of sturdy 
independence about them. This does not 
lead to resistance or resentment under 
punishment inflicted according to law, but 
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it renders them very restive undér any 
correction not so sanctioned. The lower 
orders are not accustomed to be ill-treat- 
ed, and they do not bear it patiently. 

“* This blow was more than the boy, in 
his character of sole protector, could bear ; 
he took his sister from her service, and, 
having placed her in another, contrived im- 
mediately to make acquaintance with her 
successor in the place she had left. 

** It seems that for several weeks past it 
has been his custom to wait for this girl at 
the fountain whence she drew water, and 
observing two or three days ago that several 
water-carriers, who were waiting, would have 
to take their turns before hers arrived, he 
hastened to the apartments of her mistress, 
rang at the door, which was opened as he 
expected by the old lady herself; and, having 
thrust the unhappy woman back into her 
bedroom, he drew forth a knife which had 
long, as he avows, been kept ready in his 
bosom, and stabbed her to the heart. He 
then quietly retired without having disturbed 
any of those who inhabited the same house. 
She survived the blow just long enough to 
tell her servant, when she returned, whose 
hand had given it. Immediate search was 
made for the young assassin, and he was soon 
found at work at his usual place, a carpenter’s 
workshop. The moment the officers of jus- 
tice appeared he laid down his tools, and 
prepared to follow them, saying, ‘I know 
that you are come for me, and I am quite 
ready to go with you.’ ” 


Every Austrian knows, as we are 
told, that, by the Austrian code, no 
proof of guilt can so far supersede the 
necessity of the criminal’s own confes- 


sion as to sanction his execution. But 
this youth sought not safety ; he con- 
fessed at once, and was sentenced to 
death. 

‘* His exposition to the public gaze lasted 
ten minutes, during which time he stood 
upon an elevated platform, which placed him 
conspicuously before the eyes of the whole 
multitude; and whilst he stood there, his 
sentence was read aloud from the advanced 
balcony of the Maison de Police. He was 
then taken down, and the crowd dispersed as 
quietly as it had assembled. 

‘© The following morning, however, at an 
early hour, a crowd began again to gather on 
the same spot. * * * This multitude, 
or at least as many of them as wished it, 
were admitted one or two at a time into the 
interior of the Maison de Police, in order to 
visit the wretched young man, whose penance 
or whose privilege it was—for I cannot find 
out which: it is considered to be—to sit and 
receive the visits of as many of his fellow- 
citizens as chose to gaze upon him. 
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“ Mr H=— joined himself to a party 
who were entering, and was led by them into 
a small rooth, which had very little the ap- 
pearance of a prison; but at the extremity 
of it sat the criminal with his confessor beside 
him, and before them a table, whereon was 
plaved a crucifix between two lighted candles. 
The priest had a book before him, from which 
he read some sentences in a low voice, while 
the prisoner, whose limbs were perfectly free, 
smoked a long pipe, which a man, who ap- 
peared to be one of his jailers, rep!enished 
for him when it was exhausted. 

‘*Mr H said that the countenance of 
the unhappy young man has nothing ferocious 
in it, but that the expression is stultified, and 
almost brutal in its heavy dulness.* He 
seemed to take little heed of the scene before 
him, excepting that as every new comer threw 
a piece of money to him, on a napkin spread 
behind the crucifix on purpose to receive it, 
he slightly bent his head te each. The 
money thus collected is entirely at the dis- 
posal of the prisoner. If he be a pious Ca- 
tholic, he will dispose of it in masses to be 
performed for the tepose of his soul; but he 
is permitted, if euch be his wish, to expend 
it in eating and drinking whatever he may 
choose to command, during the last day and 
night of his existence, or he may bestow it 
on any surviving friend. 

‘* His execution is fixed for the day after 
to-morrow. 

‘In the course of yesterday, rumours 
began to circulate of the Emperor’s intention 
to change the punishment of death to that of 
imprisonment, and to-day the rumours are 
fully confirmed. . . - The fact that 
the dreadful outrage was committed to avenge 
the wrongs of an orphan sister, and the cir- 
cumstance of these two young creatures being 
left alone in the world, save for each other, 
has (sic) certainly softened all hearts towards 
him. 

** As for the kind and mercy-loving Em- 
peror himself, he would have been likely 
enough to have made a reason, if he could 
have found none, that might have excused 
him from putting his hand to the death- 
warrant of a fellow-ereature. The Emperor 
Ferdinand has never yet performed this pains 
ful duty. . . . Aman attempted, some 
time ago, to shoot him at Baden. Not only 
did the Emperor immediately declare that the 
assassin’s life should not be forfeited, but 
when the man was placed in confinement, 
the kind-hearted monarch commanded that 
aid should be afforded to his wife and children, 
in order that they might suffer as little as 
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possible for a crime of which they were not 
guilty.” 


A day or two after the reprieve, or 
at least after the date of the letter an. 
nouncing it,t Mrs Trollope visited the 
prison in the Leopoldstad, one of the 
suburbs, escorted by the governor, 
Count Baeth, if such be indeed his 
uncouth though noble name. She 
found order and cleanliness perfect, 
food good though meagre, and the 
whole managed, as we gather from 
her description, much according to 
one of the American experiimental 
schemes, we forget whether Auburn 
or which other, and she does not even 
notice the similarity. But we so far 
prefer the Austrian system of prison 
discipline to the American, that silence 
whilst working in company is here 
enforced openly, and not as there b 
espionage. Our traveller further 
found chains of various kinds unused, 
and, in answer to her enquiries, the 
Count, upon one occasion, said— 


** Tt was formerly the custom to secute 
the prisoners at night by fastening round a 
leg of each of them a chain secured to these 
rings ; but the late Emperor forbade the 
continuance of the practice, averring that it 
was the duty of those to whom the custody 
of these unfortunate people was consigned, to 
take care that their escaping should be pre» 
vented by the watchfulness of their guards, 
and not by the increase of suffering to 
themselves, ” 


The hospital wards, however well 
arranged and conducted, the lady vi- 
siter was naturally inclined merely to 
glance at; but one of them her ¢i- 
cerone thus urged her to enter :— 


‘¢ ¢ Tl faut entrer ici,’ said he; and as 
we walked up the room, he told me that 
the young man who had recently been cons 
demned to death for murder, and reprieved, 
was lodged there. This wretched boy sue 
tained hearing the judgment which cons 
demned him to death with so much calmness, 
that many thought it testified the indiffers 
ence of a nature equally hardened to crime 
and its consequences. He could not, howe 
evet, receive the words which announced 
the change from death to life with equal 
firmnese. I think I before told you that he 
fainted on learning that his life was spared} 
and I now found that, for many days afters 





* This scene is one of the many illustrations of these volumes from Mr Herwin’s pencil. 
+ The practice of writing letters for the press, not for the post, always betrays itself, and 
both these books of travels are in truth pseudo letters. 
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wards, he continued in a very weak and 
doubtful state.”” 


Evidently more days had inter- 
vened between his reprieve and this 
visit to his prison than between the 
dates of the two letters. 


‘‘ Tastead, therefore, of his being sent off 
immediately to Spillberg, according to the 
letter of his sentence, he was placed in the 
hospital of the Leopoldstadt prison. For 
several days he remained incapable of 
taking nourishment, and looked, they told 
me, like a person slowly recovering from a 
desperate fever. For the last day or two, 
however, the vigour of his age has been 
triumphing ; his appetite and strength have 
returned, and, in a day or two, it is intend- 
ed to remove him to the place of his ulti- 
mate destination. . . . . s 

‘* When at last we réached the spot 
where stood the young ruffian who had 
proved that he could both love and hate 
with such terrible violence, I saw before me 
a being who, of all the inmates of the room, 
was perhaps the last my sagacity would 
have pointed out as a murderer. His 
flaxen hair, his youthful aspect, and the 
paleness which still remained from his re- 
cent illness, all contributed to give him an 
air of gentleness, or perhaps I should ra- 
ther say of tameness, that at the first glance 
quite set my science at fault. 

‘* Nevertheless, I was startled, more 
than did credit to my wisdom, when he 
darted forward to meet us, extending that 
ruthless right hand, which had so recently 
been drenched in a helpless woman’s blood. 
His purpose was to take the hand of Count 
Baeth, in order to kiss it, according to the 
custom of the country; but the Count 
drew back, putting, if 1 remember rightly, 
his hand behind him, yet without expressing 
either displeasure or surprise.” 


Our readers, we apprehend, by this 
time fully participate in the amaze- 
ment we experienced upon the first 
perception of the extraordinary dissi- 
milarity displayed by the pictures of 
Austria and her Government present- 
ed to us, as well by the philosophic 
Liberal as by the Tory lady, from all 
the notions we had for years been im- 
bibing of a people sunk in and stupi- 
fied by sensual and vicious indulgen- 
ces—of a blindly bigoted Govern- 
ment sedulously promoting the sen- 
suality, if not the vice, in order to pre- 
.vent a glimmering of light from pe- 
netrating the palpable obscure of the 
subject mind, and inhumanly as in- 
exorably punishing any individual 


who even dreamt of emerging from 
the slough, not of Despond, but of 
slothful ignorance. This, then, is the 
place for examining into the cause of 
this dissimilarity, or, to speak cor- 
rectly, of the erroneous ideas that 
have now been rectified—a cause 
which we conceive to be twofold. 

In the first place, France is, both 
naturally and politically, inimical to 
Austria; and the French assert their 
opinions, true or false, with an un- 
doubting confidence, that induces the 
rest of Europe, England included, 
implicitly to receive as certain what 
is so positively enunciated. Nay, we 
ourselves, aware as we are of this 
propensity, despising, reprobating, 
and guarding against, are but too 
often, it seems, borne unconsciously 
away by the current. Thus, we con- 
ceive, has an unfavourable impression 
of Austria been originally taken upon 
“¢ Gallic trust.” 

The second cause of error is more 
recondite, and therefore more par- 
donable, although, when adverted to, 
it appears self-evident. The impar- 
tial travellers who have misrepresent- 
ed Austria visited not the hereditary 
states, but the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. Now, not only may and 
must forms of administration conge- 
nial to the tranquil, corporeally en- 
joying, and mentally contemplative 
German be repugnant to the impe- 
tuous and aspiring sons of the South, 
but even were the Austrian Govern- 
ment ever so skilfully adapted to Ita- 
lian nature, the Italian provinces are 
not original, integral parts of the 
empire, but conquered or acquired 
dependencies: They must feel in- 
dignantly humiliated at being ruled 
by a foreigner, an ultra-montane bar- 
barian, as Italian pride still considers 
a German; and we even doubt whe- 
ther all Bonaparte’s talent and splen- 
dour could have rendered annexation 
to France palatable had he not himself 
been of Italian birth, race, and name. 
In the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom 
there must then be discontent, often 
action, as often repressed by coer- 
cion; -nor can any generous spirit 
avoid sympathizing, in some measure, 
with that discontent. 

We ourselves, Conservative as we 
are, and believing, as we now do, 
that the Austrian Government is gra- 
dually raising her people in the intel- 
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lectual seale, and, whether consciously 
or not, preparing them for future 
rational liberty, must confess that 
the same revolutionary movement 
which, in Austria, would shock us as 
the revolt of children against a wise 
and kind father, we should, in Italy, 
feel to be a gallant though injudicious 
struggle for national independence, 
hard to blame, however much to be 
regretted. And thus, from angry 
Italians, have we adopted or received 
the corroboration of our Gallic pre- 
judice against Austria. 


But ere we lay down the pen, we 
must add a word to guard ourselves 
against misapprehension. Such feel- 
ings, as we cannot but sympathize 
with in the Italians, are not, ought 
not, to be extirpated ; but, like all the 
passions actuating humanity, they 

uire to be carefully and firmly re- 
gulated and controlled. The day 
will come, we doubt not, when Italy, 
united into one state, shall be inde- 
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pendent, powerful, and prosperous,” 
But Italy, in the disjointed condition: 
that has lasted for centuries, and that 

still continues, knowing only a nar- 

row local patriotism, and burning 

with intestine strife, with provincial, 

mutual hatred, is utterly unripe for 

“a consummation so devoutly to 

be wished ;” and we, individually, 

scarcely hope for length of life suffi. 

cient to see even the dawn of that 

auspicious day. Mean-while, far be: - 
it from us, far be it from any philan- 

thropic statesman, to be so extrava- 

gantly led astray, by the abstract 

love of liberty, as to excite or to en- 

courage, in that portion of Italy 

which we now believe in our heart to 

be the best educated, the best go- 

verned, and the happiest part of the 

peninsula, any premature, and there- 

fore assuredly unsuccessful, and if as- 

suredly to be unsuccessful, unjusti- 

fiable effort, even for that first of 

blessings—national independence. 





COURT AND CABINET GOSSIP OF A NEW REIGN. 


THE ACCESSION. 

Tue majority of the Princess Alex- 
andrina Victoria, contingent upon the 
demise of the late monarch before the 
full term of lawful years was accom- 
plished, was more fortunate for the 
country than welcome to certain par- 
ties. A regency, with Sir John 
Conroy at the head of the royal 
menage, might have been more pro- 
fitable as well as pleasant in more 
senses than one. Even as it was, the 
aspiring equerry of Kensington, who 
had ruled with absolute sway the royal 
household—who had regulated at 
pleasure the destinies of its august in- 
habitants—doubted nothing of being 


the future Mayor of Buckingham 
Palace. If he mistook his own posi- 
tion and prospects, they had no less 
been misapprehended by others. Sir 
John was not the man to hide his 
light under a bushel; he blazed it in 
all eyes and places, so as to leave no 
shadow of mistake for those whose 
sight was unbleared and whose ears 
were not stopped up. The old King 
had a mortal antipathy to that sort of 
vulgar puff and advertising extraor- 
dinary,” and, as might be expected, it 
was not more palatable to the royal 
niece. Whilst in leading-strings the 
nuisance had been but impatiently 
tolerated, but when the royal maiden 





* So offensively obtrusive was his manner that at more than one drawing-room he 
was rumped in the most unmistakable way by William 1V., than whom no man ever 
possessed a nicer sense of ‘the proprieties of conduct in others, however family affec- 


tions may in his own case have blinded him to their rigid observance. 


Like all 


parvenus, the equerry was utterly deficient in that outward retenue never lost sight-of 
by well-bred people, however elevated by fortune and in whatever circumstanees 
placed, which delicately avoids the possibility of compromises, groundless suspicions, 


and injurious imputations. 


On One occasion of a court exhibition of Sir John’s, in 
the coarse and forward style alluded to, a 


statesman present, distinguished for his 


habitual prudence and power of self-command, could not help exclaiming to ae 


near him, ‘‘ this is really too disgusting.” 
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stood forth a queen confest, it was at 
once abated *—the fiat was issued 
—the decree irreversible as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. There 
was weeping and wailing in the pa- 
lace, but none among the household, 
where the subaltern tyranny had long 
been insupportable. Most royally 
gilded, in sooth, was the bitter pill; 
Sir Knight became Sir Baronet, with 
a pension of L.3000 a-year on the 
privy purse—lIrish brass, nothing 
daunted, had demanded a peerage and 
a treasurership. The newly coined 
Baronet was sent to console himself 
to his estates in Wales—more sub- 
stantial than chateaux en Espagne— 
there, amidst the bearded and vene- 
rable tribe that browse on the sides 
of hoary Snowdon, to lament that For- 
tune’s jaded steeds would no farther 
whirl him; there to weep over the 
day that, for the blandishments and 
pageantries of a fickle court, he ever 
forsook the happy scenes of native 
nothingness—that ever he exchanged 
the mud hut of his fathers, amid the 
bogs and the piggeries of wild Con- 
naught, for pension positive or peerage 
in perspective. There, however, in 
juvenile + Gallia, better for him had 


he rested, for, town returning, he may 
have found, perchance, that friend- 
ship, like love, glows none the fiercer 


for absence. He may have learned 
that other equerries have crossed or 
are crossing his path—the path that 
led to fortune—that other stars are 
in the ascendant, and that even that 
of Conroy must quail in diminished 
lustre haloes the rising glories of the 
star of Cavendish. 

In the retirement to which Sir John 
seems condemned he will have leisure 
to reflect upon the intrigue so art- 
lessly constructed and so effective, 
undesignedly of course, by which the 
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latter days of an aged monarch were 
embittered. When the Princess ar- 
rived at the contingent majority fixed 
by law, an establishment upon a 
larger scale and more independent 
was felt to be fitting for the heiress 
presumptive. At Kensington an ap. 
plication to Parliament was the favou- 
rite scheme, and from Belgium it was 
said to be first suggested—by the 
Whig Ministers it was underhand 
encouraged. If ever monarch were 
attached to the next heir to all his 
greatness, William IV. had all a 
parent’s love for his youthful and in- 
teresting successor that was to be, 
who with equal warmth returned his 
affection. But for an heiress pre- 


- sumptive only he felt that a call on 


the nation would be unbecoming, if 
not unprecedented ; he felt also the 
claims which a beloved relative had 
on his bounty. Out of his own pri- 
vate purse, therefore, he proposed to 
allow her the sum of L.10,000 per 
annum, but subject to her own control, 
and for her own use alone, to enable 
her to support the dignity of her 
rank, to enjoy the pleasures suited 
to her age, and to indulge in the cha- 
rities natural to her disposition. So 
generous a proposal was surely enti- 
tled to gratitude—such desires were 
surely deserving of respect ; at Ken- 
sington they were regarded with nei- 
ther. The royal bounty would have 
been accepted indeed, clogged with 
the condition that Sir John, the indis- 
pensable Sir John, should be the trea- 
surer to receive and the comptroller to 
disburse ; but the aged monarch might 
have heard of royal debts mysteriously 
existing, and said to be the Duke’s; 
he feared, perhaps, his bounty might 
have been swallowed up ininterests and 
premiums on bygone loans for a royal 
household—he declined in any case an 





* At the first drawing-room after the Queen’s accession, Sir John was cut in as sig- 


nal a fashion as before by the late sovereign. 


When announced, and advancing to 


bow his homage, her Majesty turned her head away and affected not to see him. 
+ According to Professor Sedgwick, a sage who must have studied the subject in 


Merlin’s cave, if not with Merlin himself, deep in the bowels of the earth, Wales is a 
younger sister of England, by, however, some thousands of years only. The dis- 
covery of the Professor, stated indeed to have been the result of personal investiga- 
tion on the spot, was imparted with becoming gravity to the ambulatory conclave of 
Solomons, styled ‘‘ The British Association,” at their late revels in Liverpool; of course 
in such company it was received with thunders of applause. What will Mr Coney- 
beare say to this for his native country? Of course the assembly of simpletons did 
not know, what is notorious to every body at Cambridge from the chancellor down to 
the bedmaker—that the worthy professor is a most awful wag. 
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intermediate agency for the passage 
of supplies intended for his royal niece 
and for her only. Whig diplomacy was 
put in requisition upon the occasion ; 
angry notes passed, to which on one 
side an innocent Princess was made to 
affix her autograph—the treasurership 
was the sine gua non—the sickening 
Sovereign indignantly refused the in- 
tromission, and, in the midst of this 
unseemly intrigue, which planted with 
thorns his dying pillow, he departed 
this world. It is said that he wished 
. .... the bed of death might have 
been soothed by one more beloved 
presence ... in vain. The Queen, 
however, has nobly avenged the wrongs 
of the King and the Princess upon one 
party at least ; and if the equerry, from 
considerations more intelligible to him- 
self than any one else, have clutched 
a monstrous and undeserved pension, 
with a baronetcy at the end of it, the 
eomptrollership of the household has 
escaped his grasp, and the Peerage 
been spared one degradation at least. 


MORALITY OF THE WHIGS. 

The death of the King changed the 
direction of Whig intrigue without 
altering its ultimate aim. From bow- 
ing the knee before the subordinate 
priests and the high Priestess, the 
Whigs transferred their ardent devo- 
tions to the divinity herself— from 
eaballing underhand with the clique of 
Kensington against the aged master 
whose liveries they wore and whose 
pay they pocketed, they boldly spurn- 
ed the ladder by which they had 
mounted—they gained and took pos- 
session of the confiding ear of virgin 
royalty. The fate of Sir John, chief 
of the clique, has been seen—he had 
the choice of preying upon a colony 
abroad, or rioting on a pension at 
home, but shut out of the reginal 
palace he was to be and is. There 
was sorrowing in the royal demesne 
—some portion of womankind, it is 
said, “ cried their eyes out’’—to no 
avail ; the doom of Sir John was fixed. 
The Whigs indeed had concocted 
their schemes beforehand with all the 
Machiavelic forecast of veterans in the 
art of creating family broils, and throw- 
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ing their nets for entrapping young 
heirs. They yet gloat over the me. 
mory of the deadly feuds of their pro. 
motion between the good old King 
and George Prince of Wales—between 
the Princess Charlotte and her royal 
father—between the Princess Victoria 
and heraged uncle ; their hands are even 
now reeking with the fratricidal gore 
streaming for years past from veins first 
lanced by them, throughout the whole 
Peninsula, from the Pyrenees to the 
banks of the Tagus. The court of the 
heiress-presumptive was carefully be. 
leaguered betimes, so that the future 
Queen might not escape the toils of 
the schemers. Let us mark the mora- 
lity of the Whigs in the choice of 
their instruments, of those who were 
to be the attendants almost constant, 
the protectors of the outgoings, the 
palace hangers-on at command for the 
hospitable dinner-board, the planted 
companions for the social evening cir. 
cle of the Duchess, and, therefore, also 
of a youthful Princess just blooming 
into maidenhood, whom none should 
have been suffered to approach less 
pure than her own innocence, less un- 
tainted than her own spotless life and 
conversation. Let us see what was 
the sort of entourage provided for the 
first scion of a royal house, for the 
* rose and fair expectancy”’ of a great 
nation, and measure Whig morality by 
the standard of the selection. Of Sir 
John Conroy, first equerry to H.R.H, 
the Duchess of Kent, enough has been 
said, and more than enough known, 
Next we have General Upton, another 
equerry, a name not unknown to fame 
in the annals of gallantry, and of other 
royal courts situate in Westminster, 
besides those of St James or Kensing- 
ton. The General has a reputation 
for feats and ‘ hairbreadth scapes,” 
if not on tented fields, in other tents 
of softer Paphian warfare, for which 
nature hath more kindly formed him 
as the “ pink of fashion,” if not in the 
* mould of form.” Then we have 
Caradoc (Craddock of yore), the gay, 
the gallant Lothario of Parisian sa- 
loons, before whose fires resistless have 
melted even the ice-bound hearts of 
Neva’s beauteous Naiads.* He, asa 





T 


* How gallantly he saved one from Siberia and its horrors at a critical moment can 
best be attested by the chaplain of the British embassy at Paris, and by Pozzo di 
Borgo ; for the tender friendship of years just then opportunely ripened into matti- 


mony. 
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jewel too prizeable for aught but a 
British court, was translated from the 
boudoirs of princesses and the cabinets 
of diplomacy in the Faubourg St 
Honoré to the groves of Kensington, 
as a chosen knight equerry for a ma- 
tronly duchess and an august princess 
so carefully tended under her wing, 
and destined to ripen so rapidly into a 
Sovereign. Handsome, active, and 
intriguing, the fortunes of the new 
Whig peerage creation of Howden 
seemed in his hands redolent of golden 
promise—the glories of the modern 
hero bade fair to eclipse the historic re- 
nown of the great Caractacus,* whom 
by some new heraldic reading he 
affects to claim as his great progeni- 
tor. Alas for such lofty aspirations! 
—how are the mighty fallen! Yet 
fell he not without a struggle—with- 
out one daring flight upward eagle- 
like to confront the sunbeams of 
royalty. The artillery of the doux 
yeux was, it is said, tried and failed 3 
what is positively known is that the 
Caradoe one day betook himself to 
Paris, where the equerry: has claims 
of a more legitimate kind upon his 
services and affections. The third of 
this good-looking triumvirate of preux 


equerries, Colonel Cavendish, is a 
gentleman and doubtless a soldier, 
soy not of much service or stand- 


ing, whose character stands impeach- 
ed of little beyond Whiggery—a sin 
heinous enough of itself.t His actual 
position, doubtless, is a consequence of 
that Whig policy whichsoars not beyond 
the concoction of a court intrigue, the 
instalment or corruption of a court 
minion, the negotiation of a marriage 
for a vote, the bargain of the garter 
for the proxy and the electioneering 
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influence of a simple Duke, just come 
of age, but not at years of discretion. 
It was by accident, no doubt, that 
three equerries should be so singularly 
pitched upon to form, with a fourth 
before existing, part of that State 
entourage and home circle in which a 
youthful, open-hearted, and inexpe- 
rienced Princess was to be trained to 
the habits of more public life, and to 
be taught the discrimination of those 
nice proprieties which should qualify 
her becomingly to preside in future 
ever and be the ornament of that 
Court which gives the tone to manners 
and morals, which may impart grace 
to virtue, which might, under mista- 
ken direction, bring vice itself into 
fashion—or say it is singular, however 
accountable, that under such circums 
stances three. equerries should have 
been so innocently pitched upon by 
the Whigs, of personal accomplish- 
ments so attractive, of course, but some 
of whose antecedents, morally, were 
not the most unquestionable. It might 
be that the gallant trio, or trio of gal- 
lants, were not intended to fly at game 
quite so high as a future Queen. The 
advent of the young royalty was not 
quite so early looked for, and from 
the docility of former and tender years 
it might be even then calculated that 
the inaugurated Majesty of England 
would be little disposed to cast off her 
trammels, at least not until the day 
that she should exchange them for 
those of wedlock, when, it was ex- 
pected, she would only quit the tutes 
lary guidance of one Cobourg for that 
of another. The Whigs, however, 
like men wise in their generation, had 
prepared against. each contingency ; 
for a Queen really regnant, one 





* Oh! the weakness of poor human nature ! 


The Craddock was a name honour- 


ably recorded on the battle-field, and as honourably known on the muster-roll of the 
British army. Sir John Craddock, now Lord Howden, does not seem to have regard- 
ed his plebeian descent as any disgrace ; sensible people would be disposed to think it 
reflected additional lustre on his elevation. Why then should Colonel Caradoc, né 
Craddock, repudiate connexion with his first known ancestor, his great grandfather, 
the honest tailor of Shrewsbury? His grandfather did not use to blush, because he 
had been a humble sizar at college, owing his education to charity, and his Irish 
bishopric afterwards to his learning, piety, and character. We counsel the gallant 
Colonel not to cut 80 ungraciously his ancestor of the shears, but leave Caractacus to 
his rightful descendants, or he may chance to have all the noble race of Shenkin about 
his ears. 

+ There are many persons will recollect the first appearance of Colonel Cavendish, 
then a stripling, at Madrid years ago. He was then, certainly, one of the prettiest 
fellows ever beheld. It will not be forgotten how fiercely the young Ganymede was 
laid hold of by the black-whiskered Duquesa de O——. 
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« every inch” a Queen, or a Queen 
er tutelle, they were equally armed at 
all points for the preservation of place 
and power. ‘The fate of tools that 
might have been useful, but did not 
happen to be wanted, was a matter not 
to trouble the repose of a Whig states- 
man, and so Sir John retired to his 
estates in Wales, and Caradoc to the 
Faubourg St Honoré, some people 
knew, but nobody cared forwhy. Such 
was Whig morality in the case of the 
future Queen of the British empire. 
Happily contagion was prevented ; 
the atmosphere was impregnate with 
malaria perilous for the fresh and 
pure mind—for the blushing flower 
just timidly unfolding its blossom to 
the breeze—but the death of the King 
at that moment was more than the 
inheritance of a throne for a Queen, 
for by it she escaped from a species 
of control and of direct associations 
which might not have promoted that 
elevation of sentiment, and could hard- 
ly have improved that delicacy and 
correctness of mind and manners 
which, in a female Sovereign, will 
now more than ever be looked for, 
and the absence of which would now 
less than ever be tolerated. 


THE PACTE DE FAMILLE AND THE 
ELECTIONS. 

On the morning of June 20, 1837, 
departed this life William the Fourth, 
King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
The Monarch, however, never dies— 
long live the Queen! The Princess 
Alexandrina Victoria was proclaimed, 
and made her appearance at the vene- 
rable front of St James’s, like Niobe, 
all tears. The people, respecting her 
grief, and the melancholy event pre- 
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ceding her accession, hailed her with — 
respectful, unequivocal, but subdued 
acclamations ; in their welcome of the 
* rising sun,” they forgot not him 
«‘ whose race was run” —all excepting 
Daniel O’Connell and the gang of 
kindred satellites dependent on his 
patronage and his kitchen larder, 
Mighty was the roar of the burly de- 
magogue, on the hearing of which the 
many tongues of that honest English 
assemblage went mute. The un- 
earthly shout of the Milesian incen- 
diary sounded like the traitorous death. 
knell of the young royalty ; so it was 
felt ; a mournful silence succeeded, for 
all feared communion of voice asof sen. 
timent with the ash-livered hypocrite, 
Ministers and Privy Councillors, Peers 
and Prelates, Members of Parliament 
and of Common Councils, flocked the 
days following to do homage and to 
take the oaths. All were charmed, 
and yet all impressed with the lofty 
carriage and the dignified bearing of 
one who, so green in years was yet 
so ripe injudgment. Fealty was sworn 
to Queen Alexandrina, and so was the 
formula drawn out and signed. The 
Whigs blundered as usual, even in 
such atrifle; for it had been intimated 
from a quarter influential, although 
not from royalty itself, that “ Victo- 
ria” should be the name, style and 
title of the new Queen. The Duchess 
of Kent, veuve Princess of Leiningen, 
née Cobourg, felt an ambition, laudable 
no doubt, to plant her own name and 
so assert the supremacy of the Cobourg 
race upon the throne of Great Britain 
—for this the baptismal order was 
arbitrarily reversed. Alexander of 
Russia, the patron saint of the Co- 
bourgs,* was dead, so Alexandrina of 








* The Queen was named Alexandrina, in compliment to Alexander, then Emperor 


of all the Russias, since demised. The elder sister of the Duchess of Kent was mar- 
ried to Alexander's brother, Constantine, the capricious tyrant of Poland, from whom, 
after much ill usage, she was separated in 1820. That ill usage, of which we could 
relate instances atrociously marvellous, almost incredible, and yet true, drove her to 
form an intrigue with a young Russian officer. It was discovered; the justice, no 
less than the clemency of Alexander, protected her from the vengeance of Constantine. 
She was separated from him, and with a decent allowance from the Emperor, has since, 
with the officer she had a /iaison with, lived in Switzerland. The manner in which 
German Princesses are bargained for, and carted about sans ceremonie for-wives to 
foreign Princes, is really un peu trop fort. Nothing more so can happen in Circassia, 
which has furnished breeders for the Turkish harem for time immemorial, as Germany 
has done for Europe. Some time between 1790 and 1800 three Princesses of the 
House of Cobourg were packed off to St Petersburg, to show for choice of the Grand 
Duke Constantine ; a friend of ours met the convoy en route. The unfortunate one he 
selected has been spoken of; the others were returned. 
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Eng!and, named in honour of him, 
gave way to Victoria the tutelary deity 
of his (when living) subservient Co- 
bourgs. Both names are alike foreign 
and unharmonious to British ears, * 
although of the two, Alexandrina per- 
haps the most euphonious. Let us 
hope, and we have reason to hope, 
that the Queen will nationalize that of 
Victoria, and make it the theme of song 
and history equally with that of Eliza- 
beth. 

Secure in the favour of the young 
Sovereign, and hoping to escape into 
popularity under the shadow of an 
august but unpledged name, the 
Whigs dismissed the fears under 
which they had been vacillating dur- 
ing the latereign. They were deci- 
sive for once; they dissolved the old 
and called the new Parliament. The 
key-note for candidates was sounded 
by that pompous piece of small in- 
anity, Lord John Russell himself, in 
his address to the electors of Stroud, 
whom he called upon to rally around 
him and the Ministry, of which he 
formed a portion, as the chosen of “ the 
Queen.” ‘ Were ne’er prophetic 
sounds so full of wo” to Whiggery. 

«“ The Queen,” echoed all the Whig 
Radicals, from John O’Groat’s to the 
Land’s End; “ the Queen,” faintly 
murmured the Radicals hypocritical 
of the metropolitan burghs, of sancti- 
fied Leeds and unitarian Manchester ; 
* the Queen,” bellowed O’Connell 
atid his satellites through all the bogs 
of Ireland, which the Milesians con- 
strued as a national blunder, mean- 
ing, “ down with the Queen ;” Queen 
or no Queen, * that is the question,” 
gently whispered the more really ho- 
nest and truly destructive Radicals of 
Bath, of Westminster, and of South- 
wark, The political horizon, how- 
ever, so murky before, began to 
brighten ; streaks of daylight began 
to illuminate it ; the sun was peeping 
out, and the dawn no longer overcast. 
The people rallied around their true 
and ancient friends; the Christian 
Church re- asserted its might ; the pow- 
ers of darkness, of Rome, and of So- 
cinian infidelity were defeated —a 
change had come over the land; a 
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change was about to come over its 
rulers. 

Mean-time Leopold, the King of 
Belgium that is, anxious for the fate 
of the Cobourgs, but reckless of the 
honour or interest of England, re- 
solved upon a visit to his august niece. 
There were indications of stout British 
feeling which it was desirable to crush 
in the bud—there were signs of inde- 
pendence and carelessness about Co- 
bourg, which threatened the progress 
of the further aggrandisement of the 
family. He had concluded, moreover, 
a pacte de famille with Louis Philippe, 
into which the Queen of Great Britain 
was to be seduced as a consenting, if 
not contracting party. Great Britain 
had been fleeced by him—had been 
made a puppet to his own selfish am- 
bition. That was not enough. He 
came, and while here gloom reigned 
in the royal palace. The saturnine 
humour of the griping kingling in- 
fected the whole establishment—the 
Queen herself became sad; wearied 
out with reproaches, with remon- 
strances, with advice dictated not 
proffered, with solicitations argued in 
the style of right and mastership not 
of affection and persuasion, it is said 
the royal lady gave way—that she 
was overborne—that, inoculated as she 
had been with a sort of reverence for 
the most mean and the least high- 
minded of princely blood, she yielded, 
and was entrapped into promises, 
which, we tell her, the great nation 
she presides over, will not tolerate the 
performance of. Great Britain can 
enter with Leopold of Belgium, with 
Ernest of Saxe Cobourg Gotha, with 
Louis Philippe of France into no 
pacte de famille, for of such she would 
be sure to defray all the expense and 
be made all the dupe. Great Britain 
cannot and will not be made the sub- 
servient handmaid of Leopold and 
France, in order that Leopold may 
reign in Belgium, Ferdinand remain 
in Portugal, and a son of Ernest of 
Saxe Cobourg become a prince of 
England by marriage with its queen ! 
We know that such a marriage is 
talked of asa matter of course, and 
calculated on as a certainty at Cobourg 





* George IV. who, whatever his faults, had a true British spirit and sentiments, 
declared both to be anti-British, and expressed himself in no measured terms at the 
time about giving the royal infant such unEnglish names, 
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and in Lisbon. ° In the palace of Las 
Necessidades we know that letters 
have been referred to from England 
in proof that the Queen is resolved, 
and that young Ernest or Albert shall 
be the man. We advise Baron Stock- 
mar to be more discreet in future, for 
popular indignation is apt when 
foreigners intermeddle. We pray the 
Duchess to remain quiescent, lest over- 
zealous family yearnings endanger the 
magnificent allocation of L.30,000 a- 

ear. As to the young gentlemen, 

rnest Augustus, and Albert Francis, 
let them pursue their studies in all 
tranquillity at Bonne. Neither one 
nor the other is destined to espouse 
England's Queen, for she cannot and 
dare not enter the portals of Hymen 
if a nation forbid the banns.* They 
may contemplate as much as they 
please, and at their leisure, the two 
splendid engravings from the por- 
traits of their august relative the 
Queen of Great Britain, by Chalons 
and some other artist, exhibited in 
their College chambers four days only 
after the proof impressions left the 
engraver’s hands here, forwarded, of 
course, by some kind patron of the 
matrimonial speculation. For the 


Cobourgs we have paid enough, and 
we have done enough; for them we 
have bled, not by hundreds of thou- 


sands, but by millions. We have 
warred to place two Cobourgs on two 
thrones, in other ways we have gorged 
the family with imperial incomes. 
Some, and the largest portion of these 
incomes, have not been spent among 
the bounteous donors ; they have been 
thriftily hoarded, on the contrary, or 
laid out in Styrian or Transylvanian 
estates—any where but in England, 
as Leopold himself can tell. The 
Queen Dowager’s dower is doubtless 
large, larger perhaps than the occa- 
sion warranted, even from the greatest 
of nations. But the nation grudges 
it not ; the virtues and the liberality 
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of that august Princess justify it, 
That which was nobly en 18 as 
nobly expended amongst the donors, 
Saxe Meiningen is not enriched with 
the thrifty savings of three-fourths of 
a royal allowance, nor England de. 
frauded, as in the case of the parsi- 
monious and greedy Leopold of Saxe 
Cobourg. 

In season meet the King of the 
Belgians left for his home ; there his 
people were murmuring that their 
Sovereign, nick-named the roi des pos. 
tillons, being always en route for 
Paris or London, was to them of ser. 
vice neither in the way of use or or- 
nament. Few were the days that 
elapsed, however, ere the satrap mo- 
narch was again in movement for 
Paris, where he was summoned to 
give an account of his English mis. 
sion, and how far the young Queen of 
England had been found manageable 
for the family compact. What passed 
between the vassal prince and his liege 
lord who had assumed the guardian. 
ship of England’s Queen, can only be 
guessed by results since and now in 
progress. With Leopold, caution was 
necessary, for the annuity of the 
Duchess was yetunsettled—a primary, 
because a money consideration in the 
policy of the Cobourgs. . 

In the mean-time, however, Leo- 
pold left behind him his ecum tenens; 
the faithful Stockmar was installed in 
the royal palace to watch over the in- 
terests of Cobourg and report progress. 
Upon the decease of William, the 
post of Private Secretary, honourably 
fulfilled during more than two reigns 
by Sir Herbert Taylor, was again 
proffered for the acceptance of him 
who had so long been the confidential 
adviser in their family concerns of the 
Royal family—it was declined, be- 
cause long service and grey hairs re- 
quired repose. To the surprise of all 
men, it was announced shortly after- 
wards that Baron Stockmar had been 





* In reference to the cormorant ambition of Leopold and the Cobourgs, and their 
plots for marrying one of these young gentlemen to the successor to a throne appaf- 
ently so fortunately for them left without male heirs direct, the Emperor Nicolas, 
with sarcastic allusion to the luck of Leopold in his two marriages, from the last of 
which he derived a kingdom, and of his nephew who, when a husband was wanted for 
Donna Maria, was selected for a quasi King, wittily exclaimed :— 

‘* Jamais une couronne ne tombe dans la boue qu’un de mes cousins de Cobourg ne 


cherche 4 la ramasser.” 


Anglice.—‘* No sooner does a crown fall into the streets, than one of my Cobourg 


cousins ig ready to pick it up.” 
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formally inducted into the office; a 
foreigner, and the dependent of a 
foreign prince, had been placed near 
the person of the Sovereign, with intent 
to act as Viceroy over her. By the 
Ministerial prints this was ostenta- 
tiously published—the public were 
astonished, but they were silent. It 
was, however, the silence of the calm 
which precedes the storm gathering 
in the distance. The independent 
press incredulous waited for confirma- 
tion; the bolts were forging against 
their devoted heads, when the Cabinet, 
cowardly as corrupt, took the alarm. 
The appointment was disavowed, and, 
as if to shame the tools, in the very 
Government papers by which pro- 
claimed; nay, more, the post itself 
was then discovered to be unconstitu- 
tional, because irresponsible. There- 
fore, the Baron being ostensibly dis- 
placed on that ground, and on that 
ground only, not even by a true-born 
Englishman could the Ministry ven- 
ture to replace him. In this dilemma, 
and for the better security of Whig 
ascendency, it was resolved that the 
leading members of the Administra- 
tion should in turn enact the private 
secretaryship, that so the influence of 
Stockmar might be counteracted, and 
none suffered to approach the Queen 
except through Whig portals. The 
task was first undertaken by Lords 
Melbourne and Palmerston, two noble- 
men of morals so exemplary, that 
they above all were deemed the most 
fitting attendants upon maiden Ma- 
jesty. The toil, after weeks of unin- 
termitting endurance, became too 
-wearisome for the soft luxurious Pal- 
merston. Lord John was called in to 
replace him, but the pompous pigmy 
of conceited nothingness was soon 
found insufferable by a Queen with 
the spirit of an Englishwoman, con- 
scious of possessing a subject in her 
dominions like the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and who might be counselled by 
a man of mind but could only des- 
pise the mannikin of intellect. So 
Lord John was fain to forego his 
tripartite share of the private secre- 
taryship, and none remained to par- 
take the hereulean task with my Lord 
Melbourne, for Mr Spring Rice was a 
bore too intolerable, Lord Lansdowne 
too heavy, Lord Holland too gouty, 
and Poulett Thomson, with his par- 
venu airs of bon ton absolutely insuf- 


ferable by any thing above the grade 
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of alittle French milliner, And so 
there is the easy, indolent, luxurious 
‘Melbourne, tied to the apron-strings 
of a lively and. stirringly indefatiga- 
ble young Queen, whose delight it is 
to teaze the fashionable veteran by 
telling him that she will marry “ no- 
thing less than a hero, and he the first 
of the age, the Duke of Wellington 
himself.” There sits my Lord, a 
constant and constrained guest at the 
Royal dinner-table, bound in the iron 
fetters of relentless etiquette, the slave 
submissive of every Royal caprice of 
the moment, suffering the pains of 
purgatory for the sins of an impotent 
lust of power and place, for the follies 
of a vain and empty ambition deprived 
of its virility by exhaustion. In the 
mean-time, as the elections were pro- 
gressing, Whigs and Radicals were 
fast quitting the stage of public life. 
With true loyalty, the people shouted 
hurrah. for the Queen, the Church, 
and the Conservatives—the truly 
British people had learned to distin- 
guish their own friends at length from 
the false Amphytrions who had usurped 
the name too long ; with the sagacity 
of faithful subjects also, they judged 
for their Sovereign with graceful 
consideration for her nonage and 
commiseration for the thraldom in 
which she was held, and they returned 
her counsellors true and devoted by 
whom she might be protected against 
foxes within and wolves without. her 
Cabinet; the one respecting her rights 
just so long, and no longer, as they may 
prowl and plunder unchecked over the 
public manor, the other more fierce 
and openly seeking to lay low the 
constitution by the destruction of its 
key-stone. In Ireland the case was 
different ; there the hydra of O’Con- 
nell and Popery showed its many 
heads and shook its gorgon snakes. 
The venomous teeth of the dragon, 
with due culture and care of a vice- 
regal husbandman, sprang up in the 
shape of traitorous demagogues, re- 
pealers, andthe Tail. 


CIVIL LISTS, AND OTHER CIVIL THINGS, 
PARLIAMENTS AND PENSIONS, PAU- 
PERS AND PEOPLE. 


Ar length came the hour of trial 
and combat. The Parliament met in 
solemn session—the Parliament, guasi 


Conservative. The Radicals scanned, 
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with rage scarcely dissembled, the 
thinned muster of their own ranks— 
the recruited and fuller compliment 
of the thickset battalions of good 
men and true opposed to them. The 
Ministry calculated the difference with 
noless anxiety, perchance with the less 
displeasure that, failing to have re- 
inforced their own files, they were not 
sorry to find a place of final refuge 
from the overbearing tyranny of for- 
mer hateful allies, among ‘a faithful 
phalanx, which, under their impene- 
trable shields, could, in case of need, 
receive and shelter ‘the trembling re- 
negades who had forsaken their mas- 
ters. For the preservation of place, 
they had betrayed their late liege 
lord; they had imputed to him the 
blame of disobedience when the exac- 
tions of their Radical taskmasters re- 
quired nothing less than a participa- 
tion of power, or the surrender of that 
constitution in whose weakness only 
they could hope to riot, but whose ab- 
solute ruin they could not expect to 
survive, any more than the insidious 
ivy could outlive the trunk of the 
noble oak whose juices it was silently 
draining whilst treacherously clinging 
aroundand embracingit. They hadde- 
graded royalty in the last reign—they 
had made it a thing of shreds and 
patches—inviting insult by its abject- 
ness—by its debility reduced to lean 
for support on any reed, however rot- 
ten—and what more, rotten than 
Whiggery ? The work of destruction 
requires not the hand of a master.— 
To build up the glories of Rome was 
.the labour of centuries—of the skill 
and the genius of ages. To throw 
down, to destroy, to deface, was the 
affair of a day with a horde of barba- 
rians : 
*¢ Facilis descensus averni ; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere 
ad auras 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


The Parliament met—the Radicals 
saw old friends with new faces. The 
agony of suspense was intolerable— 
burning to know the worst, they tempt 
their fate. The Minister is fiercely 
interrogated — the oracle, mysterious 
as that of Delphos, is, like it, driven 
by the arm of force from the usual 
subterfuge of mystification. Yes! 
Lord John himself, who, at Stroud, at 
Bristol, in his place in the Commons’ 
House, had intimated opinions not un- 
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favourable to the ballot, to short Par. ~ 
liaments, and even to the extension of 
the suffrage—in moments of spleen, 
of opposition, and defeat perhaps— 
even Lord John himself denounced 
more fiercely than the fiercest Tory 
of the old'school could have done, ong 
and all of them. With bravado sur- 
passing, the little Whig drew the 
sword and flung away the scabbard; 
The man of new-born mettle knew 
indeed that he had the Conservative 
host to fall back upon. There were 
rumours, moreover, that he had se- 
cret allies, that there was treachery in 
the Radical camp,. for patriots are 
sometimes poor with the best inclina- 
tion to become rich and well-doing, 
Buller, they say, had found ministerial 
patronage a convenience, and Wakley, 
with some experience, may have as: 
certained that, in the calculation of 
chances, a Treasury insurance is no 
contemptible speculation. Among the 
“* faithless faithful’? however, was 
seen O’Connell, and the Tail followed 
as for bread and in duty bound the 
motions of the baleful meteor. The 
die was cast—the Rubicon was cross- 
ed. Behold Lord John, the cameleon 
of many hues, a Conservative once 
more ; and with a high hand he com- 
menced the Herculean task of recon- 
structing the constitutional edifice of 
which he had for years, with so much 
perseverance, been sapping the founda- 
tions. He sought not, however, to 
recompose it of its former solid mate- 
rials—of the granite equal to the wear 
of ages—of the cement which had 
stood the shock of the elements for 
centuries. The plan of the Home- 
Secretary was far other ;—his was a 
lath-and-plaster scheme, or rather, he 
sought to conceal the dilapidated state 
of the noble pillar with a coating of 
gold, with a double-gilt varnish. To 
re-endow royalty with strength and 
majesty, nothing more was wanting 
in his conception but a civil list and 
a million sterling. So the civil list 
was brought forward, magnificent in 
its proportions, and worthy of a Court 
when, in otherdays, it had pillars of 
the state” infinitely more substantial to 
repose upon. The maiden Queen got 
her lords and her ladies in waiting— 
her grooms and her ladies of the bed- 
chamber; the matronly Queen Anne 
managed without either waiting lords 
or bedchamber grooms, and, what is 
more, it does not appear that they 





were essential to the glory of the na- 
tion, if the great Duke of that day 
may be believed, at Blenheim, Rami- 
lics, &c.—W’importe! for no Whig 
waiting lords, or Whig bedchamber 
grooms, no Whig votes in Lords or 
Commons—point d'argent, point de 
Suisse. The result of the Whig civil 
list was, that a Queen is a more costly 
article than a King—the civil list of 
virgin royalty being indubitably the 
largest. To save all the difference, 
the Whigs have gone to work on the 
pension list; by dint of candle-ends 
and cheese-parings, squeezing out of 
poor widows, helpless orphans, and 
aged and retired servants of the pub- 
lic or of royalty, the balance is to be 
struck somehow, and the extra-reginal 
trappings paid for without charge to 


the nation by a little timely starvation . 


of the luckless aged, who have lived 
to an untimely length of days, or the 
orphans who were born in an untime- 
ly hour, upon the new Poor-law sys- 
tem. The next civil thing in the civil 
list line was, the extra allowance to 
the Duchess of Kent, whose income 
was charitably elevated from L.22,000 
to L.30,000, which, as her Royal 
Highness resides with her royal daugh- 
ter, and thus is not put to any charge 
of a separate establishment for herself, 
is equal to L.40,000 a-year in fact. 
In regard to these civil lists, it has 
pleased Whfigs, Conservatives, and 
Radicals all alike, to be exceedingly 
soft and civil, In all that sort of 


compromise there is something to dis-_ 


trust ; we at least are no parties to it 
any more than the people for whom 
Wwe presume to speak out. The ‘civil 
list of Majesty might and would be 
tolerated, as it was the more readily 
from the consideration that the extra 
provision might have a delicate refer- 
ence, perhaps, to the lady mother. 
But the extra allowance to the Duchess 
of Kent dispelled that delusion. She 
had before L.22,000 a-year, being 
double what any of the daughters of 
the royal house of Great Britain en- 
Joy, the Duchess not being of royal 
blood herself, but a simple member of 
a poor princely family. Of this libe- 
ral allotment, the last L.6000 was 
granted expressly for the increased 
expenditure rendered necessary by the 
advancing years of her august daugh- 
ter, the occasion for which ceased on 
her advent to the throne, as, in strict 
Justice, the L.6000 ought then also 
VOL. XLIII, NO. CCLXX, 
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to have ceased, although we are far 
from pressing the point so far. With 
the L.22,000 a-year, however, there 
was ample cause for contentment; the 
nation was generous, and could afford 
to be so. The L.8000 additional to 
make up the L.30,000 a-year was 
sheer and prodigal surplusage ; if the 
Duchess had not really conditioned 
for, she would have done no injur 

to her character by refusing it. it 
smacked too strongly of the Leopold 
arms—the grip and haveall. Time 
was when the Duchess had but her 
jointure of L.6000 a-year (Tory 
times), that it was not thought fitting 
to ask for more; and Leopold the 
griper himself undertook, for very 
shame, to make up the deficiency out 
of his pension, royally bestowed, but 
miserably hoarded. Of this no more 
was ever heard beyond the rotten pro- 
mise. From L.6000, the pension to 
the Duchess was gradually augmented 
to L.22,000—nobody heard when, or 
knew why. The miserable apology 
for the L.30,000 was the debts of the 
late Duke of Kent; why were they 
never produced? The same apology, 
doubtless, had served before more than 
once. If debts really existed, their 
discharge was an obligation of the 
daughter and not of the mother. May 
we ask Sir John Conroy the amount 
of those debts, and, moreover, if there 
were no other royal debts? That 
faithful equerry can answer if he will, 
and we also could jog his memory if 
applied to. There are farces played 
off—that of the debt is doubtless one. 
The bonus to the Duchess was justi- 
fied on another ground—she was the 
Queen mother. The Whig Minis- 
try subsequently abandoned this un- 
tenable position for that of the mother 
of the Queen, which was equally un- 
tenable, as she was the mother of the 
Princessonly. But, granting the case, 
it might be replied to in the words 
reported of a Whig new Poor-law 
functionary. His parents were of 
very low degree, just above pauper- 
ism. The new Poor-law son having 
become prosperous was counselled by 
a friend, himself an exemplary son, to 
send a trifle—say L.50—to his poor 
parents. He is said to have refused ; 
nay, more, to have declined a succour 
even of L.10 or L.5. On being 
sharply remonstrated with, and re- 
minded of his obligations, he an- 


swered, * Why, what have they done 
2. 
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with rage scarcely dissembled, the 
thinned muster of their own ranks— 
the recruited and fuller compliment 
of the thickset battalions of good 
men and true opposed to them. The 
Ministry calculated the difference with 
noless anxiety, perchance with the less 
displeasure that, failing to have re- 
inforced their own files, they were not 
sorry to find a place of final refuge 
from the overbearing tyranny of for- 
mer hateful allies, among a faithful 
phalanx, which, under their impene- 
trable shields, could, in case of need, 
receive and shelter the trembling re- 
negades who had forsaken their mas- 
ters. For the preservation of place, 
they had betrayed their late liege 
lord; they had imputed to him the 
blame of disobedience when the exac- 
tions of their Radical taskmasters re- 
quired nothing less than a participa- 
tion of power, or the surrender of that 
constitution in whose weakness only 
they could hope to riot, but whose ab- 
solute ruin they could not expect to 
survive, any more than the insidious 
ivy could outlive the trunk of the 
noble oak whose juices it was silently 
draining whilst treacherously clinging 
around and embracingit.. They had de- 
graded royalty in the last reign—they 
had made it a thing of shreds and 
patches—inviting insult by its abject- 
ness—by its debility reduced to lean 
for support on any reed, -however rot- 
ten—and what more, rotten than 
Whiggery ? The work of destruction 
requires not the hand of a master.— 
To build up the glories of Rome was 
.the labour of centuries—of the skill 
and the genius of ages. To throw 
down, to destroy, to deface, was the 
affair of a day with a horde of barba- 
rians : 
** Facilis descensus averni ; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere 
ad auras 
Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 


The Parliament met—the Radicals 
saw old friends with new faces. The 
agony of suspense was intolerable— 
burning to know the worst, they tempt 
their fate. The Minister is fiercely 
interrogated — the oracle, mysterious 
as that of Delphos, is, like it, driven 
by the arm of force from the usual 
subterfuge of mystification. Yes! 
Lord John himself, who, at Stroud, at 
Bristol, in his place in the Commons’ 
House, had intimated opinions not un- 
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favourable to the ballot, to short Par- 
liaments, and even to the extension of 
the suffrage—in moments of spleen, 
of opposition, and defeat perhaps— 
even Lord John himself denounced 
more fiercely than the fiercest Tory 
of the old'school could have done, one 
and all of them. With bravado sur- 
passing, the little Whig drew the 
sword and flung away the scabbard. 
The man of new-born mettle knew 
indeed that he had the Conservative 
host to fall back upon. There were 
rumours, moreover, that he had se- 
cret allies, that there was treachery in 
the Radical camp,. for patriots are 
sometimes poor with the best inclina- 
tion to become rich and well-doing. 
Buller, they say, had found ministerial 
patronage a convenience, and Wakley, 
with some experience, may have as- 
certained that, in the calculation of 
chances, a Treasury insurance is no 
contemptible speculation. Among the 
“‘ faithless faithful’? however, was 
seen O’Connell, and the Tail followed 
as for bread and in duty bound the 
motions of the baleful meteor. The 
die was cast—the Rubicon was cross- 
ed. Behold Lord John, the cameleon 
of many hues, a Conservative once 
more ; and with a high hand he com- 
menced the Herculean task of recon- 
structing the constitutional edifice of 
which he had for years, with so much 
perseverance, been sapping the founda- 
tions. He sought not, however, to 
recompose it of its former solid mate- 
rials—of the granite equal to the wear 
of ages—of the cement which had 
stood the shock of the elements for 
centuries. The plan of the Home- 
Secretary was far other ;—his was a 
lath-and-plaster scheme, or rather, he 
sought to conceal the dilapidated state 
of the noble pillar with a coating of 
gold, with a double-gilt varnish. To 
re-endow royalty with strength and 
majesty, nothing more was wanting 
in his conception but a civil list and 
a million sterling. So the civil list 
was brought forward, magnificent in 
its proportions, and worthy of a Court 
when, in otherdays, it had “ pillars of 
the state” infinitely more substantial to 
repose upon. The maiden Queen got 
her lords and her ladies in waiting— 
her grooms and her ladies of the bed- 
chamber; the matronly Queen Anne 
managed without either waiting lords 
or bedchamber grooms, and, what is 
more, it does not appear that they 
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were essential to the glory of the na- 
tion, if the great Duke of that day 
may be believed, at Blenheim, Rami- 
lies, &c.—D’importe! for no Whig 
waiting lords, or Whig bedchamber 
grooms, no Whig votes in Lords or 
Commons—point d'argent, point de 
Suisse. . The result of the Whig civil 
list was, that a Queen is a more costly 
article than a King—the civil list of 
virgin royalty being indubitably the 
largest. To save all the difference, 
the Whigs have gone to work on the 
pension list; by dint of candle-ends 
and cheese-paringss, squeezing out of 
poor widows, helpless orphans, and 
aged and retired servants of the pub- 
lic or of royalty, the balance is to be 
struck somehow, and the extra-reginal 
trappings paid for without charge to 


the nation by a little timely starvation - 


of the luckless aged, who have lived 
to an untimely length of days, or the 
orphans who were born in an untime- 
ly hour, upon the new Poor-law sys- 
tem, The next civil thing in the civil 
- list line was, the extra allowance to 
the Duchess of Kent, whose income 
was charitably elevated from L.22,000 
to L.30,000, which, as her Royal 
Highness resides with her royal daugh- 
ter, and thus is not put to any charge 
of a separate establishment for herself, 
is equal to L.40,000 a-year in fact. 
In regard to these civil lists, it has 
pleased Whfigs, Conservatives, and 
Radicals all alike, to be exceedingly 
soft and civil. In all that sort of 


compromise there is something to dis-_ 


trust ; we at least are no parties to it 
any more than the people for whom 
we presume to speak out. The‘civil 
list of Majesty might and would be 
tolerated, as it was the more readily 
from the consideration that the extra 
provision might have a delicate refer- 
ence, perhaps, to the lady mother. 
But the extra allowance to the Duchess 
of Kent dispelled that delusion. She 
had before L.22,000 a-year, being 
double what any of the daughters of 
the royal house of Great Britain en- 
joy, the Duchess not being of royal 
blood herself, but a simple member of 
a poor princely family. Of this libe- 
ral allotment, the last L.6000 was 
granted expressly for the increased 
expenditure rendered necessary by the 
advancing years of her august daugh- 
ter, the occasion for which ceased on 
her advent to the throne, as, in strict 
justice, the L.6000 ought then also 
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to have ceased, although we are far 
from pressing the point so far. With 
the L.22,000 a-year, however, there 
was ample cause for contentment; the 
nation was generous, and could afford 
to be so. The L.8000 additional to 
make up the L.30,000 a-year was 
sheer and prodigal surplusage ; if the 
Duchess had not really conditioned 
for, she would have done no injur 

to her character by refusing it. it 
smacked too strongly of the Leopold 
arms—the grip and haveall. Time 
was when the Duchess had but her 
jointure of L.6000 a-year (Tory 
times), that it was not thought fitting 
to ask for more; and Leopold the 
griper himself undertook, for very 
shame, to make up the deficiency out 
of his pension, royally bestowed, but 
miserably hoarded. Of this no more 
was ever heard beyond the rotten pro- 
mise. From L.6000, the pension to 
the Duchess was gradually augmented 
to L.22,000—nobody heard when, or 
knew why. The miserable apology 
for the L.30,000 was the debts of the 
late Duke of Kent; why were they 
never produced? The same apology, 
doubtless, had served before more than 
once. If debts really existed, their 
discharge was an obligation of the 
daughter and not of the mother. May 
we ask Sir John Conroy the amount 
of those debts, and, moreover, if there 
were no other royal debts? That 
faithful equerry can answer if he will, 
and we also could jog his memory if 
applied to. There are farces played 
off—that of the debt is doubtless one. 
The bonus to the Duchess was justi- 
fied on another ground—she was the 
Queen mother. The Whig Minis- 
try subsequently abandoned this un- 
tenable position for that of the mother 
of the Queen, which was equally un- 
tenable, as she was the mother of the 
Princessonly. But, granting the case, 
it might be replied to in the words 
reported of a Whig new Poor-law 
functionary. His parents were of 
very low degree, just above pauper- 
ism. The new Poor-law son having 
become prosperous was counselled by 
a friend, himself an exemplary son, to 
send a trifle—say L.50—to his poor 
parents. He is said to have refused ; 
nay, more, to have declined a succour 
even of L.10 or L.5. On being 
sharply remonstrated with, and re- 
minded of his obligations, he an- 
swered, ‘* Why, what have they done 

21 
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for me—they begot me—they could 
not help that!” Lord John, it is 
clear, has one law for the poor and 
another for the rich. 

By the by of King Leopold; Lord 
Durham, and others of his familiars, 
have vaunted largely about his liberality 
in giving up voluntarily his £50,000 
exorbitant annuity, after he became, 
or on his becoming King of Belgium. 
What must the public think when we 
tell them, and they will believe those 
who never deceive them, that this man 
actually gave up only on compulsion, 
and at the last moment. The fact is, 
that previous to Leopold's accession to 
the throne of Belgium, Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, made it a sine 
qua non, that he should resign his 
pension from England. It was the 
subject of more protocols than one, as 
Lord Palmerston can testify. 
greedy Cobourg loosed hold by com- 
pulsion only ; and but for the promised 
marriage with a Princess of France, 
would not have given up at all. As 
it was, look at the beggarly way in 
which the man withdraws his fingers 
from the till, still holding the key. 
Of the £50,000 he reserves £17,000, 
under the shabby pretence of paying 

nsions to certain of his own and the 

te Princess Charlotte’s servants; 
and, moreover, of keeping Claremont 
in order and repair. Mark! when he 
lived there, he sent the fruits and 
cabbages of Claremont to market, to 
make the most of them. The same is 
done now ; the proceeds alone pay all 
the charges of the house, the one or 
two servants, and gardener’s wages 
included. It is asserted, and there is 
reason to believe it from the man’s 
character, that people at this moment 
are in his service at Brussels, who, as 
former servants of his when here, have 
no other wages now than the pensions 
he charged his allowance with in their 
favour, when made over to farcical 
trustees on compulsion by Louis Phi- 
lippe. This accounts, of course, for 
the £17,000 a-year still retained by 
him. The trustees, if honest men, 
would, of course, speak out, but we 
may say of them, simile simili gaudet, 
—like master like man—two of them 
are John George Lambton, now Earl 
of Durham, and the gentleman “ not 
ereditably known in the city,” his 
wife’s uncle, the Right Honourable 
Edward Ellice. No body, of course, 
will marvel at a job concocted by 
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three such worthies. For the jobbing 
.character of the Earl and the Right 
Honourable turn to the scheme lists 
of 1825-26. 

Whilst the gallantry of the Whigs 
has been so conspicuous towards ladies 
of high degree, whose patronage 
was essential with royalty, and there- 
fore necessary to the preservation of 
place and power now, let us see what 
has been their chivalry, and what 
their gratitude to the poor that are, by 
whose voices in full and irresistible 
acclaim they gained and were enabled 
to preserve power and place. The 
following is a starvation dietary din. 
ner, meted out by Lord John Russell 
to able-bodied pauper women :— 


FOR DINNER. 


OZ. 

Of meat, . . . . perweek, . 10 
vegetables, ditto, . 24 
soup (pork water), ditto, . 3 


boiled rice, or suet pudding, ditto, 12 
bread, . ditto, . 24 
cheese, . « « « ditto, . 4 


The breakfasts being gruel and 
bread, the suppers bread, potatoes, 
and cheese alternately, in such quan- 
tities as to create no danger of re- 
pletion.—De Omnibus rebus. 

Mighty events spring out of little 
causes. When the Duke of Wel- 
lington met the Parliament of 1830, 
which voted his downfall, he had had 
disposable for some time a garter. 
Among others, the Duke of Bedford 
was an eager aspirant for the gew- 
gaw. Had it been granted him the 
Reform Bill would not have been 
heard of for half a century to come, 
at least. The Bedford was tremend- 
ously eager about it; to obtain it he 
would have done any thing—every 
thing. Of course Lord John would 
have been flung into the bargain. 
The Wellington would not agree— 
the order was not bestowed, and on 
Earl Grey’s accession lay ready to 
his hand—how unlike Whig rapacity. 
The facts are as we narrate them; 
let the Bedford contradict them if he 
can or dare. We can refer to Mrs 
—_—., who has the whole secret, and 
how gladly he would have been the 
lacquey of the Wellington. By the 
by it was too bad that Lord Brougham 
had no knife and fork at the City din- 
ner to the Queen. He himself was 
more distressed at the slight than we 
can confess ourselyes to be. His 
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’ Lordship, with that restless activity 
inherent in him, ran the circle of his 
acquaintance to learn if they had been 
invited, and if not to make party with 
them if he could, but he met with no 
sympathy. Nevertheless, it was hard 
that a man who had been the sole 
stake, the trump-card of Whiggery 
for a quarter of a century at least, 
should be so cut. His Lordship wants 
discretion, but even with that want, 
and a grievous one it is, he will come 
into popular fashion again, for the 
Radicals are more wofully in want 
still of talent and eloquence. Grote 
is the best of them, but he is only a 
Sunday, a once a week man, and his 
excellent private character stands him 
even in more stead than his ability, 
slow as that is of parturition. Hume 
is an ass—persevering and constant as 
the mulish animal, but as dull and 
thicksculled, except at the Treasury, 
where he is an excellent hand at 
getting places or contracts. Leader 
is a ninny, and Molesworth has am- 
bition with brains not commensu- 
rate. Wakley is deficient in real fire, 
albeit not inured to flame. Ward, 
as every body knows, wants a job, 
and is a very weak person withal. We 
knew something of him in Mexico, 
and so does Colonel, alias, Mr Bourne, 
—may we ask Mr Ward where his 
factotum is now? Poor Ward! he 
showed little pluck against Poinsett, 
but he is right valiant now in the war 
of Parliamentary verbiage. Whena 
man has been in the very centre of the 





Real del Monte or the Veta Negre, 
he feels so much the more sensibly the 
want of the pesos duros and reales de 
plata. Charles Buller is mere froth 
at the best, but the Ministry have 
thought him worth buying, because, 
he being in need of a purchaser, the 
bargain was easy. We ought to men- 
tion Mr Roebuck, although out of the 
House now, It is, however, by cour- 
tesy only; the public have done jus- 
tice by his ridiculous pretensions and 
have confirmed our sentence. His 
exhibitions on behalf of the Canadian 
Assembly before the Lords and Com. 
mons, had neither mind, matter, nor 
eloquence in them. It is merely be- 
cause of the foolish position he has 
assumed that we notice him; we hap- 
en to know that his own friends, who 
d been led by‘his arrogant demea- 
nour to believe something great of him 
have found themselves miserably dis- 
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appointed. Let him stick by the 
working men, he will now impose on 
few beside. 

So much for the Radicals. Lord 
Durham pretended to be one of this 
class before his embassy to Russia. 
Since his return he has recanted by 
half, and he would as readily recant the 
whole, if that would give him a better 
chance of office. The man, indeed, 
has declared himself nearly a Conser- 
vative, but he has dressed (not by his 
own ability) his manifesto in terms so 
ambiguous, that he can go with any 
party, and still have a loophole of es- 
cape from inconsistency, so far as the 
Russell Bowlby missive is concerned. 
The man has no mind, and therefore 
no principle; he was only a horse- 
jockey in his younger days, and he is 
only a political jockey now he is ol- 
der, ready to ride any horse, or adopt 
any principle, so that it be a winner. 
When first announced Ambassador 
for Russia, the Emperor absolutely 
refused to receive him, because of his 
Polish speeches and Radical principles. 
Representations were, however, made 
to the Czar of the inordinate va- 
nity of the man, his want of edu- 
cation and knowledge, and general 
weakness of character. These points 
were urged; the Emperor felt their 
force ; he was received. We are 
speaking of our own knowledge of 
men, facts, and circumstances. After 
his first special embassy the Emperor 
was entirely satisfied about the truth 
of the representations made to him; 
Lord Durham was the man of 
all others he preferred, because he 
was the easiest to be duped. Not 
one word on that mission, said offi- 
cially to be for the object, did Lord 
Durham utter about the Poles. But 
he expressed to a friend his great re- 
gret that_ever in Parliament he had 
uttered a syllable disrespectful of the 
Emperor in reference to the Polish 
question, about which he said he had 
been grossly deceived, and that the 
Emperor was all in the right. More- 
over, he stated, such was the Czar’s 
confidence in him, that he determined 
to treat, and had treated with him, him- 
self, not liking to trust Nesselrode. 
On his second mission the reception 
and the cozening was the same, nay, 
much beyond. The Emperor was ac- 
pa to carry him to his country 
palace, and here, said he, let us be en 
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name. Romanoff, as I will you by yours 
of Lambton. So it was; they romped 
together, Romanoff and Lambton, and 
they romped away the interests of 
Great Britain. This were a trifle after 
all in comparison with the Grand Cross 
of St Andrew obtained by Lord Dur- 
ham, which carried with it all the 
other Russian orders. Well might 
the Empress of Russia write to 
her father, the King of Prussia, 
that “they were quite content with 
Lord Durham ; he had nothing of the 
Democrat about him; his opinions 
were all that could be wished.” So 
said also Count Orloff, the Emperor's 
favourite, to more than one friend of 
ours. We state nothing but what we 
have the means of knowing to be fact, 
where we ourselves may not be per- 
sonally cognizant of it. Lord Dur- 
ham himself must confirm it in chief, 
or if he be oblivious we will help his 
memory with particulars less grateful, 
and which to his countrymen would 
certainly be surprising. There are 
reasons why we do not choose to do 
it now, but we shall not volunteer 
them; there is a time for all things. 
Lord Durham does not mean to go to 
Canada if he can help it; although 
he will pocket all the outfit as if he 
had really intended. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman, “ not creditably 
known in the city,” his factotum, is on 
the alert, and we anticipate, there- 
fore, an imbroglio. The Canadian 
Governor- Generalship was invented to 
get rid of Lord Durham ; but if the 
man can be placed at home, Premier or 
Foreign Secretary, what should hinder 
our old friend Ned Ellice being made 
Governor-General of Canada, with 
some L.12,000 a year, so that he could 
look after his own tremendous share of 
the Inglis, Ellice and Co. liquidation— 
the Beauharnais estate there, all under 
one head, and so save some thousands of 
agency. Mean-time Lord Durham 
rides the Ministry hard, as if really in 
earnest about going. His exactions 
multiply day by day. The last de- 
mand was for two men of war to carry 
himself and suite, with a table of 26 
covers. The Governor-General of 
Jadia is usually content with a frigate. 
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Talk of rebellions, the Whigs. have 
got up a pretty show for the first year 
of the young Queen— Upper and 
Lower Canada, to wit, with a little 
by play at home about Bradford and 
Sheepshead. The Ministry, by the 
by, have an odd way of treating the 
colonies. The old system of tran. 
sporting to them convicted felons was 
abandoned, because of the moral pes. 
tilence carried out by the wretches 
among the young blood of young so- 
cieties. In lieu, the Whigs now ex. 
port all the scape-graces, and some. 
times scape-gallowses—the Durhams, 
the Gosfords, et id genus omne, along 
with Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the 
female infant abductor, late one of the 
Commissioners for purveying and ex- 
amining chaste young women for the 
new settlement of South Australia, 
now Governor in embryo of the forth- 
coming colony of New Zealand, found- 
ed, of course, upon a new and perfectly 
original basis of chastity, virtue, and 
piety. Mr Wakefield is a wonderful 
person in his line ; he has an eye like 
a hawk for a felon, and once, had he 
not published it himself in a book the 
fact might have been credible, actually 
twigged 700 or 7000 (we forget which) 
thieves in a mob, at one and the same 
moment. Sir John Conroy had his 
choice between the L.3000 pension 
and a colonial governorship, but not 
unwisely preferred the former. The 
story goes, that one Colonel Fortescue, 
who went on the forlorn hope of Co- 
lonel Evan's legion, for reasons, upon 
his hapless return, told his relation, 
Lord Ebrington, that London was too 
hot for him ; upon which my Lord 
kindly repaired to Lord John, and the 
Colonel was shipped off at once to 
the colonies, with a berth at the rate 
of L.500 a year. 

Here our rambling but good-na- 
tured illustrations of Whiggery end 
for the present ; for we have news of 
*‘ bubble, bubble, toil and trouble,” in 
the camp anent the ballot and the di- 
vision. Lord John is full of sadness, 
they say, and will go out. We con- 
clude, therefore, with prayers for the 
dying—may they soon see the end of 
their troubles! 
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The Latin Anthology. 


THE LATIN ANTHOLOGY. 


No. I. 


We were born Florists. There is 
not inthe world such a place for pinks 
as Paisley—the Genius Loci is an in- 
carnation of carnations. The neigh- 
bourhood is beautiful, and cultivated 
like a garden of many gardens, a va- 
riorum edition of one of Nature's love- 
liest volumes, and many a time and oft 
do we employ our two amanuenses— 
Memory and Imagination—to turn 
over the leaves, now beginning to bud 
and blossom at the touch of Spring. 
“‘ Soft blows the breeze from the braes 
of Gleniffer,” and in another month or 
two, the hares onthe Farnese hills—for- 
getful of Arab and African—will be 
skudding over the primroses, and look- 
ing out for “‘lown spats amang the bre- 
chans,” for their leverets—pretty little 
bears as they will be—or like “ Lam- 
mermuir lions,” in the gloaming when 
the lintwhite is singing her vespers to 
the expected evening star. These are 
sweet suburbs. We think we hear the 
grass growing—and by the middle of 
May that ticket will attract notice— 
“ Curds and Cream.” But there are 
hundreds of gardens—in among the 
houses, and in the very heart of the 
town. After work-hours in the house- 
shop, or the manufactory, there many 
a spade is busy, now that the frost and 
snow are over and gone, and Flora 
loves the poor man’s nook of ground, 
with its tiny beds, as well or better 
than she ever loved the hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon. 

Flowers are the poetry of earth, as 
“‘ stars are the poetry of Heaven,” and 
we are astronomers as well as florists. 
But our hearts are with the children 
of mother earth. Cold our communion 
with those bright and lofty ones in- 
habiting the skies, compared with that 
we hold with the fair creatures grow- 
ing round our feet. True, they flou- 
rish but to fade—but therein lies their 
power over us “poor sons of a day.” 


‘* Collige, Virgo, rosas, dum flos novus, et 
nova pubes ; 
Et memor esto, zvum sic properare tuum. ’ 


But we mean not to moralize, much 
less to be melancholy, and it will make 
you as cheerful as ourselves to be told 
that we are now commencing another 


Anthological Series, which, Deo vo- 
lente, may continue to delight the 
year. Maga gave you MELEacER’s 
GarLanpD, as bright: as when it first 
was woven many centuries ago—and 
many pensive eyes let tears fall among 
the dew that lay as fresh upon the 
flowerage as the morning it was shed. 
The Greek Anthology! ay, those 
were vernal articles—that year was all 
Spring. Some hands that helped to 
gather them now, alas! are cold. How 
many hearts they touched now beat no 
more! Our pen moves slowly—and 
ever and anon we lay itdown. Our 
paper looks blank in the sunshine— 
almost dismal, but an ungloomy sha- 
dow is falling upon the foolscap, we 
redip our flamingo in the dolphin, and 
proceed with a sigh. 

Contributors all! lend us your ears, 
and we will repay the loan with inte- 
rest, however long it may be—mutual 
auricularconfession. You must remem- 
ber how you tried our temper by pour- 
ing in upon us versions after versions 
of Heliodora and the rest, in spite of 
our most gracious and grievous re- 
monstrances, and that you would not 
hear the voice of the charmer, charm- 
ed he ever so wisely, whispering 


“ To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures 
new.” 


Be merciful then, as yearestrong; and 
oh ! do, we beseech andimplore you all, 
behave towards us in the spirit of that 
wise injunction “ ne guid nimis.”” The 
Latin Anthology may not, perhaps, 
be so beautiful as the Greek, but it 
contains 

*¢ Flowers of all hues, and without thorn 

the rose ;” 


And on entering the gardens of Italy 
the spirit of selection shall attend our 
steps. We hear her singing,—* I 
am 

Like a bird that skims the air, 

Here, and there, and every where, 

And my name’s Variety.” 


Pluck then, at her bidding, each your 
own favourite flowers, and send_ them 
to us by Favonius, for our wreaths 
and garlands; but ‘sufficient for the 
month are the specimens thereof—and 
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impose not on us, by violating our 
precept, the painful duty of rejection ; 
above all other frailties, beware of 
imitation—even of Us. Work in the 
spirit of love, and there will be beauty 
in the product—the spirit natural to 
you, and people will say “ That is a 
poet.” Keep then our words in your 
hearts ye Cottages and ye Colleges! 
and let each anthologist say to him- 
self, when thinking of us and of our 
articles, 
*¢ Dum parvus lychnus modicum consumat 
olivi, 
Hee dat nocturnis nox lucubrata Camee- 
nis.”” 

Frequent hints, within these few 
years, have we given the expectant 
public, of our intention to take up the 
Latin Anthology; but we are, to our 
shame be it spoken, the most procras- 
tinating of mortals. We seem to have 
set ourselves all our lives in infatuated 
practical opposition to the moral les- 
son so often set before our eyes in 
boyhood, in round text from Young, 
by that accomplished penman, Mr 
M‘Gavin, our old writing-master, 


¢¢ PROCRASTINATION IS THE THIEF OF 
TIME.” 


And, lo! we, the Editor of the Mag- 
azine, have been forestalled and re- 
grated by the Sheriff of Renfrewshire’; 
Christopher North, by’ John Dunlop ; 
we, the author of no book at all, by 
him the author of the History of Fic- 
tion, of the History of Roman Litera- 
ture, and of Memoirs of Spain, Et Ce- 
tera; an illustrious list, yet the lesson 
will be lost on us, for independently 
of original and acquired sin, we con- 
fess, in all humility that we are too old 
to mend. We must even keep jogging 
on our own indolent desultory way ; 
and, indeed, were it not for the Crutch 
we should often sit down on the first 
mile-stone out of town (not on the 
Barnton road, for its mile-stones are 
like monuments), and count the coach- 
es. Why, at times, the Crutch is a 
very velocipede. 

It would almost appear as if Mr 
Dunlop were not a reader of Maga. 
* It has often appeared to me strange,” 
says he, in his Preface, * that while 
there are so many and such excellent 
translations of the Greek Anthology, 
no considerable selection (at least, 
as far as I am aware), should exist 
from that class of minor Latin poems 


which fall under the same denomina- 
tion.” Here we pricked up our 
ears and cocked up our eyes, never 
doubting that he was on the brink of 
a compliment to our celebrated Series, 
in which we were more than assisted 
by so many of the first scholars in 
Britain. But oh! the mortification to 
our human vanity! Not a word of 
commendation on Christopher and his 
Tail, the tuft of which instantly 
dropt and lay motionless on the floor, 
like a skein of worsted. But the worst 
was to come. ‘ See,” continued he 
with unexampled cruelty, and we keep 
to his printing, “see particularly 
Bland’s Collections from the Greek 
Anthology, and Cowper's Poems, vol. 
iii., ed. 1815.” * No,” we writhingly 
exclaimed, “ no, we will not see them ;” 
and with a bang and a clank we shut 
our eyelids like doors, till the fire flew 
from our orbs, and we thought that 
there was lightning. Bland’s Col- 
lections indeed! Why, but for Us and 
Ours they had never been heard to 
murmur. But soon a change came 
over the spirit of our dream, and we 
unveiled our luminaries. It was mani- 
fest, on a moment’s consideration, that 
the Sheriff, who belongs to the Old 
School (so did we in our youth), was 
referring to the first edition of Bland, 
published some twenty or thirty years 
ago, and that he did not mention 
Merivale, because ignorant of the 
existence of the second edition enrich. 
ed by that accomplished scholar, and 
the basis of our immortal series. 
«* Cowper’s Poems, vol. iii., ed. 18151” 
the year in which was fought the 
battle of Waterloo. Cowper was a 
good Grecian, and a few of his ver- 
sions are fine ones; but most of them 
—and in all there are not many—are 
of trifling affairs hardly worth his 
pains, and far from being felicitous, 
and such formal mention of them is 
not a little absurd. ‘* Many, too,” 
quoth Mr Dunlop, “ of Ben Jonson’s 
lighter poems, and not a few of 
Cowley’s and Prior’s productions, are 
derived from this source.” That story 
makes us an old man. But here it is 
incorrectly told; for all that Jonson, 
Cowley (of course Mr Dunlop cannot 
allude to his Anacreontics), and Prior 
have “derived from this source” could 
be—and we believe have been print- 
ed in two pages, at most, of this Ma- 
gazine. Having thus given vent to 
the objurgations of mortified vanity— 
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one of the meanest, we acknowledge, 
of all mental states—we come to speak 
“to the merits.” 

And first of the well written, but 
somewhat formal forty-page Preface. 
There isin it a considerable parade of 
erudition—you hear a flourish of 
trumpets, and are pleased with the 
brass band. Indeed the prelude is too 
pompous ; the ushering-in too ceremo- 
nious ; and the dinner to which we sit 
down, though jauntily served up, 
scarcely fulfils the promise of the 
wind instruments. The materiel of 
the various dishes is perceived to be 
good, but the cook is soon tasted to 
be no Ude, for they are all sadly defi- 
cient in zest. Salt, ketchup, pepper, 
and mustard them as we will, we defy 
ourselves to bring out any character- 
istic flavour or savour—and the dis- 
appointed — almost irritated palate 
pronounces them wersh. It ought not 
to be so. For the “ Selections from 
the Latin Anthology” are divided into 
two classes. The first comprising, 
says Mr Dunlop, “ reliques of the 
olden Latin poets, particularly the 
dramatic, some of which have been 
already printed in the notes to the 
History of Roman Literature ;” and 
the “ period of the composition of the 
second class extends from the time of 
the Antonines to the end of the reign 
of the Western Emperor Honorius—a 
space of about two hundred and fifty 
years ** * Asthis wasthe close of the last 
age that has any pretensionsto thename 
of classical, I have admitted no produc- 
tion whigh I knew or believed to be 
more recent in its date, except the 
lines by the scholastic poet Vomanus 
de Laudibus Hortuli.” 

Mr Dunlop should have said not 
‘* some of which,” but many of which 
I have already printed in the notes to 
the History of Roman Literature.” 
They make no very noticeable figure 
there in small print, and have hitherto 
been leading a life of enviable privacy 
each at the bottom, or in the bosom 
of his own undisturbed page, rure 
morans ; but here they re-appear be- 
fore the fashionable world, some of 
them in fancy dresses, and claim its 
admiration as the Beauties of the Sea- 
son. TxHirty AND TureEE Debutantes 
we think we have counted in this pre- 
dicament ; the Sheriff calls that “some” 
—we say many. We may remark, 
by the by, that Dr Jortin did not 
live during the reign of the Western 
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Emperor Honorius—nor did the wri~ 
ter of “ © Dulcis Puer! O venuste 
Marce!” Here, however, they are— 
and though the Doctor especially has 
an ancient physiognomy, his dress, 
which appears like unto that of a 
Bishop, distinguishes him from the 
less episcopal poets, among whom he 
is made to flourish, of that unhappy 
age when ‘ Rome was for the first 
time sacked by the barbarians under 
Alaric, and the seat of empire was 
transferred to Ravenna.” 

During our perusal of this pleasing 
Preface we frequently could not help 
feeling that surely we had seen this 
sentence and that sentence, this para- 
graph and that paragraph, this page 
and that page, somewhere or other in 
this weary world before ; and sometimes 
we began to suspect that we must have 


.written it ourselves, probably in sleep 


—or perhaps in a prior state of exist- 
ence—and wethought of Wordsworth’s 
Ode. But we were doing Mr Dunlop 
an injustice, and acquit him of plagia- 
rism from us, either during this era of 
our life, or that of Euphorbus, when 
we too had a golden thigh. It is ad- 
mitted that “a man may do what he 
likes with his own”—except palming 
it off on the public at a price as some- 
thing new, when in fact it is something 
old—then we demur. But apart from 
pecuniary considerations, we dislike 
all “ jukery-pawkerey”’ in literary af- 
fairs, however insignificant, and desire 
that, every thing be undisguisedly 
above board. Let the employment of 
the scissors and the batter-brush be 
avowed and gloried in, and our ap- 
probation shall be duly meted out to 
the dexterity of the artisan. Mr Dun- 
lop is a Deacon of the Craft—yet looks 
as simple as an apprentice. Thus in 
the Preface to his Selections—page 1 
—you will find it thus written :— 


*‘ For this superiority it would not be 
difficult to account: it may be in part 
ascribed to the characteristics of the lan- 
guage in which they were written, and the 
peculiar genius of the people by whom 
they were produced. The Greek tongue 
is distinguished by conciseness and terse- 
ness; and the Greeks themselves pro- 
bably possessed greater flexibility and ten- 
derness of sentiment than the Romans. The 
attributes of Latin literature are an autho- 
rity of expression, a circumspection of 
opinion, and a solidity of judgment, created 
partly by the greatness and unity of the 
Roman empire, and partly by that national 
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pride, that moral firmness, and that auste- 
rity of manners which distinguished a 
Roman citizen.” 


And in the Preface to his History 
of Roman Literature, page 18, you 
will find it thus written :— 


** Though formed on a model which 
had been shaped by the Greeks, we shall 
perceive through that spirit of imitation 
which marks all their literary produc- 
tions, a tone of poetical ability, derived 
from the familiar acquaihtance which their 
writers exercised with the business and 
affairs of life, and also that air of nation- 
ality which was acquired from the great- 
ness and unity of the Roman republic, and 
eould not be expected in literary works, 
produced where there was a subdivision 
of states in the same country, asin Greece, 
Modern Italy, Germany, and Britain. We 
shall remark a characteristic authority of 
expression, a gravity, circumspection, so- 
lidity of understanding, and dignity of 
sentiment, produced partly by the moral 
firmness that distinguished the character 
of the Romans, their austerity of manners, 
and tranquillity of temper, but chiefly by 
their national pride and the exalted name 
of Roman citizen which their authors 


But here comes a still more singular 
specimen of scissor work. The above 
passage runs on :— 


** And, finally, we shall recognise that 
love of rural retirement which originated 
“in the mode of life of the ancient Italians, 
and was augmented by the pleasing con- 
trast which the undisturbed repose and 
simple enjoyments of rural existence pre- 
sented to the bustle of an immense and 
agitated capital.” 


Towards the close of the third vo- 
lume of the History of Roman Litera- 
ture, published a good many years 
after the first two, you will find it thus 
written :— 


** The poetry of republican Rome ha- 
ving been closely formed on Greek models, 
it was difficult to distinguish its spirit by 
any general characteristics. Both the 
tone of language and sentiment varied ac- 
cording to those of the original author, 
which always predominated over national 
feelings and manners. But in the less 
servile poetry of the Augustan age, we 
may perceive, through the imitations by 
which it is still marked, that air of na- 
tionality which was acquired by the great- 
ness and unity of the Roman empire, and 
could not be expected in literary works 
produced where there was a subdivision 
of states in the same country, asin Greece, 


Modern Italy, Germany, and Britain ; and 
we may also recognise that love of rural 
retirement which originated in the mode 
of life of the ancient Italians, but was 
augmented by the pleasing contrast which 
the undisturbed repose and simple enjoy- 
ments of rural existence presented to the 
bustle of an immense and agitated ca- 
pital.” 


But all this, though “ singular ex- 
ceedingly,” and perplexing in the 
extreme—for the scissors, you see, go 
zig-zag, and ever and anon the grey- 
goose quill is called into requisition 
cunningly to disguise the clippers—is 
nothing to the following trick of le- 
gerdemain, by which light-fingered 
Jack transfers from the first volume 
of the History of Roman Literature a 
precious long screed of balaam to the 
Preface to the Selections from the 
Latin Anthology. 


** The ancient modes of Latian life 
were primarily and essentially rustic ; 
and representations drawn from such 
habits and feelings form the most pleasing 
and original portion of Latin song. The 
Romans, particularly their poets (as if the 
pristine spirit of their Italian ancestry was 
not altogether banished from the buildings 
of the capital), appear to have had a 
genuine and exquisite relish for the de- 
lights of the country. This taste was not 
inspired by fondness for field sports, since, 
although habituated to violent exercises, 
the chase never was a favourite pastime 
among the Romans; and they preferred 
seeing wild animals baited in the amphi- 
theatre to hunting them down in their 
native forests. The country thus was not 
relished, as we are apt tO enjoy it, for the 
sake of exercise or rustic amusements ; 
but solely for its amenity and repose, and 
the mental tranquillity which its scenes 
diffused : 

‘ The relish for the calm delight _ 

Of verdant vales and fountains bright, 

Trees that nod on sloping hills, 

And caves that echo tinkling rills.’ 
Love of the country among the Romans 
thus became conjoined with the idea of 
a life of pastoral repose and seclusion— 
free from labour and care, and all tur- 
bulent passions. Scenes of this descrip- 
tion greatly delight and move us, whether 
they be painted as what is desired, or 
what is actually possessed. We feel how 
natural it is for a mind, with a certain 
disposition to relaxation and indolence, 
when fatigued or agitated by the bustle of 
life, to long for security and quiet, and 
for those sequestered retreats in which 
these can be most exquisitely enjoyed. 
There is much less of this reference, to 
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rural tastes and employments in the writ- 
ings of the Greeks, who were originally a 
seafaring and piratical race. The Italians, 
on the other hand, were primitively a 
pastoral people, who were terrified by a 
storm, who were distrustful of the placidi 
fallacia ponti, and denounced the art of 
navigation. One of their earliest poets 


had declared that 


* Nilum pejus macerat hemonem quamde mare 
‘om ; 


and this dislike was scarcely diminished 
by the progress of knowledge and civilisa- 
tion in the Augustan age : 
* Ah pereat quicunque rates, et vela paravit 
Primus, et invito gurgite fecit iter.’ 

It is thus that, even in their highest state 
of refinement, the feelings and poetry of 
nations bear some affinity to their primeval 
rudeness, though that rudeness itself has 
been imperceptibly converted into a source 
of elegance and ornament.” 


It so stands in the Preface to the 
Anthology, 1838 ;— in the first volume 
of the History, 1823—and it has suf- 
fered, we think, from expansion— 
thus— 


*¢ The Romans, and particularly the 
Roman poets, as if the rustic spirit of their 
Italian ancestry was not altogether banish- 
ed by the buildings of Rome, appear to 
have had a genuine and exquisite relish 
for the delights of the country ; not as we 
are apt to enjoy it, for the sake of exer- 
cise or field sports, but for its amenity and 
repose, and the mental tranquillity which 
it diffused. With them it seems to have 
been truly, 

¢ The relish for the calm delight 

Of verdant vales and fountains bright ; 

Trees that nod on sloping hills, 

And caves that echo tinkling rills.’ 
Love of the country among the Romans 
thus became conjoined with the idea of a 
life of pastoral tranquillity and retirement, 
a life of friendship, liberty, and repose, 
free from labour and from care, and from 
all turbulent passions. Scenes of this 
kind delight and interest us supremely, 
whether they be painted as what is hoped 
or what is enjoyed. We feel how natural 
it is for’ a mind with a certain disposition 
to relaxation and indolence, when fatigued 
with the bustle of life, to long for serenity 
and quiet, and for those sequestered scenes 
in which they can be most exquisitely en- 
joyed. There is much less of this in the 
writings of the Greeks, who were origin- 
ally a seafaring and piratical, and not, like 
the Italians, a pastoral people. It is thus 
that, even in their highest stage of refine- 
ment, the manners and feelings of nations 
bear some affinity to their original. rude- 
ness, though that rudeness itself has been 
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imperceptibly converted into a source of 
elegance and ornament.” 

* This is really too bad.” Yetthe 
offence-cannot be looked at in a se- 
rious light—it is in itself so very lu- 
dicrous ; nay, originating, as it does, 
in the yearnings of parental affection, 
it is in itself engaging, and gives one 
a great idea of the amiable author's 
organ of Philo-pro-gen-i-tive-ness. 
Yet we must blame his partiality in 
thus so repeatedly presenting before 
the public particular children of his 
brain ; while others, as richly endowed 
by nature and art, are suffered to slum- 
ber in the shade. In fact, we have been 
now looking but on one child—it hasstill 
been nobody but little Tommy. This 
reminds us of a wager we once saw 
won by an ingenious pater fumilias, 
who introduced the same fine thump- 
ing boy three times to the same after- 
dinner party, as three separate, fine, 
thumping boys,—though we could 
not help having our doubts, in that 
ease as in this, if even he, the unit, was 
bona fide the property of his papa. 
On his first entrance he played his 
part to admiration, with the usual bit 
of crystal transferred from the mouth 
of the wine-bottle to that of the wine- 
bibber, and after crowing like a cock- 
chicken for a good quarter of an hour, 
was carried off in a squall. He 
reappeared like a Highland chief- 
tain, “‘ all plaided and plumed in his 
tartan array,” and exhibited plain 
proofs of his Erse. On that occasion 
he was called Dugald. In aet third 
he marched in, to the very life, an 
infant Napoleon, to loud cries of 
“ Vive l’Empereur!” The fond 
father was known to be a humorist ; 
but his English guests were fairly 
taken in, and the innocent deceit was 
not detected, till an anxious wish was 
expressed by a strange matron to see 
the three darlings all together; and 
then, to be:sure, there was no end to 
the compliments paid to the pretty 
Proteus, who, by the way, was about 
as common-place-cheek’d a child as 
one might meet with on the Longest 
Day. 

Joking apart, one bad effect on the 
mind of the reader, of this kind of pro- 
cedure on the part of an author, is an 
unavoidable suspicion that he who 
thus helps himself from himself may, 
in time of need, help himself from 
others; and even so is it with Mr 
Dunlop. He is an. unconscionable 
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plagiary. His book on Roman Lite- 


rature is not an avowed compilation,— 
though he once, and only once, calls 
itso. It is a history, and an ambi- 
tious one; and all quotations are 
marked with the customary commas, 
and the authors referred to in his notes. 
All that is not so marked is, of 
course, declared to be his own. In 
the preface to his Roman Literature 
(published in 1823), he says, ‘¢ A num- 
ber of German works (chiefly, how- 
ever, bibliographical) have lately ap- 
peared on the subject of Roman litera- 
ture. l regret, that from possessing 
but a recent and limited acquaintance 
with the language, I have not been 
able to draw so extensively as I might 
have wished from these sources of in- 
formation.” How “ extensively he 
might have wished to draw from these 
sources of information,”’ we know not; 
but we know this, that were we to 
draw as extensively as he has drawn 
from them, on the Royal Bank, our 
drafts would more than run a risk of 
being returned marked ‘ no effects.” 
Who would for a moment imagine that 
after this lament over his imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the German language, 
and his inability to avail himself, to any 
extent, of its treasures, he incorporates, 
with his own criticism, without a word 
of acknowledgment, whole pages from 
the German, sometimes with hardly 
any alteration at all, but more fre- 
quently piecemeal-wise, and so cun- 
ningly that he baffles continued pur- 
suit after his stealthy steps through all 
the mazes of transposition? Our sur- 
prise was excited, and then our suspi- 
cion, by some fine criticism on the 
genius of Propertius, and Tibullus, 
intermixed with much of the most com- 
monplace character. Can all this—said 
we to ourselyes—have proceeded from 
the same mind? And we fixed our “large 
grey noticeable eyes” on a quotation 
duly comma’d from Professor Manso. 
The Professor, said we to ourselves, 
is the author of more in this volume 
than that quotation ; and on reperusing 
his work the mystery was at an end. 
We found, in a dozen places at least, 
not merely expressions or single sen- 
tences purloined from him, but para- 
graphs inextricably involved with Mr 
Dunlop’s own dulnesses—and here 
and there—skreeds. Indeed, strike out 
all Manso from Mr Dunlop’s disqui- 
sition on the Elegaic Twain, and 
* flat, stale, and unprofitable” it be- 
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i and “ weeds possess it mere- 
iy 
One outrageous example of literary 
thieving must for the present suffice. 
It admits of no justification, and as Mr 
Dunlop’s work is of some repute, de- 
serves exposure. 
PROFESSOR MANSO. 

** Those who feel as acutely as Tibul- 
lus,—who live, like him, in an ideal 
world,—and indulge in waking dreams of 
perfect felicity or unchanging love, will 
probably suffer as much as our poet, 
if they be as little circumspect in their 
choice. His Delias and Neeras were little 
fitted to satisfy such a heart. They all 
equally tormented him by that lightness 
and mutability, which is inconsistent with 
exclusive and devoted attachment. They 
seem to have been all deficient in that 
fondness for rural retirement, which was 
a prevailing sentiment with Tibullus, 
Hence the ceaseless storm that agitates 
the soul of the poet, the dark cloud spread 
over all his pictures of love, the diversity 
and rapid change of his sentiments,—fear 


_and hope, pride and passion, satisfaction 


and despondency, succeeding each other 
in his mind like the waves of a tumultuous 


” 


sea. 


SHERIFF DUNLOP. 

‘* Lovers ‘who feel with the same sensi- 
bility as Tibullus, and live as little in a 
world of reality as he; whose expecta- 
tions are so overstrained, whose demands 
so difficult to satisfy; lovers, in a word, 
who have so much pleasure in giving a 
loose to the fancy, and to waking dreams, 
seldom find their calculation in love, par- 
ticularly when they go to work with as 
little circumspection as our poet. His 
Delias and Nezras were unquestionably 
but little calculated to fill up the void of 
such a heart. All of them were afflicted 
with that levity which reconciles itself so 
ill with a visionary and unpretending at- 
tachment, and which is equally incapable 
of meriting sacrifices or of repaying them. 
All of them were wanting in that taste 
for solitude and the country, which in Ti- 
bullus was so developed and so prominent ; 
all of them were deficient in that tender- 
ness which, sufficient to itself, asks for 
nothing beyond. Hence the unceasing 
storm and pressure in the soul of the 
poet; hence the dark cloud that spread 
over all his favourite pictures ; hence, in 
particular, the peculiarity in the train of 
his ideas, in which no one can fail to remark 
the two following circumstances as deci- 
sive. 

** 1st, The quick and startling alterna- 
tion of emotions and passions, which, to 
the same extent, is to be found in nona 
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of the ancient, and perhaps in none of the 
modern elegiac poets. Fear and Hope, 
Pride and Longing, Joy and Sorrow, 
Prayers and Imprecations, Calm and Des- 
pair—one follows the other, as in time of 
ebb and flow, one wave follows another, 
and this again is overtaken and swallow- 
ed by another.” 


PROFESSOR MANSO, 

*¢ When Tibullus thinks of death, he 
becomes so absorbed in the thought, and 
dwells upon the picture so long, that we 
perceive the idea of death is one which 
occupies and overmasters his whole soul. 
It is not a brief tarrying by the grave, a 
glance which he casts upon it from a dis- 
tance ; but the contemplator takes delight 
in his visionary fancies, and dwells upon 
them as with settled purpose. Who can 
read without emotion that picture (Book 
III. Eleg. v.), where the poet, in sick- 
ness, believes himself dying, where he calls 
back into his memory all the particulars 
in which he thinks he has offended the 
gods—where he retraces to them his 
youth, and concludes with a prayer to his 
friend—in the bath—not to forget him 
entirely, but to do their best to make his 
peace with Pluto by prayer and sacrifice ? 
Or what heart does not beat with com- 
passion when (Eleg. ii. Book. III.), grie- 
ved at the loss of his mistress, and weary 
of life, he believes himself on the funeral 
pile; when he hears how his Nera and 
her mother, with long dishevelled hair, 
bid him a last farewell, when he sees them 
gather his bones together, sprinkle them 
with wine and milk, wrap them in linen, 
moisten them with tears and incense, and 
write in a few lines upon his grave-stone 
the causes of his death ?” 


SHERIFF DUNLOP. 

‘¢ When he thinks of death, he thinks 
so profoundly, and so long contemplates 
its image, that the ideas it suggests must 
have occupied a large space in his soul. 
He seems literally to have followed the 
injunction given him by his friend Ho- 
race,— 

* Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum.’ 
He does not make a short abode in the 
grave, or cast on it a glance from afar. 
He often fancies himself fluttering in the 
pangs of death; or figures himself stretched 
on the funeral pile. Negra and his mo- 
ther, with dishevelled hair, call on his 
name for the last time. In imagination he 
beholds them gather his bones, sprinkle 
them with milk and wine, moisten them 
with frankincense, and engrave, in a few 
lines, the causes of his death on his tomb- 
stone. Again, when in sickness, he re- 
quests his friends not to forget him amid 
their pleasures, but to aid him in appeasing 
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Pluto with offerings and sacrifices. He 
recalls to remembrance every thing in 
which he may have offended the gods— 
implores their forgiveness, and pours forth 
the most earnest and affecting supplications 
that they should spare his tender years. 
Even to the most joyous thoughts of Ti- 
bullus, some mournful or plaintive senti- 
ment is generally united, and his most gay 
and smiling figures wear chaplets of cypress 
on their brows. While deeming himself 
happy in comparison with the great Mes- 
sala, because he will pass his life unknown 
in the arms of Delia, he thus concludes 
his address to this beloved mistress :— 


* Te spectem, suprema mihi quum venerit hora 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.’ ” 
Mr Dunlop is unquestionably a free 
translator. 
Let us now hear him on the prin- 
ciples of translation. 


** Since it is allowed to be an incon- 
trovertible position in the principles of 
translation, that the style and manner of 
writing should be as nearly as possible of 
the same character with the original, I 
have generally, so far as practicable, ac- 
commodated the English versification to 
the Latin—translating the hexameters in- 
to what is called the heroic measure, and 
the elegiac distichs into the English ele- 
giac quatrain or stanza; while those lines 
of fewer feet naturally fall into octosyl- 
labic lines. All are in rhyme ; not that I 
prefer this species of versification, on 
general principles ; but because it is better 
adapted to short and light compositions, 
such as the Anthology: and though I do 
not think that blank verse requires (as 
some suppose) obsolete idioms, inversions 
and swelling epithets to distinguish it as 
poetry, yet it demands far greater power 
and skill in the mechanical construction of 
verse ; and I know well that in my hands 
at least, it is only crippled prose. And 
besides I am sure, that even the greatest 
poets and most correct or successful trans- 
lators, in surmounting the difficulties of 
rhyme, must have felt that new excel- 
lencies arose from the effort, and have 
tacitly acknowledged the truth of the 
opinion of Voltaire, 

* De la contrainte rigoureuse 
Ou l’esprit se sent resserrée, 

Il regoit de nouveau force 

Qui l’eleve au plus haut degré.’ 

‘¢ I have prescribed to myself the rule 
of perfect accuracy in the rhymes—a law 
through which no translator is entitled to 
break ; and I do not think it will be found 
that there are more than six couplets in 
which those rhymes called imperfect or 
allowable have been admitted. It has 
been justly observed, ‘ that a writer, in 
versifying, should mak’ every attempt to 
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find a perfect rhyme before he uses a de- 
fective one. Yet, if he cannot find any 
of the former, he should rather employ a 
faulty rhyme than lose a noble thought.’ 
But a translator has no thoughts of his 
own whatever; and even the slightest 
variation from the meaning of his author 
is a blemish. Perfect accuracy, there- 
fore, of rhyme, which is a great beauty 
in all poetical compositions, seems to be 
in translation an indispensable requisite. 
** T only wish farther to say, in apology 
for what may appear to mapy but an idle 
publication, that the greater part of the 
following versions were written in the 
course of last summer, during a period 
when much anxiety, and some vexation, 
precluded the possibility of continued at- 


Enos Lases juvate, 





[April, 
tention to more serious and profitable 
studies.” 


Most of this is good,—but of Mr 
Dunlop may it be truly said, “ video 
meliora proboque deteriora sequor.” 
So far from having “ generally, so far 
as practicable, accommodated” the 
English versification to the Latin, he 
has in numerous instances, when such 
accommodation was equally necessary 
and easy, employed a measure as dif- 
ferent as possible from that of his ori- 
ginal, thereby making sad havoc 
among the Flewers. He has done so 
with the very iirst fragment he took in 
hand—the Chant of the Fratres Ar- 
vales ; only-look : 


Neve luerve Marmar sinis incurrer in pleoris. 


Satur fufere Mars: limen sali sta berber : 


Semones alternei advocapit cunctos. 


Enos Marmor juvate, 
Triumpe ! triumpe ! 


JOHN DUNLOP, 
Ye Lares, aid us! Mars, thou God of Might! 
From murrain shield the flocks—the flowers from blight. 
For thee, O Mars! a feast shall be prepared ; 
Salt, and a wether chosen from the herd : 
Invite, by turns, each Demigod of Spring. 
Great Mars, assist us! Triumph! Triumph sing! 


The Fratres Arvales, judging by their tongue, were an uncouth kind, but 
Mr Dunlop’s version of their chant seems to have been written for a lady’s 


album. 


In the Hermiona, Paccuvius thus writeth :— 


Habet hoc senectus in se, quum pigra est ipsa, ut spissa omnia, 


Videantur confieri. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 
*Tis the sad attribute of age, 
That in this dull and heavy stage 
Of life, all things, though fair and new, 
Seem tedious to our thick-eyed view. 


Cecilius, the old comic writer, saith: 


Zdepol! Senectus, si nihil quidquam aliud vitii 
Apportet secum, quum advenerit, unum id satis est, 
Quod diu vivendo, multa que non vult videt, &c. &c. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 
Tis one chief sorrow of old age, 
.That in that last and lengthened stage 
Of life, we oft are doomed to see 
Things that we could not wish to be, &c. 


In his “* Vow to Venus,” Virgil saith,— 


Si mihi susceptum fuerit decurrere munus, 


O Paphon, O sedes que colis Idalias, &c. 
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JOHN DUNLOP. 
Thou whom Idalia’s favour’d seats 
Delight, and Paphos’ blest retreats, &c. 


An anthologist said of the academy of Cicero,— 


Quo tua, Romane vindex clarissime lingue ! 
Silva loco melius surgere jussa viret, &c. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


Father of eloquence in Rome! 
The groves that once pertained to thee, &c. 


It is thus written by one of the Anonymi :— 


Vive letus 
Quique vivis ; 


Vita parvo munus est : 
Orta, mox sensim vigescit, 
Deinde sensim deficit. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 
This life all ye who live enjoy, 
And the brief gift in bliss employ ! 
For life proceeds when life begins, 
And verging by degrees declines ! 


Some pretty conceits inscribed on the Tomb of a Boy run thus: — 


Me longé effigie venustiorem 
Narcissi vel Apollinis comati 
Parcarum Lachesis soror severa 
Isti Quinterinum dedit Sepulchro, 
Cum tanti fuerim puer decoris, &c. 


Me than lovely Narcissus more graceful and fair, 
Or Apollo with ringlets of long flowing hair, 

The Fates unrelenting have snatched to the tomb, 
While as yet in the freshness and boyhood of bloom. 


Call ye that accommodation? The 
versions, of which these short speci- 
mens may suffice, are, in all other re- 
spects, wretched. 

Pray, who may now be the wise- 
acres who suppose, as Mr Dunlop 
says, that blank verse requires “ obso- 
lete idioms, inversions, and swelling 
epithets, to distinguish it as poetry?” 

Mr Dunlop says, “I have pre- 
scribed to myself the rule of perfect 
accuracy in the rhymes, a law through 
which no translator is entitled to 
break ; and I do not think it will be 
found that there are more than six 
couplets in which those rhymes called 
imperfect or allowable have been ad- 
mitted.” Heis a purist—we are not, 
and care nothing for an occasional 
imperfect or identical rhyme. But 
here are Tuirty! Many of them 
indeed cannot be called imperfect 


and allowable ;” but perfect—and 
unallowable. The fact is, that Mr 
Dunlop has neither an eye nor an 
ear for rhyme. We shall give them 
comma'd—* Prepared, hard ; send, 
descend; spared, reward ; produce, 
reduce; revere, air; maintain, sus- 
tain; lead, dead; slain, obscene; 
behold, hojd; pass, surpass; sincere, 
unfair ; day, holiday ; tend, con- 
tend; known, renown; obtain, ascer- 
tain; fair, austere; supreme, aim ; 
meads, heads ; amuse, muse; indeed, 
dread ; retreat, fate ; begins, declines ; 
revives, survives; still, pile; turns, 
returns ; despoil, while ; place, cease ; 
way, away; prevails, avails; an- 
nounced, denounced ; confessed, pro- 
fessed.”” The Identicals are a nu- 
merous clan, and we observe among 
them the Chieftain. 

Mr Dunlop uses Burmann’s An- 
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thology, and thus speaks of it. “ Bur- 


mann’s first volume, which preced- 
ed the appearance of the other by 
several years (thirteen), contains such 
pieces as had been preserved in ma- 
nuscript. The second is devoted to 
inscriptions, and consists chiefly of 
epitaphs, by husbands on their wives, 
by parents on their children, by freed- 
men on their patrons, and by masters 
on their slaves. The last of the six 
Books comprises Carmina Ithyphal- 
lica. Emulous to render his collection 
as complete as possible, Burmann has 
admitted into it many pieces which are 
but little estimable either in a poetical 
or moral view. His notes are also too 
voluminous, and not always on the 
most difficult or doubtful passages ; and 
the readings adopted in his text are 
often evidently worse than those of 
Scaliger, Pithceus, Heinsius, and other 
preceding scholars.” The Carmina 
Ithyphallica little estimable in a moral 
view! That is funny. “ Being de- 
sirous, however, of printing the Latin 
text along with the following transla- 
tions, in order to afford the reader an 
opportunity of judging how far they 
possess tlie merit of fidelity to their 
originals, I have taken considerable 
pains in collating the different editions 
of the Latin Anthology. Burmann’s 
work has indeed been the basis of the 
text which I have chosen; but I have 
corrected it, in some instances, from 
Wernsdorff’s Poéte Latine Minores, 
and in others from the prior, and what 
I thought preferable readings, mention- 
ed by Burmann himself in his Annota- 
tions.” 

We do not well know what to say 
to all this—except that Mr Dunlop 
has been unjust to Burmann. If the 
text of Scaliger, Pithceus, Heinsius, 
and other preceding scholars be indeed 
better than Burmann’s, why was Bur- 
mann’s “ the basis of the text which 
I have chosen?” But that is a ridi- 
culously pompous declaration ; and he 
might just as well say that the house 
in which he now lives in India Street 
is the basis of the house in which he 
now lives in India Street. Burmann’s 
text is his text. We have carefully 
collated them almost throughout, and 
we do not believe that there are more 
than a dozen deviations in Mr Dun- 
lop’s from its “ basis;” and with the 
single exception of nec for vel, or vel 
for nec, we forget which—though we 
marked it with our keelayine pen— 
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the round dozen are given and almost 
all approved of as preferable by Bur- 
mann himself in his notes. Mr Dun- 
lop, we doubt not, “ has taken consi- 
derable pains in collating the different 
editions of the Latin Anthology ;” 
but the fact is as we have now stated 
it; and as for his corrections, in some 
instances, from Wernsdorff, nostro pe- 
riculo, call them three—whereas you 
know in Mr Dunlop’s Vocabulary, 
some signifies Thirty. Burmann’s 
notes are not too voluminous ; and very 
few difficult or doubtful passages in- 
deed—if any—escape his perspicacity 
or sagacity, for he had a quick eye 
and a fine nose, as may be seen in his 
animated, intelligent, and comely 
countenance prefixed, in a good print, 
to his First Bouncing Volume. 

But in another way Mr Dunlop 
has not unfrequently abandoned his 
“basis ""—and we cannot but be- 
lieve on no good authority —though 
we cannot at present ‘collate the 
different editions of the Latin Antho- 
logy,” not having one of them in the 
house. ‘He drops out, ad libitum, 
from the beginning, middle, or end 
of people’s Latin verses, whatever 
lines he finds it difficult to translate. 
We have jotted down a good many 
cases of the kind—but shall be satis- 
fied, for the present, with mentioning 
two or three, at the right places. There 
are some glaring errors in his text— 
some of which are perhaps misprints— 
therefore we shall not now particularize 
them—but they are errors—and gross 
ones—in grammar and in metre. 

But now for some Specimens. Mr 
Dunlop, most unwarrantably taking 
for granted among his readers in 
general, a thorough acquaintance with 
the fragments of the old Latin poets, 
has published them without a single 
explanatory note ; and there they 
stand, one after another, each with its 
title or a label round its neck, but 
utterly unintelligible to the mass of 
mankind, and often nearly so even to 
persons who, in a certain sense, and 
in some degree, may be said to be 
scholars. Bare as the palm of our 
hand, is the volume of notes. How far 
more serviceable would have been 
forty pages of them, than of that eru- 
dite and philosophical Preface. He 
might have taken a lesson from Meri- 
vale in his edition of Bland. That 
volume can yield delight to all culti- 
vated minds; this must move heavily 
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within a narrow circle indeed ; but on 
the wings of Maga some of its leaves 
will fly lightly to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 

We have summoned our Spirits, and 
they have flocked around us at the 
call. Neaves, and Hay, and Aytoun 
have been the first to lay their offer- 
ings at our feet ; and away they have 
wheeled again, but to return, like so 
many Ariels, leaving Prospero as 

roud as Punch. 

Let us begin with the Annals of 
Old Ennius, and with Ilia’s Dream. 
Ilia, a vestal virgin, had, you may 
have heard, been seduced by Mars, 
and became the mother, by him, of 
Romulus and Remus. We shall sup- 
pose her now “ Marte gravis,” and 
that the stirring of life within her 
womb has caused her dream about her 
father and the God. 

* Excita cim tremulis anus attulit artibu, 
lumen” — 


the sorely disturbed sleeper awakes 
—and it is thus she tells her visions to 
her sister. Let us first observe that 
her father’s words heard in her dream 
are obscure as prophecy, and admit of 
various interpretations, from which 
each translator is at liberty to make his 
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own choice. Her offspring, you know, 
were exposed to death by drowning, 
and the words may dimly intimate 
their rescue from the flood; or they 
may have reference to the story of 
Ilia having been wedded to the Tiber, 
as in Ovid,— 

** Annuerunt Nymphe Tiberinides omnes, 
Queque colunt Thalamos Ilia diva tuos.” 


But we may be only showing our ig- 
norance, of which we can never have 
any reason to be ashamed, as we do 
our best—seldom indeed with much 
success—to acquire a library of useful 
and amusing knowledge on most sub- 
jects under the sun. We never had 
such a dream as Ilia’s—it is not in 
nature that we should have had—nor, 
sweetest! ever had you—though you 
may have dreamt of the Colonel ; but 
you and we doubtless have had 
strange wild dreams on our night, 
and know in poetry what is dream- 
like, when genius converses with 
images of distraction and overburthen- 
ed grief. Past, present, and future 
combining to shadow forth something 
more awful than waking life can 
know, yet belonging to waking life, 
as at once the dreamer knows, soon 
as is broken the spell of sleep. 


ILLZ SOMNIUM. 


‘* Talia commemorat lacrumans, exterrita somno ; 
* Eurydica prognata, pater quam noster amavit, 
Vivens vita meum corpus nunc deserit omne: 
Nam me visus homo polcer per ameena salicta 
Et ripas raptare, locosque novos : ita sola 

Post illa, germana soror, errare videbar ; 
Tardaque vestigare, et querere te neque posse 
Corde capessere : semita nulla pedem stabilibat 
Exin compellare pater me voce videtur 

Heis verbis—‘‘ O Gnata, tibi sunt antegerende 
ZErumne ; post, ex fluvio Fortuna resistet.” 
Hec pater ecfatus, Germana, repenté recessit : 
Nec sese dedit in conspectum corde cupitus ; 
Quanquam multa manus ad ceeli cerula Templa 
Tendebam lacrumans, et bland& voce vocabam. 


Vix egro tum corde meo me somnus reliquit. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


‘¢ « Eurydice, my sister,’ thus she spoke, 

When roused from sleep she, weeping, silence broke, 
‘ Thou whom our father loved ! of life bereft, 
Though yet alive, all sense this frame hath left. 

A Form endowed with more than mortal grace, 
Mysterious led me, and with hurried pace, 

Mid ever varying scenes, as sweet as new, 

O’er banks and meads where pliant osiers grew. 
Then, left to wander slowly and alone, 

In vain I sought thee amongst paths ubknown, 
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My father called, his child forlorn addressed, 

And in these words prophetic thoughts expressed : 
** O daughter, many sorrows yet abide, 

Ere Fortune’s stream upbears thee on its tide.” 
Thus spoke my Father; but his form withdrew, 

No longer offered to my eager view: 

Though oft, in vain, with soothing voice, I call, 

And stretch my hands to heaven’s cerulean hall. 
Oppressed, and struggling, and with sickening heart, 


At once the vision and my sleep depart. 


The construction of the first couplet 
is exceedingly awkward, and would 
be intolerable in original composition. 
«* Thus she spoke, when roused from 
sleep she, weeping, silence broke!” 
No human being could be imagined 
writing voluntarily in such fetters. 
Besides, it is silly though it is true, to 
say of a person suddenly roused from 
sleep, that she “silence broke,” and 
no such silliness is in the Latin. 
« Polcer” is expanded perversely into 
‘a form endowed with more than 
mortal grace ’’—a wishy-washyism 
unworthy of the Mother of Rome. 
Mr Dunlop had Mars in his mind, 
and desired to bring out that fact; 
but Ilia did not, and we must insist 
on her being permitted to tell her 
dream in her own words. There is 
no such word as “ mysterious” here ; 
and its unnecessary introduction spoils 
the effect of the mystery involved in 
Ilia’s empassioned narration of her 
dream. ‘ As sweet as new,” is ona 
par with “ no less singular than true,” 
and one of the poorest of all pos- 
sible modes of conceited speech. 
Osiers are pliant, and employed in all 
sorts of basket-work ; but Ilia says, 
“‘ amoena salicta,” and Mr Dunlop 
says, “‘where pliant osiers grew.” 
We prefer Ennius. The three lines 
that follow in the original—so full of 
dream—* ita sola,” &c. lose all their 
poetry on the Sheriff's prosaic lips. 
The total evaporation of spirit leaves 
his two lines scarcely able to crawl. 
But oh! “ the weary pund, the weary 
pund, the weary pund o’ tow”— how 
drawlingly Mr Dunlop introduces Ilia’s 
father! She says simply, 


‘** Exin compellare pater me voce videtur 
Heis verbis.” 


,9? 


Mr Dunlop writes, 

‘6 My father called, his child forlorn ad- 
dressed, 

And in these words prophetic thoughts 
expressed.” 

Gone the power of “ videtur ;” 
and ill is its place supplied by that 
«* damnable iteration” of tense. * His 
child forlorn,” applied by Ilia to her- 
self, is unnatural in her mood of pas- 
sion; and prophetic” is worse than 
impertinent, it is superfluous ; for the 
prophecy itself is given, and in dark 
words. ‘ Many sorrows yet abide,” 
is not English, and though it were, 
would still be a miserable substitute for 
“tibi sunt antegerende erumne.” 
To “thus spoke my father, but his 
Sorm withdrew,” we prefer “ repente 
recessit.” Did Ilia see her father? 
It is not apparent to us whether she 
did or not, through her obscure ut- 
terance of the obscurity of a dream. 
Our feeling is that she only heard his 
voice. If so, then no longer offered 
to my eager view,” is erroneous; at 
any rate, ‘tis a feeble version of a for- 
cible line. ‘In vain” has no busi- 
ness there, as any body with half an 
eye may see. The final Latin line is 
most expressive—the final English 
lines laborious over-much, like a 
couple of cows in the mire; and En- 
nius was not the man to put into 
Ilia’s mouth “ at once the vision and 
my sleep depart”—he made her say 
simply, * me somnus reliquit.” 

We shall leave all our versions to 
speak for themselves and to be spoken 
of by the Critics. We trust you will 
not spare their faults for sake of their 
beauties ; and that, if you have no- 
thing better to do, and think your 
eyes can weather it, you will essay to 
count the specks on the several Suns. 


WILLIAM E, AYTOUN. 


Then startled from her sleep, she spoke, all tears and deeply moved— 
** My sister—my Eurydice, whom most our father loved ! 
O listen! for I feel as though no life were in my frame— 


Methought while dreaming that a man, a grace 


Being came, 
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And bore me onward through the banks where pleasant willows prew, 
Then left me, and I seemed alone in places strange and new : 

I sought for thee, my sister, I sought thee far and near, 

And yet no = my feet could find—my heart was full of fear ; 
And then I heard our father’s voice—these were his words to me— 
‘«¢ O daughter there is wretchedness and toil in store for thee, 

Ere Fortune from the River rise, then shalt thou be released.” 
These, sister, were my father’s words, and suddenly he ceased. 

Nor did his —, form appear to greet my longing eyes ; 

Though eagerly I stretched my hands to the temples of the skies ; 
Nor did I cease to weep aloud, and earnestly implore, 

Until my sleep departed—and, oh! my heart was sore! 


WILLIAM HAY. 


Startled from sleep, she cried, with many a tear, 
Oh! thou our father’s joy, my sister dear— 
Eurydice, this night a vision came, 

And all but lifeless left this living frame. 

It seemed a man—a form of beauty bright 
Seized me, and bore me on in hurried flight— 
By streamy banks, where wave the willows fair, 
And many a pleasant spot of beauty rare. 

Then left alone—I sought, bewildered sore, 

To. track my way—but wandered more and more. 
My heart longed for thee, but I found thee not: 
My weary feet no certain pathway got ; 

And then my father’s voice I seemed to hear— 

«* Full many a pang must thou, my daughter dear, 
Endure, ere Fortune’s current bear thee on.” 
These words he spake, my sister, and was gone 
Far from my yearning heart—far from my eyes! 
With arms stretched upward to the azure skies, 

I prayed, I wept, in suppliant accents spoke, 

And sick at heart convulsively awoke. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


The Maid, when now the Crone had brought the light, 
Thus weeping told the terrors of the night. 

« Eurydica! child of our Father’s heart, 

I live, but life and vigour fast depart. 

Methought, to-night, a Man, most fair to view, — 
Snatched me along; with hurrying speed we flew 

Through pleasant willow-groves, and banks and places new. 
Alone, my sister, next I seemed to go, 

And tracked thy steps with wandering search and slow ; 
And still I sought, and still could never meet, 

While every path gave way beneath my feet. 

And now, methought, my Father’s accents cried, 

« O child! by sorrows must thou first be tried ; 

Yet shall the river check his downward force, 

And Fortune find at last a happier course.” 

This said, my Father straight dissolved away, 

Nor to my wishing eyes would longer stay : - 
Though oft to heaven my lifted hands I spread, 

And fondly called, and tears of longing shed; 

Then from my aching heart sleep with a struggle fled. 


Who shall give in English the an- sane,” quoth Cicero, “ et digna Haci- 
swer of Pyrrhus of Epire to Fabri- darum genere sententia.” It is trum- 
cius the Roman Consul, concerning _ pet-tongued. 
the ransom of the captives? « regalis 
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‘¢ Nec mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dederitis ; 
Nec cauponantes bellum, sed belligerantes ; 

Ferro, non auro, vitam cernamus utrique, 

Vosne velit, an me regnare Hera; quidve ferat sors 
Virtute experiamur et hoc simol accipe dictum : 
Quorum virtutei belli Fortuna pepercit, 

Horumdem me libertatei parcere certum est : 

Dono ducite, doque volentibus cum magneis Dis.” 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


** Nor price | seek, nor shall ye ransom yield ; 
Let us not trade, but combat in the field: 
Steel, and not gold, our being must maintain, 
And prove which nation Fortune wills to reign. 
Whom chance of war, despite of valour, spared, 
I grant them freedom, and without reward. 
Conduct them then, by all the mighty gods ! 
Conduct them freely to their own abodes.” 


Why change “aurum” into “price?” 
Gold is the word—coin or bullion. 
sé Let us not trade” does not give the 
peculiar sentiment of Pyrrhus — 
«‘ cauponantes bellum.” It is very 
difficult to give it in English, but it 
must be given—or the translator fails 
in his office. ‘“ Our being must 
maintain” is very feeble, and the he- 
roic wE in “ cernamus” sacrificed. 


How could man of woman born leave 
out “ hoe semel accipe dictum !” 
That noble Dictum is all inall. How 
could Mr Dunlop avoid seeing that 
the power of the subsequent expan- 
sion of the Dictum mainly lies in the 
apposition of “ virtutei and libertatei,” 
« Fortuna pepercit,” and “ me par- 
cere?” From his version it escapes. 
It is not the Potato. 





WILLIAM HAY. 


Your gold I ask not, pay no gifts to me, 

No chafferers in war, but warriors we / 

Let steel, not gold, determine—who shall die ; 

And Fortune—who shall reign—or you, or I; 

Let valour combat, but let her decide. 

This, too, I say—by this I will abide— 

Those men whose valour spared hath chance of war, 
I spare their freedom—free henceforth they are; 
Freely receive them—freely are they given— 

Take back your captives in the name of Heaven ! 


GEORGE MOIR. 


Your gold I seek not ; take your ransoms home ; 
Warriors, not traffickers in war, we come; 

Not gold, but steel, our strife should arbitrate, 

And valour prove which is the choice of fate. 

And hear me now proclaim this firm decree— 

‘ The brave whose lives the battle spared, with me 
Shall never mourn the loss of liberty.’ 

Unransom’d then your comrades hence remove, ~ 
And may the mighty gods the boon approve. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


I ask not gold; your proffered price retain ; 
War let us wage, not trade in war for gain; 
Let steel, not gold, now arbitrate the strife, 
That must decide between us death or life. 
What sovereign fortune dooms, let valour try, 
Which is for empire destined, you or I? 


And hear these words :—‘ Whose courage war's decree 


Has spared, their freedom shall be spared by me. 
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Unbought I give them—home your comrades lead— 


And may the mighty gods approve the deed.’ 


I seek not gold: with me no price you need; 
Let us not trade in war; but war indeed. 


With steel, not gold, the vital strife debate, 

And try by valour’s test the will of fate : 

If you the goddess gives or me to nee 

Or what she dooms: and hear me while I say: 
Whose valour war hath spared, a sure decree 
Tells them their freedom shall be spared by me: 
Lead hence your comrades ; freely they may go, 
And the Great Gods confirm what I bestow ! 


To another tune, trumpet-tongued too is “ the Combat of the Tribune 


with the Istrians.” Ennius has imitated Homer, Virgil Ennius—and 


jax, Ceeci- 


lius and Turnus are worth looking at. Were there ever such men? Ay, and 
there are now intens of thousands; for after all the human is a noble race, 


** Undique conveniunt, velut imber, tela Tribuno : 
Configunt parmam, tinnit hastilibus umbo, 

Erate sonitant galee ; sed nec pote quisquam, 
Undique nitendo, corpus discerpere ferro. 

Semper abundanteis hastas frangitque, quatitque ; 
Totum sudor habet corpus, moltumque laborat : 
Nec respirandi fit copia preepete ferro. 

Istrei tela manu jacientes sollicitabant, 

Occumbunt moltei leto, ferroque lapique, 

Aut intra meeros, aut extra preecipe casu.” 


‘* From every side the javelins, as a shower, 

Their iron tempest on the Tribune pour ; 

Struck by the spears his helm and shield resound : 
Though pierced his shield, no shaft inflicts a wound. 
Their missile darts the embattled Istrians throw, 
But all are hurled in vain against their foe : 

He pants, and sweats, and labours o’er the field, 
The flying shafts no pause for breathing yield ; 
Smote by the sword, or sling, the assailants fall 
Within, or headlong thrust beyond the wall.” 


The javelins pour * as a shower 
their iron tempest” (velut imber!) is 
sad tautology, showing the translator 
knows not how to deal with a simple 
strong image put into his hands. 
“ Semper abundanteis hastas frangit” 
he omits—opining that the matter of 
most moment is of no moment at all— 
the Tribune’s shivering the spears. 
He transplaces (to use a word of his 
own) the line “ Istrei,” &c. for no 
reason under the sun, and leaves out 
of it the best word in it—* and eke 
the kittlest,” ** sollicitabant.”  Za- 
bours o’er the field!” What can he 
mean by that? There is no field. 
Tis a hand-to-hand fight on the walls 
ofatown. The Tribune never stirs 
an inch from his stance, but to fling 


a tall fellow over the battlements. 
Would Mr Dunlop, were he an histo- 
rical painter, represent in his «‘ Grand 
Picture of the Combat of the Tribune 
with the Istrians,” thesaid Tribune *la- 
bouring o’er a field’’ of some five hun- 
dred or a thousand acres, now making 
play in a rally, and now fighting, like 
Richmond the Black, in arow with ever 
so many Johuny Raws, on the retreat ? 
Nor is “ headlong thrust beyond the 
wall” what a descriptive poet would 
naturally say, in telling the world that 
he had seen 4 gentleman fling a num- 
ber,of raffs over the bridge. “ Thrust 
beyond the bridge” would be odd. 

Compare the above huddle and hub- 
bub of words with Hay’s! 
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WILLIAM HAY. 

COMBAT OF THE TRIBUNE WITH THE ISTRIANS. 
Forth on the Tribune, like a shower, the gathering javelins spring, 
His buckler pierce—or on its boss the quivering lances ring— 
Or rattle on his brazen helm :—but vain the utmost might 
Of foes that press on every side,—none can that Tribune smite. 
And many a spear he shivers then, and many a blow bestows, 
With many a jet of reeking sweat his labouring body flows. 
No breathing time the Tribune has: no pause—the winged iron, 
The Istrian darts, in ceaseless showers, provoke him, and environ : 
And lance and sling destruction bring on many heroes stout— 
Who tumble headlong from the wall, within it, or without. 


From the Annals—of which perhaps 
more another day—let us go to the 
Tragedies of Ennius—and first to the 
Lament of Andromache. Scaliger, 
on account of its resemblance to the 


it was put into the mouth of the aged 
Queen by Ennius. But Scaliger, 
though a great scholar, was often ab- 
surd, and we must overhaul his por- 
trait. 


Wail of Hecuba in Euripides, believed 


ANDROMACHE. 
** Quid petam 

Preesidii aut exsequar ? quo nunc aut exilio aut fuga freta sim ? 
Arce et urbe orba sum ; qué accidam ? quo applicem ? 
Cui nec are patrise domi stant; fracte et disjecte jacent ; 
Fana flammé deflagrata; tosti alti stant parietes. 
O pater, O patria, O Priami domus ; 
Septum altisono cardine templum! 
Vidi ego te, adstante ope barbarica, 
Tectis celatis, laqueatis, 
Auro, ebore, instructum regifice :— 
Heec omnia vidi inflammari, 
Priamo v: vitam evitari, 
Jovis aram sanguine turpari.” 


f JOHN DUNLOP. 
‘* Where shall I refuge seek or aid obtain ? 
In flight or exile can I safety gain ?— 
Our city sacked—even scorched the walls of stone, 
Our fanes consumed, and altars all o’erthrown. 
O Father—country—Priam’s ruined home ! 
O hallowed temple with resounding dome, 
And vaulted roof with fretted gold illumed, 
In regal pomp !—All now I’ve seen consumed ! 
Have seen the foe shed Royal Priam’s blood, 
And stain Jove’s altar with the crimson flood.” 


yH~HeZOzss 


Mr Dunlop, during the process of 
translation, had not before his eyes the 
picture so vividly painted by Andro- 
mache. Look at the first four lines— 
or rather at the third and fourth—of 
the Latin and English. Of city 
and citadel she is bereft; and hav- 
ing hurriedly described the overthrow, 
dilapidation, and conflagration of fanes 
and altars, she says, “ tosti alti stant 
parietes.” Nothing can be finer—and 
there the baked ruins stand in imagi- 
nation. Mr Dunlop sees a number 
of words denoting destruction, and 
cares not how they may be collocated 
—not heeenot a White-and with per- 


fect sang froid places the final pic- 
ture first—at the same time enfeebling 
it by that senseless word, “ even scorch- 
ed our walls of stone.” The Andro- 
mache of Ennius then starts—recoils 
from the dismal vision, and recalls to 
mind and nobly describes that of her 
Father, her Country, her Father's 
House in all their splendour. By one 
unfortunate word the translator destroys 
that momentary and magnificent dream, 
‘‘ Priam’s ruined House!” Ohno! 
ruined indeed—but not believed to be 
ruined—addressed in fond delusion as 
if in its regal and religious pomp im- 
mortal! “ Resounding dome” we 
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shall not object tomfor ‘‘altisono car- 
dine” may perhaps be susceptible of 
that interpretation—but where is “ ad- 
stante ope barbarica?” It means, we 
do not doubt, the Trojan life-guards— 
that is the ARMy—and them—it—Mr 
Dunlop has omitted by his own par- 
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blood is beyond endurance ; for if 
there be a strong word in the English 
language—it is blood. What would 
you think of “ crimson flood for crim- 
son flood?” or of ‘* whosoever sheds 
man’s crimson flood, his crimson flood 
shall be shed ?” 


ticular desire. ** Crimson flood”’ for 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


What shelter can I seek or hope to know? 
What flight, what exile will elude the foe? 
Of city and of citadel bereft, 
What chance or choice of refuge have I left ? 
At home no more my father’s shrines are found, 
Broken they lie and scattered on the ground. 
Flames have devoured our temples and our halls, 
And blackened ruins are our lofty walls. 
O! father, O my native land, 
O! Priam’s house, where once did stand 
That dome whose gate resounding loud 
Wide opened to the royal crowd. 
I saw thee in thy day of might 
With proud imperial splendour bright, 


Fretted with sculptured roof on high, 
And rich with gold andivory ; 

While ranged around appeared the flower 
Of Phrygia’s bold barbaric power ; 

I saw thee when the spoiler came, 

And wrapped thy palaces in flame ; 


Saw Priam butchered where he stood, 
And Jove’s own altar stained with blood. 


WILLIAM HAY. 


Where shall I find or look for aid, in flight or exile trust ? 

Where turn myself? Our citadel and city in the dust! 

My country’s altars overthrown, a mass of ruins lie,-— ; 

Our fanes in flames, and scorched and black, our walls and bulwarks high ! 
My father—oh! my father land—oh! Priam’s palace proud ; 

Thou temple fenced by gates that turned on hinges sounding loud, 

I saw thee—when beleaguered by the fierce barbaric host— 

Thy vaulted roofs with ivory and fretted gold emboss’d ; 

These—thee 1 saw, thou princely pile, sink in that fiery flood ; 

And Priam foully murdered stain Jove’s altar with his blood. 


WILLIAM E. AYTOUN. 


Whither shall I flee for refuge ? whither shall I look for aid ? 

Flight or exile, which is safer? tower and town are both betrayed ; 
Whom shall I employ for succour? our old altars are no more, 

Broken, crushed they lie, and splintered, and the flames above them roar. 
And our walls all blackened stand—O my father! father land! 

O thou haughty house of Priam—temple with the gates surrounded 

I have seen thee—all thy splendour, all thy eastern pomp unbounded— 
All thy roofs and painted ceilings, all the treasures they contain, 

I have seen them—seen them blazing—I have seen 6ld Priam slain, 
Foully murdered, and the altar of the Highest bears the stain. 


TELamon. Such is the title of that all looked-for evils—such as 


THREE Lines quoted by Cicero in 
his Tusculan Questions—-to illustrate 
a maxim of the Cyrenaic philosophers, 


death—are more easily borne than 
those that are unexpected; and we 
desire to believe that they were put 
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by Ennius into the mouth of Telamon, 
the Father of the Greater Ajax. And 
how, and where, and when did the 
Greater Ajax die? Some say, quoth 
a scholiast of our acquaintance, that 
having been wounded by Paris, he 
came to the ships with his blood gush- 
ing from him, a:oggowy ; others that an 
oracle informed the Trojans to batter 
him with mud, for that he was invul- 
nerable by steel, and that he thus 


[April, 
died ; others that he-committed sui- 
cide—the common opinion; and if 
you wish to be terrified, read the 
Ajax of Sophocles. Pindar says he 
was invulnerable in that part of his 
body which was covered by the lion’s 
skin, All this saith to us our friend 
the scholiast, and it may be all in 
Keightly ; our friend Vossius saith, 
¢¢ Sunt enim verba Telamonis, cum 
accepisset nuncium de mortuo Ajace.”’ 


TELAMON. 


Ego quom genui, tum moriturum scivi et ei rei sustuli ; 
Preterea ad Trojam quom misi ad defendendam Greciam, 
Scibam me in mortiferum bellum, non in epulas mittere. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


I reared him subject to death’s equal laws ; 
And when to Troy I sent him in our cause, 
I knew I urged him into mortal fight, 

And not to feasts or banquets of delight. 


That is not one of the worst of the 
Shirra’s attempts; but it has one 
** mortal murder onits head.” Tela- 
mon did not “ urge’ Ajax to join the 
armament. It is a senseless libel on 
Father and Son to say so—for the 
Prince stept on board like a bride- 


groom. The King sent him with his 
Power—and he went of his own great 
accord. ‘“ Not to feasts or banquets” 
is bad—* non in epulas” is good; 
‘‘ subject to death’s equal laws” is 
formal—“ moriturum” is the very 
word. Here are Six. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


1 ° 
I knew when I begat him he must die, 
And bred him up to meet that destiny ; 
And knew that when to Troy I sent my son, 
To battles, not to banquets, he had gone. 


2 


That he must one day lie among the dead 
I knew when I begat him—when I bred ; 
And when I sent him to the walls of Troy, 
That *twas to mortal war, not feasts of joy. 


3. 
I knew my son was mortal, and I gave 
Him fitting nurture for a warrior’s grave ; 
And when I sent him to Troy’s leaguer’d wall, 
*T was not to feast—but fight—perchance to fall. 


4. 
When I begat and bred him well I knew 
That he was, like his father, mortal too ; 
And when to Troy I sent him, that his life 
Would not be spent in feasts, but deadly strife. 


5. 
I knew when I begat him that his days 
Were numbered ; in that knowledge he was bred ; 
And when I sent him forth Troy town to raze, 
I knew ’twas not to feasts, but fields of dead. 
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6. 
I knew that he was born and bred to die ; 
And when for sake of Greece, I sent my son 
To Troy, I knew whate’er his destiny, 
To fight, not feast, went Ajax Telamon. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


1, 
When life I gave him, then I knew that one day he must die, 
And rear’d him for the common lot that waits humanity. 
And still, when sending him to Troy as Greece’s champions went, 
I knew to fields of deadly fight, and not to feasts, I sent. 


2. 
Even when I gave him being, then I knew 
That he must die, and rear’d him in that view. 
Again I knew, when sending him to Troy, 
I sent to fields of blood, not feasts of joy. 


JAMES F. FERRIER. 


I knew my son was mortal from the first, 

And for no end but death I had him nurst: 
Moreover, when I sent him forth to Troy, 

I knew men met not there to feast, but to destroy. 


WILLIAM HAY. 


When I begat him, then I knew in sooth, 
That die he must ; for ¢his I rear’d his youth. 
Moreover, when I sent him to maintain 

The cause of Greece at Troy, I knew, again, 
That I had sent him, at his country’s call, 

To deadly warfare—not to banquet hall. 


‘Old times I said are living there’ — 
and surely “ the ancient spirit is not 
dead,” in these versions by Us and 
Ours. So spake Telamon to the Nun- 
cius—but about midnight he was a 
changed man, and the people in the 
palace, seeing him walking about with 
white face and red eyes, tearing out 
his hair in handfuls, saying never 
a word, but groaning incessantly, 
might well have thought him mad, 
had they not known from the first that 


the old King would never get over 
the death of his Ajax, and was a gone 
man in spite of that lofty speech, 
which was all gammon and spinnage 
flung out by despair. 

Attius, they say, wrote a Tragedy 
called Brutus. This fragment of it is 
a fine oneTarquin’s Dream. We 
tried to translate it in the measure and 
mood of Lochiel’s Warning — and 
thought of Dunans — but we fell 
through it. 


** Quum jam quieti corpus nocturno impetu 
Dedi, sopore placans artus languidos ; 

Visum est, in somnis, pastorem ad me adpellere 
Pecus lanigerum eximia pulchritudine. 

Duos consanguineos arietes inde eligi, - 
Preclarioremque alterum involare me : 

Deinde, ejus germanum cornibus connitier 

In me arietare, eoque ictu me ad casum dari. 


Exin prostratum terra, graviter saucium, 


Resupinum, in celo contueri maximum 
Ac mirificum facinus; dextrorsum orbem flammeum 


Radiatum Solis linquier cursu novo. 


AUGUR, : 
Rex, que in vité usurpant homines, cogitant, curant, vident, 


Queque agunt vigilantes, agitantque, ea si cui in somno accidunt, 
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Minus mirum est: sed in re tanté haud temere visa offerunt. 


Proin videne, quem tu esse hebetem deputes eque ac pecus, , 

Is sapientia munitum pectus egregium gerat, 

Teque regno expellat ; nam id, quod de sole ostentum est tibi, 

Popolo commutationem rerum portendit fore 

Perpropinquam. Hee bene verruncent popolo ; nam quod ad dexteram 
Ceepit cursum ab leva, signum preepotens, pulcherrimé 

Auguratum est, rem Romanam publicam summam fore.” 





JOHN DUNLOP. 


** When now I closed in sleep my weary eyes, 
Yielding my limbs to slumber’s soft surprise ; 
Methought a shepherd drove his Fleecy Care 

To where I stood—a flock of beauty rare. 

Two shaggy rams of the same stock I chose ; 

Of whom one, butting, with repeated blows, 
Stretched me on earth; where as I prostrate lay 
And bruised, I saw the devious orb of day, 

(A wondrous portent !) his due course forsake, 
And to the east a path unwonted take. 


ANSWER OF THE INTERPRETER. 


That things, O king! which waking meet our eyes, 
Should come again in sleep, need not surprise, 

Or that such forms as during day excite 

Should oft return as phantoms of the night. 

But such strange visions, by no memories brought, 
And of such moment, rarely rise for nought. 
Bethink you then, lest one, whom you regard 

As dull and senseless like the brutal herd, 

Bear an excelling mind, with wisdom stored, 


And from this kingdom drive its exiled Lord. 

But those strange signs which in the heavens appear, 
Foretell that now a change of empire’s near— 

Much to the public weal; for that dread sight 

Portends the Roman power will gain a glorious height.” 


** Fleecy care,” ut supra, and phra- 
ses of that sort, have long infested the 
lower, perhaps the higher, walks of 
literature ; but old Ennius says “ pe- 
cus lanigerum,” and so should the 
Sheriff. We like Thomson's “ woolly 
people,” which is bold—bolder than 
“hairy people ;” and Ennius might 
so have spoken of dogs or men. “Eo 
ictu” is curiously and elaborately mis- 
translated “ with repeated blows”—one 
did the business and laid Tarquin on 
his back as flat as a flounder. But 
these are trifles. What has become 
of the significant line “« Preeclariorem- 
que alterum involare (potius immo- 
lare) me?’’ Leftout. Why? True, 
the interpreter passes it over—but as- 
suredly it has a meaning—and we think 
we see it. Pregnant or not, the trans- 
lator had no right to omit it; and as 
he has mentioned there were two “ shag- 
gy rams,” and described the behaviour 
of the one, he was bound to say what 
happened to the other, and to let Tar- 


quin tell his dream in his own words. 

That both rams were “ shaggy” is not 

improbable, for we have no reason to 

think they had been clipped ; but Tar- 

quin does not call them so, having, 

in the line before, called them ‘ wool- 
ly,” andthat wasenough. Ennius was 
the last man in the world through the 
mouth of Tarquin to call the Sun “ the 
devious orb of day.” Had he been so, 
his motions on this occasion would have 
excitedno surprise. A ‘ devious orb” 
has no * due course,” and therefore 
cannot “forsake” it; and the ‘devious 
orb” who forsakes his ‘‘ due course” ipso 
facto “takes an unwonted path.” This 
style of writing is vicious, and not at- 
tributable to any good poet—least of 
allto Ennius. His language here is not 
easily translateable ; but it is vigorous 
and concise. ~ “ Linquier” should be 
“‘ liquier ;” ‘ dextrorsum cursu novo” 
is as simple as can be; and as unlike 
as can be to the wretched tautology of 
‘* devious orb of day forsaking his due 
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course and taking an wnwonted path” lator; * exiled Lord” is illogical, 
—in its worst shape prose. yes and for if he be already exiled he cannot 
surprise should not have rhymed twice be driven from his kingdom; and 
to each other within eight lines—“ ex- ‘strange signs” and ‘that dread sight” 
cite” by itself is bald; “should come are sorry substitutes indeed for “ Sig- 
again in sleep,” and “return asphan- num prcepotens” and “ pulcherrime 
toms of the night,” worse than bald, auguratum est’ — words that nobly 
as bad as a change of wig; “ by no close the interpretation of the Sooth- 
memories brought”’ is meant to be ex- sayer. 

planatory, and is foisted in by the trans- 


WILLIAM E. AYTOUN. 


When repose had come upon me and I yielded to its power, 

All my weary limbs composing, in the silent midnight hour ; 

It appeared to me in slumber, that a shepherd drove along 
For my choice, it seemed, his hirsel, fair they were, and young, and strong. 
Two I marked that kindred seeming, most of all my fancy pleased, 
And the comeliest and fairest of the twaine, I straightway seized ; 
When behold, the other turning, aimed at me his armed brow, 

And so fiercely at me butted, that I fell beneath the blow. 

There while lying, sorely wounded, to the heaven I cast my eyes, 
And there saw I such an omen, as might well my soul surprise. 

For the sun’s resplendent body seemed towards the east to tend, 
Leaving his accustomed orbit—what may such a sight portend ? 


ANSWER OF THE INTERPRETER. 


Little need we wonder, monarch, if the thoughts our bosoms keep, 

If the deeds we fashion waking, should return to us in sleep. 

Yet not lightly may such visions in so great a thing be rated, 

Therefore, take thou heed lest any whom thou thought’st was fitly mated 
With the dull and senseless many, be not wise, and good, and brave, 

Lest he drive thee from thy kingdom; for the sign that Phebus gave, 
Shows some swift and sudden changing, something which shall see the light 
Well-portending for the people ; since that Omen from the right 

To the left its course pursuing, is a certain sign and sure, 

That the Roman state shall flourish, and beyond all states endure. 


WILLIAM HAY. 


*T was night—and I had given myself to rest, 
Soothing my limbs by languor much oppressed, 
When as it seemed, to me-ward in my sleep 

A shepherd drove a flock of loveliest sheep : 
Two kindred rams were chosen: of the two 
The fairer as an offering there I slew— 
Whereat his brother rushing with a bound, 
Pointed his horns, and struck me to the ground, 
Supine, sore wounded, gazing on the skies— 
Wherein this mighty marvel met mine eyes : 
Eastward the radiant sun right onward press’ d, 
And with his flaming orb—fled the retiring west. 


ANSWER OF THE INTERPRETER. 


That the thoughts, feelings, objects, cares of men, 
Their wakeful actions live in dreams again, 

Is not so very strange :—but sucha dream— 

As thine, oh! King, no vain illusion deem,— 

Lest he, who seems even duller than a sheep, 

May bear a heart where wisdom watch doth keep, 
And thrust theehence. The sun’s ostent, ’tis clear, 
Portends a change of circumstances near,— 
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And for the people’s good: for since the sun mag 
From left to right his altered course did run, con! 
Signs so prevailing gloriously proclaim— ning 
The Commonwealth of Rome will reach the heights of fame. one! 
diffi 
Let us try Mr Dunlop by his ver- or two lines—or even one. Here are to ¢ 
sions of some very short passages— four lines from the Scipio of Ennius, to u 
and see if he can render rightly four, jott 


Mundus cceli vastus constitit silentio, 
Et Neptunus szevus undeis aspereis pausam dedit : 





Sol equeis iter repressit unguleis volantibus ; 
Constitére amneis perenneis,—arbores vento vacant. 


JOHN DUNLOP, 


O’er Heaven's wide arch a solemn silence reigned, 

And the fierce ocean his wild waves restrained ; 

The sun repressed his steeds’ impetuous force ; 

The leaves no breezes shook,—streams stayed their course, 


In the Latin all the listeners are in the 
nominative, and out of that case you 
cannot put them without enfeebling the 
expression of their passion. That will 
be acknowledged at once by every one 
who feels the power of the passage. 
They all hush themselves, and are 
still, to hear recounted the exploits of 
Scipio. Mr Dunlop demolishes “* Mun- 
dus ceeli” with the first flourish of his 
pen; with the second, by changing 


him into “ the ocean,” he annihilates 
Neptune ; he spares Sol, but virtuall 

with the third cuts the feet off his 
horses ; with the fourth he makes trees 
and streams change places; and with 
the fifth he makes leaves represent 
trees, to sad enfeeblement of the image, 
and in the teeth of old Ennius, whe 
calls a tree a tree, just as all sensible 
eng call a spade a spade. Now 

ere are two right versions, = 


WILLIAM HAY. 


The Heaven's vast system hush’d in silence stood, 
And savage Neptune calmed his furious flood ; 

The Sun his coursers’ winged footsteps curbed ; 

The flowing rivers stopped, the trees were undisturbed. 


CHARLES NEAVES, 


Heaven’s mighty sphere in moveless silence stood, 

And savage Neptune lulled his raging flood ; 

The sun his horses’ winged steps confined ; 

Full streams stood still ; trees stirred not with the wind. 


Take two lines. 


“¢ Jupiter hic risit, tempestatesque serene 
Riserunt omnes risu Jovis omnipotentis.” 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


«¢ The Olympian Father smiled ; and, for a while, 
Nature’s calmed elements returned the smile.” 


We doubt if it be possible to equal 
the original—and this version is not 
without merit. But it hangs unfor- 
tunately on a feeble thread—“ for a 
while.” This is not an instance of 
what Mr Danlop speaks of in his Pre- 


face—‘‘ and besides, I am sure that 
even the greatest poets and most cor- 
rect or successful translators, in sur- 
mounting the difficulties of rhyme, 
must have felt that new excellencies 
arose from the effort.” Besides, the 
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magnificent close of the Latin lines, 
connected as it is with the bold begin- 
ning, has no parallel in the English 
ones—and since Mr Dunlop chose the 
difficulty, great as it is, he was bound 
to overcome it. Mr Hay confessed 
to us that he could not master it—but 
jotted down instanter the following 
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version with his pencil on his thumb- 
nail :— 


** Jove smiled ; all nature kindling at the 
gleam ? 

Smiled back the smile of Jupiter Su- 
preme.” 


Take, again, two lines from Attius :— 


Nihil credo auguribus, qui aures verbis divitant 
Alienas, suas ut auro locupletent domos. 


4 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


I heed not those augurs who tickle the ear 
With words, for their profit, which cost us so dear. 


LITERAL PROSE. C. Ne 


I nothing trust augurs who with words enrich the ears 
Of others, that with gold they may replenish their own houses. 


LITERAL VEBSE. DITTO, 


I trust not augurs who enrich our ears with fables old, 
In order to replenish their own abodes with gold. 


This version of Mr Dunlop’s we look 
on as the consummate flower of folly 
—the force of folly can no farther go- 
—not even were she to join the othe 
two; and we award to the Phenomenon 
the Prize. Aures—domos; verbis— 
auro; alienas, suas; divitant, locu- 
pletent—all avoided as if they had the 
itch ; all but the ear—which, how- 
ever, has the itch, and is tickled ac- 
cordingly “ with words which cost us 
so dear!!!” 

Mr Dunlop has given us versions 
of some two dozen of the Maxims 
of Publius Syrus— which, in his 
History of Roman Literature, he 
says rightly “have just the appear- 
ance of thoughts or sentiments, like 
those of Rochefoucauld ;” they 
appear for the greater part to be 
almost Stoical maxims ;” they now 
seem * trite, because they have be- 
come familiar to mankind, and have 
been re-echoed by poets and mo- 
ralists, from age to age;” “all of 
them are most felicitously expressed, 
and few of them seem erroneous, 
while, at the same time, they are per- 
fectly free from the selfish or worldly- 
minded wisdom of Rochefoucauld or 
Lord Burleigh.” All that is well 
said ; but how does Mr Dunlop deal 
in translation with the sentiments 
“ most felicitously expressed?” He 
has converted them. into doggrel. 
Thus, 


‘* Non facile solus serves quod multis 
placet.” 


“* It is not easy to retain 
What others much desire to gain.” 


Eheu! The felicity is gone. It 
lies in the opposition of solus and 
multis; blunt that point or break it, 
and you have a caput mortuum. 
**Rarum esse oportet, quod diu carum 

velis.” 


‘¢ That must a rarity remain, 
Which may its value long retain.” 


Loud cries of oh! oh! oh! from 
all parts of the House. Carum 
and rarum is a happy clink and 
clincher. Rare and dear, though no 
shakes of a rhyme, might do; but 
there is nothing of the kind at all in 
Mr Dunlop’s drivel; and had Pub- 
lius written in that style, Laberius, 
a Roman knight, needed not have died 
of mortification at seeing Cesar “ be- 
pate the dramatic crown on a Syrian 
slave.” 


** Cui semper dederis, ubi negas, rapere 
imperas.” 

‘* He all whose wants you have, when 
asked, supplied, 

Will learn to take as soon as he’s denied. 

O tempora! O Moses! 

Here comes a queer mistake. 

‘¢ Homo qui in homini calamitoso est mi- 

sericors, meminit sui ; 
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Habet in adversis auxilia, qui in secundis ‘‘ Puras Deus, non plenas adspicit manus,” 
commodat.” 


‘‘ He who his fortune with the needy 7ORN DUMP. 


shares, ‘* Heaven from its worshippers demands 
Against his own distress a fund prepares.” Not full, but pure, unsullied hands.” 
Mr Dunlop supposes these two Can’t he look and see “ Puras non 
maxims are one, and by confusing plenas’—unsullied spoils all. There 
both, translates neither. must be but one word. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


] e. 
Pure hands, not full, the God desires to see 
In those who at his altar bend the knee. 


2. 
In those who seek his shrine, God still demands 
Not overflowing, but unsullied hands. 


3 
In him who to deserve his love aspires, 
Hands pure, not full, the Deity requires. 


4. 
He who would God’s regard secure, 
Must come with hands, not full, but pure. 


5. 
God in his worshippers demands 
Not full but unpolluted hands. 


6. 
Pure, not replenish’d hands, God still delights 
To see devoted to his altar’s rites. 


Hands pure, not full, are needed in God’s eyes 
To offer acceptable sacrifice. 


For our amusement and yours, let That is the very best he could do; 
us take a Maxim, and show in what and in his judgment, after profound 





a multitude of different lights its mean- 
ing may be brought out. Here is one 
not so much a maxim as a pathetic, 
poetical, and philosophical exclama- 
tion. 

** © Vita misero longa—felici brevis!” 

JOHN DUNLOP. 
** Ah! to the Happy soon comes death, 


meditation, he felt himself called on 
by his soul musing on things to come 
and gone, to exclude the word Vira 
from his prize version! That is in- 
deed droll. 

Here are Two Dozen or Ours. 
Keep in mind our avowed pur- 
pose. 








But long the Wretched draw their breath.” 


O VITA MISERO LONGA! FELICI BREVIS! 


1 
O Life! how long to them with grief opprest ! 
How short thou always seemest to the blest 


2 
“  O Life! how long to the unhappy heart ! 
But to the happy—oh how short thou art! 
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’ 3 
Oh! Jong this Life to wretched men doth seem ; 
But to the happy shorter than a dream. 


b 
How long this Life to Misery appears ! 
How short to Happiness its length of years! 


5 
How long this Life seems to Distress ! 
How short, alas! to Happiness! 


6 
O Life! to Misery how drear! 
To Bliss how short dost thou appear 


7 
To Joy, how swift! to Grief how slow! 
O Life! thy current seems to flow! 


; 8. 
O Life! to Misery how slow, 
To Happiness how swift thy flow ! 


9. 
«¢ O Life! when wilt thou cease ?’’ the wretched cries ; 
‘“* Alas!” exclaims the happy, “ how Life flies!” 


10. 
Endless this Life to them whom none befriend ; 
Too soon upon the happy steals its end. 


11. 
Long seems Life’s journey to the man of woes ; 
Soon on the happy traveller comes its close. 


12. 
Life seems as if it never would have done 
To Grief. - With Joy it ends ere well begun. 


13. 
O Life! a lengthening curse art thou to Grief! 
Then only when a blessing art thou brief. 


14, 
Life with the wretched will prolong its stay ; 
Its visit to the happy seems a day. 


15. 
The wretched think this Life will ne’er be done; 
The happy theirs no sooner come than gone. 


16. 
An endless pilgrimage seems Life to Grief ; 
To Joy a journey beautiful but brief. 


17. 
Dragged on by Grief at last Life slowly dies ; 
Borne on the wings of Joy she swiftly flies. 


18. 
How long, alas! the shortest Life to Misery appears ! 
How short the longest to Delight} one day of many years. 
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19. 


That Life is long is the complaint of Grief ; 
Joy only weeps to think it is so brief. 


20. 
To quicken Time’s slow pace Grief vainly tries ; 
Joy vainly to forget how swift he flies. 


21. 
O but this Life is long to wretch like me! 
To Marcus short in his felicity. 


22. 
To wretched Me how long Life’s weary way ! 
To happy Thee the journey of a day. 


23. 
Oh! long this Life to miserable man! 
When he is happy—then ‘tis but a span. 


24. 
Why, Life! so long with him who hates thee stay ! 
From him who loves thee why so fast away! 


25. 
The shadow round Life’s dial seems to fly 
With Happiness, to pause with Misery. 
We perceive that we have thrown ourselves of a few this minute enclo- 
in one to the bargain, and could give sed in a dinner invitation for Saturday, 


you a gross; but we “bridle in our from our ingenious and dear young 
struggling muse with pain,” and avail friend 


JAMES F, FERRIER. 


1, 
O Life! how sluggish when the heart is sick, 
But when the heart is happy, Oh! how quick. 


2. 
O Life! the wretched think thou’lt ne’er be done, 
The happy clasp thee—and their hour is run. 


3. 
O Life! how long when seen through tears and sighs, 
But oh! how short thy course to smiling eyes. 


4, 
O Life! all chide thy flight, although 
From very different causes— 
For Grief complains ’tis far too slow, 
And Joy; it never pauses. 


5. 
O Life! thy shortness or thy length is in the heart of man! 
Longer to Grief than Mirza’s bridge; to Joy thou’rt but a span. 


Another dinner invitation, we declare, from another ingenious and dear and 
still young friend, and fortunately for Friday, enclosing rive. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 
1. 
O life, to wretches long, to those how brief 
Whose happy fortunes never felt a grief. 
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2. 
O life, how long to those in grief, 
To those in gladness, oh, how brief. 


3. 
How different, life, thy length appears 
When dressed in smiles, or steeped in tears. 


° 4. 
O life, how long to him thy course appears, 
Who counts its progress by his sighs and tears : 
To him how short, whose happy lot beguiles 
The gliding moments with perpetual smiles. 


5. 
O life, beheld through flowing tears, 
A lengthened waste thy course appears: 
But when glad eyes its measure scan 
By fortune’s rays, it seems a span. 


A letter—post mark Camlachie— provision-merchant could have got 
that is queer. Who can it be from? wind of our intentions baffles conjec- 
Mordecai Mullion! How theretired ture; but he has sent us Srx. 


MORDECAI MULLION, 


I. 
Life! by thy rail-road rattle spunkies all ; 
The dough and dowie gang by the canawl. 


2. 
Life! on thy road no rise the unburthened mark, 
But to the packman thou art up-hill-wark. 


3. 
O Life! but to the dowie thou art dreigh ; 
Whew! what a rate thou skelps’t at wi’ the skeigh. 


4, 
O Life! thy days are long and weary, 
To him who journeys with Grief inside, 
But on the box wi’ my ain Dearie, 
How fast behind us the mile-stones glide ! 


5. 
O Life! thou art a Peerie ; 
A sandy-hopper to the gay, a dozer to the eerie. 


O Life! life! life! 

Sae langsome to the eerie ! 
But oh! how swiftly glintin by 
The ingle o’ the cheerie. 


Well done Mordy. But we are out of cheese. 


Another maxim of the Mime, 
Casta ad virum matrona parendo imperat. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


Matrons who willingly obey 
Their husbands, by submission sway. 
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Bad. The “plural” paralyses it ; “willingly obey,” gives it the dropsy ; 
and the maxim expires. ‘ By submission sway” is right—and all the rest is 
wrong. Let us try our hand—ar Twenry. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 


By prompt obedience to his every word, 
A virtuous wife is Empress o’er her Lord. 


2. 
A good wife from her nuptial hour, 
In her obedience finds her power. 


3. 
A virtuous wife rejoiceth soon to prove 
What easy power obedience gives to love. 


4, 
That happy house ne’er hears the tongue of strife, 
Where all is ruled by an obedient wife. 


How shall a virtuous wife her husband sway ? 
The secret lies in one short word—obey. 


A chaste wife rule from her obedience draws, 
And by accepting gives the household laws. 


ae 
Wives, to your husbands be obedient—and 
Your virtue will obtain supreme command. 


8. 
Ladies! ‘keep graven on your hearts my words— 
‘ Best by obedience can you rule your lords.” 


9, 
How gently glides the marriage life away, 
When she who rules still seems but to obey ! 





10. 
O happy husband! of the happy wife 
Whose power is in obedience all her life. 


1l. 
How gently a good wife her husband guides ; 
And while she seemeth but to serve, presides. 


12. 
See gentle wife by haughty husband stand, 
And own obedience stronger than command. 


13. 
A virtuous lady of her lord is seen 
To be at once the subject and the queen. 


14, 
The virtuous wife obeys her husband still,, 
And figds her own accomplished in his will. 
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15. 
O'er him the Lord of all these wide domains, 
The Lady, sitting on his footstool, reigns. 


16, 
None.ever heard her issue a command, 
Yet she, and not her husband, rules the land. 


17. 
How high the power in humble hands that lies, 
Obedience doth command our destinies. 


18. 
The Lady rules the Lord of all the land, 
Obedient to obedience is command. 


19. 
The husband lives beyond the reach of strife, 


- Whom by obedience rules a virtuous wife. 


20. 
How happy by chaste wife is husband made, 
Unconsciously commanded, while obeyed. 


MORDECAI MULLION (THE DEVIL’S DOZEN). 


1 . 
A pawky wife kens weel that to obey 


Is aye the surest gate her sumph to sway. 


2. 
Shusie! my dochter! the gudeman obey, 
And, like your mither, you'll get your ain way. 


3. 
The sonsie wife, that’s ne’er a minute grumphy, 
The secret kens how best to rule her sumphy. 


4, 
A chaste wife soon perceives her only plan, 
To sway is to submit to her gudeman. 


5. 
Jenny surte sees, that ’tis the sure way still, 
To get her ain, to gie our Jock his will. 


6. 
The gudewife sune fin’s out there’s nae sic plan 
O’ rulin’, as obeyin’ the gudeman. 


Constant obedience to the gudeman grant, 
And, gudewife, you’se get a’ times a’ you want. 


8. 
By seemin’ to gie Roger a’ the rule, 
Roun’ your wee finger you may turn the fule. 


‘ 9. 
Perform aff-haun’ whatever Jocky seeks, 


An’ he’ll ne'er ken that Jenny wears the breeks. ° 
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10, 
The wife that lets her husband's rage blaw owre, 
This secret kens— Obedience is Power.” 


ll. 
Katie! thour't chaste, therefore be na camstairy, 
And by the neb thou'lt learn to lead thy Dearie. 


12. 
Ne’er, wives, with husbands take the upper-hand, 
In your obedience bideth your command. 


13. 
Oyez! oyez! obey your husbands, wives ! 
And you may wear the breeches all your lives. 


14, 
Obey your husband at whatever cost, 
And he will ne’er suspeet ye rule the roast. 


Buchan. Even Mr Dunlop is aware 


then to the famous Prologue of Labe- 
rius. Here are some wolfish lines 
from the Pheenisse of Ennius, full of 
sea-coast noise. Mouth them, and 
you will think of the Bullers of 


that there is something strange and 
wild in the versification, and makes a 
feeble effort to imitate it; but Hay 
undergoes a sea-change, and trans- 
lates like a Triton. 


s 
Ac ubi curvo litore latrans, 
Unda sub undis labunda sonit : 
Simul et circum magnisonantibus 
Excita saxis seeva sonando 
Crepitu clangente cachinnat. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


And where along the winding shore, 
Wave rolls on wave, with snilen roar ; 
While dashed re-echoing rocks around, 


the 
Lab 
thos 


The floods, with howling voice, resound. 


WILLIAM HAY. 


Along the margin of the winding shore 
Surges on surges urging yelp and roar ; 
While chafed by rocks fierce-clamouring round about, 
With many a crash and clang they shriek their laughter out. 
Hear Cecilius, the comedian, on God,— 
—— Deum qui non summum putet, 
Aut stultum, aut rerum esse imperitum existima : 
Cui in manu sit quem esse dementem velit, 
Quem sapere ; quem sanari, quem in morbum injici; 
Quem contra amari, quem accersiri, quem expeti. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


He who denies that there’s a God supreme, 

A fool, or ignorant, you well may deem : 

For in his hand the power almighty lies, 

Who shall on earth be senseless, or be wise; 

Who shall be healed, and who by sickness proved— 
Who amongst men regarded or beloved. . 


Mr Dunlop does not understand the religion of that Sentenria, It fs in 
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the very spirit of “ the Fool hath said 
in his heart there is no God.” But 
this incapable translator by the sense- 
less use of for” has utterly ruined it. 
He is not arguing with Stultus Po- 
pulorum, who denies the existence of 
a Supreme Being ; if he were, ** for” 
would imply an unfortunate petitio 
principit which even the Fool might 
scorn. He simply asserts the exist- 
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ence against the Fool; the greatness 
lies in the assertion itself—and the 
terms are simply expressive of an In- 
tuition. 

We have often admired the follow- 
ing lines of Gallus—which, we think, 
must be from the Greek. Dunlop dab- 
bles in the pure water of the poetry 
like a duck—Hay swims about like a 
swan, 








FRAGMENTUM GALLI. 
Occurris quum mane mihi; ni purior ipsa 
Luce nova exoreris, Lux mea! “dispeream : 
Quodsi nocte venis a vero ignoscite divi !) 
Talis ob occiduis Hesperus exit aquis. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


When you meet me at dawn, may I perish, my Fair, 
If the pure light of Morning with you can compare ; 
When you seek me at eve (O forgive me, ye gods!) 
Hesper shines not more bright o’er his watery abodes. 


WILLIAM HAY. 


If when the morn's in sight 
Thou meet’st me, may I perish! if mine eyes 


See not in Thee a purer ight arise, 
Than dawn itself—-my Light ! 


And if Thou com’st with Night,’ 
Then Hesperus—ye gods forgive me now ! 
Mounts from the western waters such as Thou, 
So beautiful and bright ! 


Now for the famous Prologue. We hardly need tell you in the words of 
the worthy Sheriff, that “the Prologue was recited by the Roman knight, 
Laberius, when requested by Julius Cesar to appear on the stage, and act 
those Mimes which he had written or shetehed.” 


PROLOGUS, 
** Necessitas (cujus cursiis transversi impetum 
Voluerunt multi effugere, pauci potuerunt) 
Qué me detrusit pené extremis sensibus ? 
Quem nulla ambitio, nulla unquam largitio, 
Nullus timor, vis nulla, nulla auctoritas 
Movere potuit in juvent4 de statu ; 
Ecce ! in senecta, ut facile labefecit loco 
Viri excellentis, mente elemente edita, 
Submissa placidé blandiloquens oratio, 
Etenim ipsi Di denegare cui nihil potuerunt, 
‘Hominem me denegare quis posset pati ? 
Ego bis trecenis annis actis sine nota, 
Eques Romanus ex lare egressus meo, 
Domum reyertar mimus, Nimirum, hoe die 
Uno plus vixi, mihi quam vivendum fuit. © 
Fortuna! immoderata in bono sequé atque in malo, 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 
Floris cacumen nostre famam frangere, 
Cur, quum vigebam membris previridantibus, 
Satisfacere popufo, et tali quum poteram viro, 
Non flexibilem me concurvasti, ut earperes? 
Nane me qud dejicis ? quid ad scenam affero, 
Decorem forme, an dignitatem corporis ? 
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Animi virtutem, an vocis jucunda sonum ? 
Ut hedera serpens vires arboreas necat, ¥; 
It me vetustas amplexu annorum enecat. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


** Stern Destiny (of whose impetuous course, 
Few, though they struggled, have escaped the force )— 
Where hast thou downward cast me in thy rage, 
While on the confines now of torpid age ? 

Me, whom fear, praise, or bribe, could ne’er persuade 
To ought, in youth, which might my rank degrade, 

Lo! some smooth words, in flattering phrase expressed, 
Have, in the wane of facile years, depressed : 

For who could bear that I, on earth, should chuse 

Him to deny, whom gods can nought refuse ? 

For threescore years, since first I saw the light, 

Ilived, without reproach: A Roman knight, 

This day, I left my sacred home ; but soon 

Shall there return, an actor and buffoon. 

Since stretched beyond the point where honour ends, 
One day too long my term of life extends. 

Fortune ! extreme alike in good and ill, 

Since thus to blast my fame has been thy will, 

Why didst thou not, ere spent my youthful race 

Bend me yet pliant, to this dire disgrace ? 

While power remained, with yet unbroken frame, 
Him to have pleased and earned the crowd’s acclaim : 
But now why drive me to an actor’s part, 

When nought remains of all the actor’s art ? 

Nor life nor fire, which could the scene rejoice, 

Nor grace of form, nor harmony of voice. 

As fades the tree round which the ivy twines, 

So in the clasp of age my strength declines.” 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


Necessity, whose strong opposing sway, 

Many would shun, but few can find a way, 

To what abasement has she made me bend, 
With life’s last senses ebbing to an end! 

Whom no ambitious lure, no sordid bait, <2 
Fear, force, nor influence of the grave or great 
Could shake, while youthful ardour yet was high, 
From the firm basis of my dignity, 

Lo! in old age, I totter from my place, 

And scarce resisting rush into disgrace ; 

Moved by the soothing speech and accents bland 
Of one who flatters when he might command. 
He who could all things from the gods obtain, 
Must not to me, a mortal, sue in vain. 


I threescore years without a blemish spent, 
A Roman knight forth from my Lares went, 
Home to return a player. O here indeed 
One day of life too much has fate decreed ! 
Fortune, immoderate still in bad or good, 
If ’twas thy pleasure in thy changeful mood, 
E’en with the gift thou gav’st, a poet’s name, 
To break the full-blown flower of my good fame, 
Why didst thou not bow down the flexile top 
Of my young stem, and so the blossom crop ; 
While yet my limbs in green and vigorous might 
Might yield the people or the prince delight ? 
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O! wherefore crush me now in my old age! 
What scenic virtues bring I to the stage ? 
Beauty of face, or dignity of form? 

The soul to animate, the voice to charm ? 
As creeping ivy kills the strangled tree, 

So the long clasp of years has dealt with me. 
A sepulchre I seem, of life bereft, 

The name of what I was alone is left. 


WILLIAM E, AYTOUN, 

Whither hath Destiny (whose current strong 
Hath spared how few, how many swept along) 
Flung me, her victim, in my latter days, 

Whom not ambition, nor the meed of praise, 

Nor fear, nor power, nor frowns, nor aught beside, 
Could move, when youthful, from my place of pride ? 
Lo! in mine age how easily I fall! 

One honeyed speech from Ceesar’s tongue was all. 
For how might I refuse his sovereign will, 

Whose every wish the Gods themselves fulfil ? 


Twice thirty years passed by without a scorn— 
A Roman knight I left my home this morn, 
And thither I return—as what ? a Mime! 
O, I have lived one day beyond my time— 
Fortune, unequal both in good and ill, 
If thou hadst power, by this unhappy skill, 
To tear the wreath of honour from my brow, 
Why was I not far earlier taught to bow, 
When with such aid as youth and strength afford, 
I might have won the crowd, and pleased their lord ? 
Now, why thus humbled? Where’s the form and face, 
The mien majestic, and the gallant grace— 
The fire of soul, the harmony of tone, 
That can adorn the mimic scene alone? 
As the slow ivy kills the stately tree, 


_ So age in its embrace is stifling me ; 
And nothing’s left of all my former fame 
Save the poor legend of a tomb—my name. 


The second line of Mr Dunlop’s 
version is as nearly as possible non- 
sense,—and had Laberius so spoken, 
his age and condition alone could have 
protected him against a hiss from that 
fastidious, fierce, and fawning audience 
of slavish spectators ; ‘on earth” and 
“Gods” is poor indéed, in compari- 
son with “hominem me” and ipsi 
Di;; “since first I saw the light,” is 
childish in the mouth of an old man 
who was hot in his dotage; the force 
of “ Mimus,” is sadly weakened by its 
being dilated into the double expres- 
sion, * actor and buffoon ;” “literarum 
laudibus”’ is omitted, because it has so 
much meaning, plainly referring to the 
old Knight’s degradation having pro- 
ceeded from his reputation as a writer 
of plays; “ floris cacumen,”’—a difficult 
image to be dealt with, is, of course, 
given almost the go-by—‘‘ere spent 


my youthful race,” spoils that image 
faintly expressed by Mr Dunlop in 
‘‘ blasted my fame,” by introducing 
another entirely different from it; and 
for some reason best known to him- 
self, he has shy'd the concluding line, 


‘* Sepulcri similis, nil nisi nomen retineo,” 


which completes and winds up the idea 
of the mournful extinction of the old 
knight’s very being, along with that 
of character, honour, and rank, which 
to him were life. ‘I had written,” 
says Mr Dunlop, “ the above version 
before I was aware of Goldsmith's 
translation.” No—he had not ; for he 
renders 
*¢ Nimirum hoc die 
Uno plus vixi, mihi quam vivendum fuit,” 
** Since stretched beyond the point where 
honour ends, ~ 
One day too long my term of life extends ;” 
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and the concluding lines of Gold- 
smith’s Prologue are, 


“* This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends ;”” 


and such a coincidence cannot be 
supposed casual—there being in the 
original nothing about honour—by any 
one who understands the doctrine of 
Chances. Mr Dunlop’s memory must 
have played him false. Goldsmith’s 
Prologue is not a translation—nor 
even a paraphrase--~it is a spirited 
and forcible imitation; but infested 
with the smart, free-and-easy, almost 
jocular turn of the Garrick school, and 


gives little either of the dignity, the in- . 


dignation, or the grief of the original. 
Cumberland's (in his Observer) is a 
professed translation, and has much 
merit. It contains not a few good 
lines, but misses many meanings, 
flows on round about all impediments, 
which therefore it cannot be said to 
overcome, and on the whole is lax 
without being free, and fluent with- 
out being poetical. 

Laberius’s prologue is a composi- 
tion equally remarkable for fine ex- 
pression and for noble sentiment. Its 
character is dignity and indignation 
mixed with melancholy ; the dignity 
of a Roman taught to prize his posi- 
tion as a citizen and man of rank, 
and scorning degradation as worse 
than death; the indignation of a man 
born free finding his liberty destroyed, 
and his self-respect outraged by a 


despot; and the melancholy which old 
age brings along with it in contem. 

lating its own feebleness and inabi- 
ity to resist insult. The earlier part 
of it is written with the utmost simpli- 
city, particularly those lines which re- 
cord the substance and sting of the 
injury and disgrace inflicted. “ Ego bis 
trecenis, &c. revertar mimus.” This is 
spoken as if no possible embellish- 
ment or expansion of style could pro- 
duce a more penetrating effect than 
the simple statement ofthe fact. There 
is a more figurative turn of expression 
in the rest of the composition, and 
much of it is beautiful. The image in 
the first part seems to be that of a 
statue or tower driven at last from its 


elevation and laid prostrate. The - 


ideas in the second part as to the 
breaking and plucking of the flower 
are not very distinct, and we confess 
do not appear to us to be quite con- 
sistent or coherent. The conclusion 
is exceedingly beautiful and full of 
touching emotion. Perhaps there 
might be found in some part of the 
Prologue a design to cover under the 
language of compliment an attack 
upon Cesar’s position as an usurper of 
despotic power, as well as his conduct 
towards Laberius himself. On the 
occasion when Laberius was thus 
driven on the stage, he is known to 
have avenged himself by turning the 
popular feeling strongly against 
Cesar’s invasion of Roman liberty. 


Come we now to Class Second of the Selections; and we begin with 


three strong lines—on Hercules. 


HERCULIS ELOGIUM, 


Transivi intrepidus per mille pericula victor. 
Non acies ferri, non clausis meenia portis, 
Conatus tenuere meos: DOMAT OMNIA VIRTUS. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


Bold and triumphant I, at last, 

Have through a thousand perils passed : 
Me nor the pointed steel, nor wall 

With barrier portals, could appal, 

Or baffle: VALouR NE’ER CAN FAIL; 

Bur MUST 0’ER ALL, AT LENGTH, PREVALL. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Dreadless through thousand dangers I have passed, 
And crowned with victory etand here at last ; 
Not glittering steel, barred gate, embattled wall, 


Stopt my achievements; VALOUR CONQUERS ALL. 
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Abuse ours, on condition of our abusing Dunlop's. Surely the close of ours 
is superior—if not, then are both execrably bad, Ours may not be Merum— 
his is sour milk and brackish water. 


SUBSCRIPTUM STATUA CUPIDINIS. 
Sol calet igne meo ; flagrat Neptunus in undis : 
Pensa dedi Alcide ; Bacchum servire coégi, 
Quamvis Liber erat ; feci servire -Tonantem, 
Quamvis magnus erat: Martem sine marte subegi. 


JOHN’ DUNLOP. < 
My flame new ardour on the Sun bestows, 
And Ocean’s King mid all his billows glows : 
> Twas I thé distaff to Alcides gave ;— 
Bacchus, who frees all others, was my slave : 
The Thunderer bent obsequious to my will, 
And Mars I vanquished without martial skill. 


‘CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Glows with my fire the Sun in Heaven, burns Neptune in the Sea; 
The wool I to Alcides gave; and I enslaved the Free, | 
Even Bacchus’ self; the Thunderer I tamed in all his might ; 
And Mars I struck down on his knees, although I cannot fight. 


*Pon our soul Jack’s as good as his master. Nay, we make our salaam to 
the Sheriff, and give in, His last line is better than ours—our first than his— 
for his first is bad. 


DE EUROPA A JOVE RAPTA, 
Europam, taurum mentitus, Jupiter aufert, 
Virgineos ardens pandere fraude sinus. 
Humani, tandem, venié denentur amores, 
Si tibi, samme defim! dulcia furta placent. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 
Jove the false semblance of a bull employed, 
And thus by guile Europa’s charms enjoyed : 
Then, be to man forgiven the thefts of love, 
Since such sweet stealths delight the gods above. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 
Jove in a bull’s false form, Europa stole, 
And satisfied, by fraud, his amorous soul ; 
The loves of mortals may be now forgiven, 
If these sweet thefts can please the King of Heaven. 


Mr Dunlop’s is not so much amiss ; but it has two bad faults—“ Thefts of 
love,” and “ sweet stealths,” are poor repetition—and * Gods above ” —shock- 
ing—for “ Summe deum.” 

Here is, and it is saying a great deal, the worst version in the volume. 


TITY! ALLEGORIA, 
Cui vultur jecur ultimum pererrat, 
Et pectus trahit, intimasque fibras, 
Non est, quem Tityi vocant poéte, 
Sed cordis mala, livor, atque luxus. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


The wretch whose side the vulture gnaws, 
And from their inmost chambers draws 
- The fibres of the breast ; 
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Is not whom Poets Tityus call, 
But whom voluptuous hours enthrall, 
And Envy's snakes infest. 


Seeing is believing, and therefore, simple explanation into English, abso 
we doubt not that these lines exist— lutely illustrates the allegory by 
but what miraculous misconception of another allegory, and avers that the 
the meaning of the Latin! The mo- vulture was a snake, or rather some 
ralist gives a simple explanation of snakes. That beats Bannagher. Here 
the allegory, reducing the poetry to is the moralist’s explanation given in 
prose; and Mr Dunlop in turning that _ perfection. 












WILLIAM HAY. 
The vulture that explores the liver’s lobes, 

Tugs at the heart, and inmost fibres probes, 

Is not what Bards the Bird of Tityus call, | 
But Envy and Excess—the Heart's diseases all, 


The most difficult epitaph to translate that ever was written, is Alexander's. 


ALEXANDRI MAGNI TUMULUS. 


Sufficit huic Tumulus, cui non suffecerat orbis ; 
Res brevis huic ampla est, cui fuit ampla brevis. 


JOHN DUNLOP. 

He who thought earth too strait finds ample room 
Within the limits of a narrow tomb: 

The world sufficed not, though he conquered all,— 
The small serves him to whom the vast was small. 


Had Master Johnny Dunlop given up that version, some forty years ago, to 
Mr Nicol of the High School, we would not have been in his breeches 
for a gold guinea. Not one word of it is right; and it is plain that at this 
moment Mr Dunlop has no understanding of the epitaph. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


1. 
Him whom the world sufficed not, sufficeth now a tomb ; 
For whom the ample once was small, the small is ample room. 





2. 
A little tomb sufficeth him whom not sufficed all ; 
The small to him is now as great, as once the great was small. 


3. 
He whom the world contented not, now here contented lies ; 
For whom the ample had too small, the small hath ample size. 


_ These are not perfect—nay, they are imperfect, but we challenge all Eng- 
land to produce one as good as the best. 


Isaac Tomxins ( Zraveller in the Hard line). 


1. 
To him whom Earth could not suffice, sufficeth now a barrow; 
The narrow house is wide to him to whom the wide was narrow. 


2. 
Of this Swell with his Lodgings the spirit now suits, 
In the Goze to put up who once thought it a sin ; 
Unattended by Chambermaid, Ostler, or Boots, 
He sleeps on the floor of this small Way-side Jnn. 
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3. 
Here lies a Gent who rather thought the World’s Great Inn too narrow ; 
Now snug lies he, six feet by three, in this odd-looking barrow ; 
At a private parlour once he sneezed, but I think we may presume 
That now our Gent is quite content with the Travellers’ Common Room. 


4. 
To the sign of the Sop he has mizzled alone, 
Who used with his friends to flare up at the Sun. 


5. 
By whom the Crown anv Sceprre was held in small estimation, 
To him the Grass anp Gowans has ample accommodation. 


6. 
Earth to its Landlord seemed not large enough ; 
This long-leas’d small Farm now is guantum suff. 


No skull but Isaac’s could have successfully resisted that Milestone. Reapers 
saw him projected from his Gig, ten yards, they aver, at the most moderate 
computation, slap-bang against rrom BirmincHam V. Mires. Yet here we 
have him hammering away at the Latin Anthology, like a brazier as he is, and 
manufacturing an article fit to show as a sample, in any market in Europe. 
The following epigram is not in Dunlop :— 


Latratu fures excepi, mutus amantes : 
Sic placui Domino, sic placui Domine. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


Loud-tongued to robbers, to the lover mute, 
Master and mistress both I chanced to suit, 


2. 
Loud-tongued to thieves, to lovers mute I grew ; 
My master liked me and my mistress too. 


3. 
Whene’er the midnight thief was near, 
My warning bark assail’d the ear ; 
But at the gentle lover’s foot 
My tongue remain’d discreetly mute : 
My master thus pronounced me true, 
And thus I pleased my mistress too. 


GEORGE MOIR. 


I barked whene’er I heard the robber come ; 
But when the lover enter’d I was dumb. 

To please my master by my bark I knew; 
To please my mistress by my silence too, 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
I bark at thieves, and bound to break my chain 
That I may tear them ; but when lovers come, 
Mute as a mouse, I wag my tail amain, 
And thus I doubly find myself at home ; 
For master hopes all dogs will do as we do, 
And mistress pats our head and calls us Fido. 


ISAAC TOMKINS. . 
With thieves I made the devil’s own row,— . 
When lovers came I seemed to snore ; 





The ancients loved dogs—~and so do the moderns—with the exeeption of au 
Good and great Lord Eldon left an annui 
How pleased would he have heen—for he never missed Maga— 


occasional miscreant. 
Pincher. 
with this Epitaphium Canis. 
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My master liked my loud bow-wow, 
My mistress liked my silence more. 
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** Quod potui, posui tibi, fida catella, sepulchrum, 
Digna magis cceli munere quam tumuli : 

Si ccelum, ut quondam, canibus patet, haud tua terras 
Incendet, sed ver stella perenne dabit.” 


JOHN DUNLOP. 
‘*- For thee I’ve placed a tomb, and funeral stone ; 
*Twas all I could: and there thou shotldst not lie, 
But that those ancient times, alas! are gone, 
When faithful dogs deserved the spangled sky. 


** If e’er received by some celestial Sign, 
Thy star shall in the season’s prime appear ; 
With beams not scorching, but benignant shine, 
And give a spring eternal to our year.” 


« Fida Catella”—my faithful dog 
—almost the first words his master 
naturally utters—are, of course, omit- 
ted; and the omission is enough of 
itself todamn theepitaph. The same 
unaccountable perversity of taste, or 
disposition, induces the translator to 
change “ dogs” into “ faithful dogs,” 
in the third line ; for he will never 
* let well alone.” But that those 
ancient times, alas! are gone,” is a 
somewhat diffuse expression of “ quon- 
dam ;” and unless * ancient times, 
alas! were gone,” we do not see 
how they could deserve the name. 
But the times are not gone when 
s¢ faithful dogs deserved” the sky. 
On the contrary, it is said, in this 
very inscription, that the dog below 
did deserve it; and if the sky be still 
open to dogs, that he will shine there 


a star. ‘ Spangled sky” may be 
pretty, but we prefer “ ccelum.” 
Spangles have nothing to do here, 
and they look better on the gown of 
Columbine. What is “ the season’s 
prime?” - Spring or summer may be 
said to be the prime of the year; but 
the year is not the season—if it be, 
Thomson's Seasons is a misnomer. 
We suspect Mr Dunlop, by the sea- 
son’s prime, means midsummer, and 
has had in his mind some confused 
idea of the dog-days. But the star 
of this faithful dog, who was no Si- 
rius, his loving master declared, 
would be a vernal star. ‘“ The sea- 
son’s prime,” therefore, is mere non- 
sense. The wilful change to the im- 
perative mood, in the last two lines, 
destroys the spirit of the epitaph. 
Let us try it. Here are TweELve, 





1. 
Whate’er I could, my faithful dog, I gave 
To thee, more worthy of the skies—a grave. 
And if even now, as in the olden time, 
Be open to thy race the heavenly clime, 
On earth from thee no withering beams will shine, 
But Spring perennial company thy Sign. 


Ze 
To thee, my faithful dog, this Tomb was given, 


All I could give, though worthier thou of Heaven ; 
And if to dogs the gates of Heaven unfold, 

Even now as they were wout in days of old ; 

Thy star no horrid heats to earth will bring, 
Diffusive here of everlasting Spring. 


3. 
This Tomb, my faithful dog, I gave to thee, 
Well worth a place in Heaven’s own galaxy ; 
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And if in Heaven's own galaxy a place 
Now, as of old, be open to ~~ race, 

On earth how mildly will its lustre shine 
With everlasting Spring that Star of thine. 


4. 
My faithful dog, to Thee such humble grave 
(Though worthier Heaven) as I could give, I gave ; 
lf Heaven still oped to dogs, the Earth would see 
The Star of everlasting Spring in Thee. 


5. 
Such Tomb as I could give to thee, my faithful dog, I gave, 
Though worthier Thou by far the gift of Heaven than of the grave. 
If Heaven, as once, to dogs be free, thy Star to Earth will bring 
No horrid heats, but wide diffuse an everlasting Spring. 


6. 
My faithful dog, to Thee I gave such Tomb 
As I could give, though worthier thou of Heaven. 
If, as of old, dogs went to Heaven, thy Star 
No angry influence would diffuse on earth, 
But genial warmth of everlasting Spring. 


7. 
I gave thee what I could, a tomb on earth, 
My faithful dog, though thou wert worthier far 
Of Heaven ; and if thy kind, now as of old, 
Heaven welcome, sure on earth thy Sign will shed 
No beams disastrous, but perpetual Spring. 


8. 
Such tomb as I could give, to thee I gave, 
My faithful dog, Heaven worthier than a grave. 
If dogs now went to Heaven, thy Star would bring 
No scorching heat to earth, but endless Spring. “ 


9. 
I gave thee all I could on earth, this Tomb, 
My faithful dog—though worthier far of room 
In Heaven ; and if thy Star in Heaven should shine, 
As hap'd of old to one with life like thine, 
How softly would it send its light to earth, 
O’er vernal seasons a perpetual birth. - 


10. 
My faithful dog, I gave to thee on earth this narrow tomb, 
And could no more, though thou in Heaven deservest ampler room ; 
And if that dogs have access still to Heaven, then will thy Sign 
O’er earth glad in perennial Spring beneficently shine. 


11. 12. 
I could give to thee I gave, My faithful dog, to thee I gave 


My faithful dog, this earthern grave, All that I could, this grassy grave, 
Though well deserving Heaven wert And at its head this stone ; 

Thou! Haply-. not here thy body lies, 
And if that dogs have access now For thou wert worthy of the skies, 
To Heaven, how sweetly willthy Sign And may’st to. Heaven have gone. 
Look down on earth with light benign! Such fate thy kind hath had ; thy Sign 
No Summer Sirius withering, May yet aloft serenely shine, 
But Star of Everlasting Spring ! And to this earth appear 





The fairest of thé starry train, 
That riseth ne'er to set again 
Star of the vernal year. 
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CHARLES NEAVES. 





1. 
To thee, my faithful dog, more worthy heaven, 
’Tis all I can, a sepulchre is given. 
If, as of old, the virtues of thy race 
May still in yonder sky achieve a place, 
Thy gentle star no Sirian fires will send, 
But spring perennial will thy course attend, 






































2. 
Take, faithful dog, ‘tis all I can supply, - 
This tomb, though better meriting the sky. 
If, as of yore, to that bright sky be found 
A pathway open for the trusty hound, 
Thy star with no malignant flame will glow, 
But Spring perennial on our earth bestow. 


Accept, loved dog, I can no more confer, 
Though Heaven were fitter far, this sepulchre. 
If dogs, as once they could, to heaven may rise, 
Thy faithful spirit must adorn the skies. 

Yet will thy star no scorching influence spread, 
But spring’s perennial mildness round us shed. 


4. 
This grave alone, loved dog, I could bestow, 
Though heaven were fitter than a tomb below. 
If dogs may heaven still gain, thy star will bring 
No fiery summers, but perennial spring. 


To thee, loved dog, this simple tomb I raise, 

Though heaven and not a grave should crown thy praise. 
If ever now, as once in days gone by, 

Thy faithful tribe are wafted to the sky, 

No burning scourge thy star will then appear, 

But bless with ceaseless spring the circling year. 


WILLIAM HAY. 


This tomb I’ve made for thee—I could no more, 
My faithful dog, far worthier of the skies, 
Which yet, if open now, as heretofore, 

To dogs, shall see thy genial star arise, 

To shed upon this earth those rays that bring 
No sultry ardours, but perennial spring. 


A note from Neaves and another from Hay, each enclosing two lines left 
out of the Epitaph by Mr Dunlop! 


Candenti ex lapide hee tibi convenit urna, fuisti 
Candida tota fide, candida tota pilo. 


They contain a loving conceit, and without them, now that they have met 
our eyes, the Epitaph seems almost cold. They come in between the couplets. 
A version too, we declare from each of the ’ouoruoe—nay two from Neaves— 
of the perfect epitaph. 


CHARLES NEAVES, 


i. 
What I could do, I raise to thee, my faithful dog, a tomb, 
More worthy of the gift of Heaven, than this so lowly room. 
Of whitest stone this fitting urn may what thou wert declare, 
All white was thy unspotted faith, all white thy glossy hair. 
If heaven, as once, to dogs be free, on earth no scorching glow 
Thy star will send, but ceaseless Spring throughout the year bestow. 


[Apeil, 
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2. 
To thee, my faithful dog, more worthy heaven, 
All I can give, a sepulchre, is given. 
This Parian urn befits thee, white and fair, 
For white thy spotless faith, and white thy hair ; 
If dogs still reach the skies, thy star will bring 
No Sirian summers, but perennial spring. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
I've plac’d—'twas all thy master could—my faithful dog, for thee, 
This tomb, although the starry skies, thy worthier boon should be. 
And meet for thee this mark of love—this urn of marble fair, 
A}l fair thy faithfulness—all fair thy skin of snowy hair! 
If open, as of yore, the skies for dogs, thy star shall spread 
No sultry heats to parch the earth, but spring eternal shed: 


From such humanities towards the 
best of God's lower creatures, the 
transition is natural to higher loves. 
There is, we think, something very 
touching in the earnestness and since- 
rity of the lines “ Ad Nealcen.” 
They are not the effusion of a happy 
lover only, but of a happy husband, 
at once passionate and pure. They 
delicately bre ithe throughout of con- 
jugal affection. Such strains are rare 


in ancient poetry—at least, not fre- 
quent: nor, indeed, are they often 
met with in our own. Yet we re- 
member well Habington’s Castara— 
a delightful work of love, which we 
hope, some day or other, to exhibit to 
many gentle eyes. The lines to 
Nealce are exquisite. Every word 
has been carefully chosen, and the 
composition is complete. 


AD NEALCEN, 


‘* Sit nox illa diu nobis dilecta, Nealce, 
Quz te prima meo pectore composuit : 

Sit torus, et lecti Genius, secretaque sponda, 
Queis, tenera, in nostrum veneris arbitrium. 

Ergo age, duremus, quamvis adoleverit eetas, 
Utamurque annis, quos mora parva tenet. 

Fas et jura sinunt veteres extendere amores ; 
Fac, cits quod cceptum est, non citd desinere.” 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


‘* Blest be that hour when first I pressed 
Thee, dear Nealce, to my breast ; 

Bles® be the Genius of the spot, 

And blest the favoured lover’s lot ! 

And now, though life be in the wane, 
Let us employ what years remain ; 

May our young loves to age extend, 


Nor early fondness early end 


This is, in all respects, a pitiable 
failure. ‘“ The fatal facility of the 
octosyllabic measure” was never 
more unluckily exemplified. How 
unlike the musical flow of the ori- 
ginal! We desiderate all the ten- 
dernesses—the sentiment of the 
whole escapes—and ‘tis cold as an 
icicle at an old man’s nose. “ Blest 
be that hour !”—no; that night! O 
thedifference! “ When first I pressed!” 
No ; ‘twas the night that laid her in 
her husband’s breast—and there is 
ineffable beauty in the word “ com- 


1”? 


posuit.” © Sit torus—secretaque 
sponda,” this frigid translator omits, 
perhaps, as indelicate. ‘ Tenera” he 
cares not for, and is insensible to the 
charm in the almost exulting words 
** in nostrum veneris arbitrium.” 
‘* The Genius of the spot” provokes 
a smile; and “ blest be the lover's fa- 
voured lot,” spoken of himself by a 
man in the third person singular on his 
marriage night is sufficient to stam 

him the sumph ofthe age. “ Thoug 

life be in the wane” is going per- 
haps rather too far— quamvis adole- 































verit wtas’’ does not imply quite so 
much—and the affectionate pair have 
not just yet begun to go down hill. 


course, left out ; so is-* Fas et jura 
sinunt,” or misunderstood: nor is 
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« Duremus,” meaning much, is, of © 


Capel, 
there one symptom of emotion of any 
kind im the heartless and bloodless 
sing-song. 

But here it is— 


** Warm from the heart and faithful to its 
fires.” 

































WILLIAM HAY. 

By thee and me, Nealce, long be blest 

That night which laid thee first within my breast : 

And blest that couch—where love unclasped thy mae 


a =e 


That genial bed,—that bed-stead where alone 

I felt my tender girl was all mine own. 

Come let us still, though youth be past its prime, 
Live on—and love—since nought retardeth time : 
And every law permits us to extend 

Our loves—which soon begiim—not soon shall end. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


Long be to us that night, Nealce, blest, 

Which first composed thee to this faithful breast. 
Blest be the genial god, the bed, the bower, 
Which gave thy youth to a fond husband's power. 
O! let us still, in spite of time be true, 

And use what years remain, alas, too few. 

Since fate allows that ancient loves should last, 
May that which soon began not soon be past. 


These lines are expressive of something profounder than passion ; but here 
is a picture of passion ardent, but no doubt transient too—pretty, perhaps 
poetical—to be read and forgotten, like other freaks of the Fancy. 


DE GALATEA. 


Diffugiens pontum silvas Galatea peragrat, 
Custodem ut peeorum cernere possit Acin. 

Nam teneros gressus infigit sentibus ardens, 
Nec tamen alta pedum vulnera sentit amor. 

Ipsa Cupidineze cedant elementa pharetre, | 
Cujus et in mediis flamma suburit aquis. 


JOHN DUNLOP, 
Emerging from the briny flood, 

Fair Galatea seeks the wood, ~ 

Her shepherd Acis there to meet ; 

Nor heeds the thorns that wound her feet. 
Let Nature yield to Cupid’s bow, 

Since Cupid’s flames mid billows glow. 


Ta an equal number of lines—and shorter lines—with the original. But 
how is the feat performed? By omission. Any body may do that, our good 
sir. ‘ Cernere possit,” ** peragrat,” “ teneros gressus,” &¢. &¢. all left out! 
Let us try our hand—though at this hour our fingers are numbish—our eyes 
lumpy—and our jaws like John o’ Gant’s. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
I, 


Impatient of her native floods, Seems she to feel the wounds that tear 
Fair Galatea haunts the woods Frequent and deep her footsteps fair. 
In search of her dear shepherd boy, —_ Let elemental nature now 

Her Acis, now her only joy ; Obedient be to Cupid’s bow, 

Nor, in that fit of passion strong, Since he can even breathe desire 


Through thorny thickets borne along, Through water till it burns like fire, 
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Lo! Galatea, leaving her own floods, 

Searches for Shepherd Acis through the woods ; 

Nor, though her tender steps on thorny ground 

Her passion prints, is conscious of a wound, 

The very elements must subject be 

To Cupid, now that he ean fire the sea. 







And here is another of Faney’s freaks, in Mr Ayton’s version as playful as 
in the original. Mr Dunlop's, which we decline quoting, may be estimated 
by the truth and ingenuity of his view of the last words thereof,—* Floris 
color et cruor unum ” 


s¢ And look! that blood which crimson flows. 
Is the same colour as the rose.” ! ! ! 


DE AMORE ET SPINIS, 


‘* Hortus erat Veneris, roseis cireumdatus herbis, 
Gratus ager domine ; quem qui vidisset amaret. 
Dum Puer hie, passim, properat decerpere flores, 

Et velare comas, spina libavit acuta 

Marmoreos digitos; mox ut dolor attigit artus, 
Sanguineamque manum, tinxit sua lumina gutta ; 
Proruit ad Matrem, frendens, defertque querelas,— 

‘ Unde Rose Mater! cceperunt esse nocentes, 

Unde tui flores pungunt labitantibus armis ! 

Bella gerunt mecum. Floris color et cruor unum.’ ” 


WILLIAM E, AYTODUN, 


There was a garden fenced with glowing flowers, 
Its queen’s delight, and had we seen it, ours ; 

And onee as Amor eulled, when wandering there, 
The richest echaplet for his flowing hair, 

His hand was wounded by a hidden thorn, 

Soon as he felt his tender fingers torn, 

And saw the bloody hand, away he flies, 

The large tear starting in his lovely eyes, 

And to his mother thus he made his moan,— 

«* Whence have the roses, mother, hurtful grown ? 
Why bear thy flowers a sting? They are my foes— 
One colour hath the blood and one the rose.” 


We shall omit Mr Dunlop's version of the Allegory of Orpheus. 





ALLEGORIA ORPHEI, 
Thréicius quondam vates fide creditur eanora, 
Movisse sensus acrium ferarum 3; 
Atque amnes tenuisse vagos, sed et alites volantes, 
t surda cantu concitasse saxa. 
Suavisoneque modes testudinis arbores secutz 
Umbram feruntur prebnisse vati. ty 
Scilicet haud potuit quze sunt sine permovere sensu, 
(Finxere docti fabulam poéte), 
Sed placidis hominum dictis fera corda mitigavit : 
Doctaque vitam voce temperavit. 
Justitiam docuit, cootu quoque congregavit uno, 
Moresque agrestes expolivit Orpheus. 


THE STORY OF ORPHEUS. 


WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, 


’Tis said the music of the Thracian bard 
Had power to make the savage creatures tame ; 


“. 


ee 
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Streams ceased to flow—birds heard pe Flay they came— 
And even rocks were moved, though dull and hard. 
Ay, and the trees by that sweet symphony 
Were brought to crown him with their pleasant shade. 
*Tis a kind fable by the poets made, 
For nothing senseless thus inspired could be: , 
Yet did this Orpheus, by his gentle phrase, 
Soften and soothe the world’s primeval race ; 
Won them from savage life to milder ways, 
And taught them justice, dignity, and grace ; 
Made each unite him with his fellow men, 
And changed the savage to the citizen. 


Our Forty-Fourtu Pace will hold one more—and here it is. 


IN ATHENAS. 


Quisquis Cecropias hospes cognoscis Athenas, 
Que veteris fame vix tibi signa dabunt : 

Hasne Dei, dices, ccelo petiere relicto ? 
Regnaque partitis hee fuit una Deis ? 

Idem Agamemnonias, dices, quum videris arces : 
Heu victrix victa vastior urbe jaces ! 

He sunt, quas merit quondam est mirata vetustas,— 
Magnarum rerum magna sepulchra vides ! 


JOHN DUNLOP. 


The guest will ask, who Cecrops’ town surveys 

( Which scarce a mark of former fame displays), 
Are these the realms that once to gods were given ? 
Are these the seats they sought, forsaking heaven ? 
Is this the city which of old could raise 

Such wonder, and so well deserved its praise ? 

The stranger now who turns to visit her, 

Will only view a mighty sepulchre. 


Mr Dunlop—departing from his 
basis—has omitted the fifth and sixth 
lines, not only from his version, but 
from the Latin, and we have supplied 
them from Burmann. Pray, are the 

«guest who Cecrops’ town surveys,” 
and “ the stranger now who turns to 
visit her,” one and the same person or 
not?” With whom—among the ruins 
of Cecropian Athens—is our fat friend 
** the guest,”’ a guest? 'The stranger, 
we presume, puts upat the Pallas. In 
the Latin we see but “‘ Hospes.”” Mr 


Dunlop does not understand the line 
** Hee sunt,’”’ &c. The writer of the 
Epigram, afterimagining ‘ Quisquis”’ 
to say so and so, tells Aim, “‘ He sunt,” 
&c. ; whereas the Sheriff stupidly puts 
the words into the mouth of the stran- 
ger. In the last line, “ parva,” not 
** magna,” is the right reading; it 
must be so, otherwise the second line 
is absurd. “ Que veteris fame vix 
tibi signa dabunt.” Here it is trans- 
lated as it deserves to be. 


CHARLES NEAVES. 


Whoso Cecropian Athens now mayst view, 
Stranger (her signs of ancient fame are few) 
Wilt ask, ‘‘ are these the seats to gods so dear, 
Who left high Heaven to seek a kingdom here?” 
So wilt thou say, when Argos meets thine eyes, 
** More desolate than Troy her victor lies.” 

Yet here just homage former ages gave— 

Thou seest of mighty things the narrow grave. 
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